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Art. L—MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 
[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. By Joun Lotn- 
rop Motuey, LL.D., D.C.L. Two vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
THE life of Barneveld involves very largely a history of bis 
times. So intimately, indeed, were his life and achievements 
interwoven in the great historical tapestry of the Republic, not 
to say of all Europe, that the history of the latter, and particu- 
larly of the Netherlands, Britain, France, and Germany, can 
hardly be thoroughly appreciated without a knowledge of the 
designs, the labors, and the fate of this man. True, owing to 
the singular constitution and historical position of the Repub- 
lic whose destinies he guided, as also the peculiar and abnor- 
mal office which he held, all combining to cast a vail over his 
individuality, Barneveld’s presenee upon the great European 
theater, where he was so long a chief actor, seems to have been 
quite impersonal and shadowy; yet none the less on this ac- 
count were his efforts and achievements there manifestly fore- 
most among those productive of long-enduring, wide-spread, 
and most beneficent results. In the meantime, while thus a 
public man in the fullest sense of the term—touching at every 
point the general history of Christendom—it was in the prov- 
inces,-where, even to this day, his name—so typical is it of a 
party and a faith, and so indelibly associated is it with a great 
historical cataclysm—kindles political passion in the form 
either of ardent affection or enthusiastic hatred; and particu- 
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larly during the period of the Truce, the last decade of Bar- 
neveld’s singularly eventful life, and the period specially cov- 
ered by the two volumes indicated at the head of this article, 
this man will be found to have been pre-eminently the central 
personage, the foremost citizen, and the master-spirit. 

On the 14th of September, 1547, the year of Martin Luther’s 
death, was born at Amersfort, in the province of Utrecht, of 
an ancient and knightly house, John of Olden Barneveld. The 
name was an imposing one. The Olden Barnevelds of Gelder- 
land were a race of unquestionable and very antique nobility. 
From his earliest youth John was a profound and indefatiga- 
ble student. Having studied !aw at Leyden and Heidelberg, 
he practiced for a season as an advocate in Holland and Zea- 
land. An early and ardent defender of civil and religious lib- 
erty, he soon came under the notice of William the Silent, who 
at once recognized his ability, and learned to rely largely on 
his services. His manhood being almost contemporary with 
the great war of freedom, we are not surprised to find young 
Barneveld taking an active and disinterested part therein, 
serving as a volunteer, and at his own expense, through sev- 
eral perilous campaigns. Indeed, we first meet with the young 
man, in connection with the history of the Netherlands, as « 
soldier, bearing his snaphance on his shoulder, in the memo- 
rable and disastrous attempt to relieve Haarlem, he having been 
one of the very few survivors of that bloody night. Later, we 
see him, in company with the Prince of Orange, standing out- 
side the walls of Leyden when that magnificent destruction of 
the dykes took place, by which that long beleagured city was 
saved from the fate impending over it; he, in this instance, 
having been so disabled by sickness and exposure as to have 
been deprived of the joy of witnessing the triumphant conclu- 
sion of that famous siege. At a still later period we see him, 
in company with young Prince Maurice, landing from the gun- 
boats upon the Knowenstyn on. the fatal 26th of May, when 
the attempt to throw succor into the besieged city of Antwerp 
proved so disastrous a failure. 

These military services, however, though by no means incon- 
siderable or unworthy, were yet really but brief episodes in a 
career of almost uninterrupted and life-long statesmanship and 
diplomacy. 
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While engaged in successfully practicing his profession be- 
fore the tribunals of Holland, Barneveld was called, at the 
comparatively early age of twenty-nine, to the important post 
of chief pensionary of Rotterdam. So long as the great Prince 
of Orange lived, Barneveld was only too proud and happy to 
be among the most trusted and assiduous of the councillors of 
this man, so emphatically all and in all to his country. When 
the hand of the assassin struck down this founder of his 
nation’s independence, and by the same blow also struck 
the young Republic with paralysis, Barneveld was foremost 
among the statesmen of Holland to spring forward and help 
inspire the country with renewed-confidence and energy ; a task 
all the more arduous from the fact that the Jand at the time 
was sadly distracted by opposing and bitterly belligerent fac- 
tions. Every national interest, indeed, seemed for the mo- 
ment to be in deadly peril. A writer in the New York “ Inde- 
pendent” has well said :— 

The Provinces had gained much, but they had not yet reached 
the end longed for; and now that their great leader had fallen, 
there seemed no possibility of a successful continuance of the con- 


flict. ‘To the genius of Barneveld more than to any other cause it 
was due that the States were not riven asunder by hopeless discord. 


The negotiations for conferring the sovereignty of Holland 
upon the Prince of Orange, which at the time of the latter’s 
death were almost completed, of course were brought abruptly 
to a close by this untimely event. At the suggestion of Bar- . 
neveld, the confederates in this hour of their confusion, not 
to say dismay, hastened to lay the sovereignty, or at least the 
protectorship, of all the Provinces at the feet, first of England, 
and then of France. Barneveld was placed at the head of 
this embassy ; and, indeed, was the indispensable head of all 
similarly important embassies during this period. The offered 
crown, in which was involved a war with the greatest power 
in the world without any apparently compensating dignity or 
benefit, having been refused, nay, spurned, by both monarchs, 
Barnevetd returned to tind himself vehemently urged by the 
nobles and regents of Holland to accept the post of Advocate 
at that Province,* an office which, after repeatedly declining it, 


* The Advocate and Keeper of the Great Seal of the Province of Holland—a 
province richer and more powerful than all its six sisters combined, and hence 
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he finally consented upon certain conditions to accept; and 
from this time forth his career may be said to have been 
practically identical with the history of the commonwealth 
itself. 

One of the first and most serious problems that occupied the 
attention of the new Advocate was the adjustment of difficul- 
ties, or complications occasioned by the unhappy intervention 
of England in the Netherland politics. Elizabeth had, indeed, 
waived the offered sovereignty of the Provinces, yet she con- 
sented to appoint a governor-general of the same, and, upon 
certain conditions, to send over a small contingent of troops 
to assist them in establishing their independence of Spain. 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a man whose reputation for public 
affairs was hardly less contemptible than his private life was 
scandalous, was made governor-general. The latter was most 
generously received, and intrusted at once with the supreme 
command. So high-handed, however, and unscrupulous 
was his administration of affairs, that he speedily drew down 
upon his head such a remonstrance from the States as, for the 
time, quite disgusted him, and caused his return to England 
in a little more than a year after his first arrival in the 
country.* 
not unwilling to assume a sort of supremacy, which, on the whole, was practically 
conceded by the rest—was virtually prime minister, president, attorney-general, 
finance minister, and minister of foreign affairs of the whole Republic. He took 
the lead in the deliberations both of the States of Holland and the States-General, 
moved resolutions, advocated great measures of State, gave heed to their execution, 
collected the votes, summed up the proceedings, corresponded with and in- 
structed embassadors, received and negotiated with foreign ministers, besides 
directing and holding in his hands the various threads of the home policy, and 
the rapidly growing colonial system of the Republic. Indeed, the Advocate may 
be said to have been practically the Republic itself; for, though dignified and 
draped and concealed by the overshadowing title, ‘The high-and puissant Lords, 
my Masters, the States-General,” yet the informing and master-spirit thereof, 
molding so many of the statesmen, monarchs, and warriors of his time, and 
even the great European public itself at many critical moments of history, was 
simple, plain John of Barneveld. 

* Though as unpopular, generally, as brief, the administration of Leicester in the 
Netherlands yet sufficed to develop there a powerful faction fanatically devoted 
to his interest—a faction none the less rabid or persistent because embracing 
the greater part of the clergy. Indeed it was at this very epoch, and out of this 
very Leicestrian faction, that was born that High-Church, Calvinistic party that 
so long vexed, and finally practically revolutionized, the Government. 

Nor, fruitless as, for the most part, were the victories of the British arms on 
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During the temporary absence of the earl, Prince Maurice, 
son of the murdered William of Orange, was elected by the 
States to fill the dignity thus vacated by Leicester ; and after 
the final recall of the latter by Queen Elizabeth was acknowl- 
edged, largely through the influence of Barneveld, stadtholder* 
and commander-in-chief by all the Provinces. 

In the meantime the war with Spain was wearing on. The 
Duke of Parma was slowly advancing, and steadfastly intrench- 
ing himself in the very heart of the country. Just at this 
crisis, providentially, a new and very splendid military ge- 
nius appears. The warlike operations of the elder Prince of 
Orange had been any thing but brilliant, or even successful. 
In the minds of many they had been uniformly unfortunate. 
Those, on the other hand, of his youthful yet illustrious son, 
(Prince Maurice,) were of suclr brilliant success as not only to 
fill the hearts of his own people with extravagant joy, but to 
direct toward him the admiring attention of all Europe. The 
condition of the United Provinces, meanwhile, was under- 
going marked and salutary changes. Despite the long and 
cruel war, prosperity was once again beginning hopefully to 
reign in the land. These great military successes, and the 
beneficent material developments that followed in their train, 
reflect, of course, the highest credit on the genius and patriot- 
ism of the great captain. At the same time it should not be 
forgotten that these very achievements would hardly have 
been possible but for the teeming brain, the fertile pen, the 
restless, almost omnipresent, hand of Barneveld. From the 
time of his appointment to the Advocacy of Holland, such 
was his influence with the authorities, and such the reliance 
placed upon his judgment by the latter, that he was enabled 
to induce the States to consent to all needful, beneficia! meas- 
ures; while his owmdiligence in aiding the projects of Maurice, 
by supplying his armies with provisions, material, ammunition, 
Netherland soil, it cannot yet be denied that they gathered at least some luster 
there when it isremembered that it was on the desperately, heroically contested 
field of Zutphen that the illustrious Sir Philip Sidney laid down his noble life. 

Under Lord Willoughby, the English troops continued to render very effective 
service in the Netherlands long afte: the recall of the Earl of Leicester. 

* A governor of a province. Originally the representative of the sovereign in the 


Provincial Assembly. With this title the Prince of Orange had conferred on him, 
by the States of Holland and Zealand, almost dictatorial powers. 
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in a word, “with all the sinews of war,” was simply un- 
ceasing. 

Barneveld’s work at this epoch, as Advocate of Holland, 
may be said to have been twofold. First, he must awaken a 
distinctively national spirit at home. The country originally 
was made up of separate provinces, each being almost as 
jealous of any encroachment upon its independence on the 
part of its neighbor as it was anxious to secure its independ- 
ence of Spain. This jealousy, this spirit of separatism, this 
purely provincial and municipal patriotism, must needs evi- 
dently be overcome, and in its stead there must be awakened 
a strong, persistent national feeling. Barneveld’s first duty, as 
just intimated, was to awaken this national spirit, and rally or 
organize it around the national cause. 

His next work was even more difficult, if possible, than this, 
though certainly no less important. Very naturally, under the 
circumstances, it became extremely desirable, on the part of 
the struggling Republic, to establish and maintain friendly re- 
lations with the most important princes of Europe ; and not 
only so, but to discourage and, if possible withal, to prevent 
alliances on the part of such princes with its great enemy, 
Spain. An alliance, for example, between France and Spain, 
offensive and defensive, evidently would be instantaneous 
ruin to the Republic. On the other hand, with the French 
and English sovereigns united with the Provinces, not only 
were the political independence of the latter morally certain, 
but, reversely, the Spanish world-empire would be effectually 
annihilated, and the Reformation permanently established. 
This work, however, was hedged about with the greatest dif- 
ficulties. The natural relations of England, France, and Spain, 
owing now to religious, now to marriage complications, were 
such as to discourage every effort. James of England had his 
heart set upon a Spanish marriage for his son, even at the ex- 
pense of forming a Spanish alliance ; while, for a similar rea- 
son, Henry IV. of France could not easily be induced to break 
with Philip III. Yet, in spite of all these obstacles, Barneveld, 
by consummate diplomatic tact, enforcing every-where the 
conviction that so long as Spain remained encamped in the 
very heart of Western Europe no hope or peace was possible 
for other leading powers, he finally succeeded in bringing 
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about treaties of firm alliance and friendship, especially with 
France and England, alliances which enabled him, in 1609, to 
force Spain to sign the twelve years’ Truce; and so at last, 
atter forty long years of hard fighting, virtually to concede 
not only, indeed, the independence of the United Nether- 
lands, including, of course, the conservation of all their an- 
cient laws, privileges, and charters, but withal, and more than 
all else, freedom at least to establish the Reformed religion, if 
not absolutely to worship God according to conscience. 

The Truce has now been made. A temporary peace has 
been guaranteed by twogreat powers. The knotty question of 
acknowledgment or of the admission of the new-born State 
into the family of nations has been solved, all mainly by the 
genius of Barneveld, working amid many disadvantages, and 
against great obstacles. But though thus at length fairly 
launched upon its career, certainly hardly less of the skill, 
coolness, courage, and patience of the practical and experienced 
statesinan are required now than before to conduct the affairs 
of the Confederacy.* Not alittle address, fur exainple, was re- 
quired to win for the Republic that consideration, that cour- 
teous and honorable recognition abroad, to which, of course, she 
was most justly entitled. Somewhat to the disgust and dis- 
comfiture of the Lord’s anointed had this new State forced it- 
self into the family of existing sovereignties. Rebellious and 
republican, it necessarily excited the jealousy, not to say appre- 
hensions, of long established and hereditary governments. Its 
sovereign independence had, indeed, been acknowledged by 
the world, yet there remained certain crowned heads and 
others who affected to look upon the new commonwealth with 
a measure of contempt.t This senile and cockney aversion 


* Our author well says: “The troubled epoch of peace was even now heaving 
with warlike emotions, aud was hardly less stormy than the war which has just 
been suspended. The Republic was like a raft, loosely strung together, floating 
almost on a level ocean and often half submerged, but freighted with inestimable 
treasureg for itself and the world. It certainly needed an unsleeping eye and a 
powerful brain to conduct her over the quicksands and through the whirlpools of 
an unmapped and intricate course.” 

+ The king of Spain, though he had treated with the Netherlands as free, had 
not yet formally recognized the independence of the United Provinces. James 
had united with Henry IV. in guaranteeing the treaty just concluded between the 
States and Spain, yet the government of Great Britain was very reluctant to re- 
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must be overcome, and most successfully was it overcome, 
not many months having elapsed before the patience and 
sagacity of the Premier had triumphed completely over all 
these difficulties; all the great nations not only coming cordi- 
ally to enter into diplomatic relations and conventions with the 
States, but to extend to all their properly accredited agents 
the rank, dignity, and titles of embassadors. 

The Republic having thus steadily and successfully shoul- 
dered its way into the family of nations, and conquered for 
itself consideration and respect, was very soon after called upon 
to perform a prominent and decisive part in the world’s 
affairs.* 

The question which very largely engrossed the Advocate’s 
attention during the earlier years of the Truce, and the history, 
or discussion which occupies the principal portion of Mr. Mot- 
ley’s first volume, is the famous controversy concerning the 
possession or inheritance of what were known as the “ Duchies 
of Cleve.” 

The latter, consisting of some six small provinces, and close- 
ly wedged in between Catholicism and Protestantisin, between 
France, the United Provinces, Belgium, and Germany, were 
the inheritance, politically, of the Duke of Cleve. The mass 
of the population were Protestant, though the reigning family 
and the chief nobles of the land were at least nominally of the 
ancient faith. Now, manifestly, should these important prov- 
inces ever fall into the hands of Austria, or the active partisans 


gard the former as entitled to all the consideration of a sovereign State. Even at 
the court of the best friend of the Republic, the French king, men at first regarded 
somewhat coldly this little upstart Commonwealth ; while the haughty Republic of 
Venice, with its pedigree of a thousand years, was hardly less disposed to look 
askance at this Republic of yesterday, rising, like herself, out of lagunes and 
sandbanks, and affecting to place herself by the side of emperors and kings. 

* It would be very interesting, did our limits admit of it, to review at this 
point the character of the principal potentates and statesmen with whom Barneveld 
was constantly called upon to try conclusions, and to discuss the constitution of 
the leading powers of Europe as they existed at this time. Greater vigilance, 
sagacity, and patience certainly were never required on the part of any statesman 
to deal with all the turbulent, refractory elements about him. In the meantime 
that year had arrived, 1609, in which it was hoped a peaceful period had at length 
hegun. “It seemed,” says Mr. Motley, ‘the very mockery of fate, that almost at 
the very instant when, after two years of painful negotiation, a truce had been 
made, the signal for universal discord should again be sounded.”’ 
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of that House, the Netherlands, trampled upon in every corner, 
hedged in on all sides by jealous powers and rival creeds, were 
lost. On the other hand, should they fall into heretic hands, 
or come under the control of those opposed to the Austrian 
dynasty, the States naturally were vastly strengthened ; while, 
in the event of the utter expulsion from this territory of the 
Spaniards, the Dutch Commonwealth would be placed on an 
impregnable basis. 

The Duke of Cleve meantime, an irrepressible madman, was 
old, feeble, and childless. It was becoming naturally with the 
sovereigns and statesmen of Europe a grave question, whose, 
in case of his death, should all-these possessions be? On the 
one side the competitors were two nephews of the imbecile 
duke, sons of the deceased sisters—Count Palatine and the 
Elector of Brandenburgh—prinees allied to Protestant houses, 
or at least committed to the Protestant cause. On the other 
side was the emperor of Germany, who, maintaining that the 
Duchies, constituting as they did a fief masculine, could 
rightfully descend to none of the aforesaid pretenders, asserted 
boldly that they were solely at his own disposal as sovereign 
of Germany. Under the circumstances it will hardly be sur- 
prising that the United Provinces were exercised with not a 
little apprehension relative to an event which could not long 
be deferred, and the consequences of which were soon evidently 
to be so vastly important. 

Hardly now was the ink dry on the treaty which had sus- 
pended for twelve years the great religious war of forty years, 
not yet had the ratitications of the same been fully exchanged, 
when the death of the aforesaid lunatic, bursting like a bomb- 
shell on the council tables of Europe, precipitated this long- 
dreaded crisis, and-once more threw the European world into 
confusion. Again it would seem, and so soon, the great duel 
between the ancient Church and the spirit of the Reformation 
was to be renewed, and for the present in this narrow, debata- 
ble spot. 

The States, of course, promptly favored the possessory 
princes, more especially the Elector, but whose cause, in this 
portentons crisis, was to be espoused by the French king— 
“the only statesman in Europe,” says Mr. Motley, “ that 
wore a crown.” He was a Catholic, yet hitherto he has been 
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the ally of Holland, and the secret, but well known, enemy 
of the House of Austria. Inevitably, under the circumstances, 
Henry was to find himself appealed to by all parties, and oc- 
cupying the proud, but difficult and dangerous, position of 
arbiter of Europe. Mr. Motley conclusively shows that it was 
largely through the influence of John of Barneveld that 
Henry IV., after a long and most vexatious delay, decided 
in favor of the Protestant princes. The pope, it is trae, ex- 
postulated, threatened, admonished him that, being a Catholic, 
he had no right to assist heretics: that such an act, indeed, 
was entirely contrary to his duty as a Christian, and his repu- 
tation as the eldest son of the Church. But in vain. The 
king, in no wise alarmed or disconcerted by the pope’s ad- 
monitions, had made up his mind as to the great business of 
what remained to him of life: to humble the House of Austria, 
and in so doing uphold the Dutch Republic, on which he relied 
for his most effective support. In fact a very plausible pre- 
text was hereby afforded for a long contemplated project. 
This project was nothing else than to crush forever the power 
of the Austrian house; to drive Spain back into her own limits, 
and put an end to her projects of universal monarchy ; taking 
the imperial crown from the House of Hapsburgh, and, by 
thus breaking up that mighty cousinship which, by the aid of 
Rome, had so long overshadowed a large part of Europe, bring 
France at last into that preponderant position over Christen- 
dom, which he believed to be her due. The Cleve question, 
properly and vigorously handled, presented exactly the long- 
desired opportunity for carrying out these stupendous designs. 
Accordingly as has been stated, Henry joins hands with Hol- 
land in bestowing on the Protestant claimants these rich do- 
mains of Cleve, solemnly consecrating to the execution of this 
decree the whole military power of France.* 


* It is a remarkable fact that Henry was induced to undertake this grand cru- 
sade against the House of Austria hardly more from his hatred of his royal foe than 
from a strange infatuation for one of the young ladies of his own court, the beauti- 
ful Margaret Moutmorency, Princess of Condé, who, in consequence of the king’s 
scandalous gallantries, had been spirited away from his capital by her husband, and 
was being forcibly detained, as the king believed, somewhere in the Spanish do- 
minions. “If,” says Mr. Motley, “the abduction of this new Helen by her own 
Menelaus was not the first or principal cause of the impending Iliad, there can be no 
doubt that the incident had much to do with the crisis. It was, perhaps, the turning 
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“Tt is interesting,” says another, “even if it is fruitless, to 
speculate as to what the results of that alliance would have 
been under other circumstances.” On the thirteenth of May, 
1610, France and Holland were about to enter upon a cam- 
paign ostensibly in the interest of the Protestant claimants of 
the debatable Duchies, but really for the destruction of Spanish 
influence. Until the appearance of Gustavus Adolphus, per- 
haps even until the appearance of Cromwell, Maurice and 
Henry IV. were unquestionably the ablest generals of the 
century. If their forces had actually taken the field, and the 
nations involved had really joined in the contest, what indeed 
would have been the result? | 

But on the fatal fourteenth, just as Henry was about to 
leave his capital for the frontier of Holland, Francis Ravaillae 
leaped upon the carriage-wheel and drove his knife through 
the monarch’s heart. ‘ That blow,” says Motley, “had ac- 
complished more than a great army could have done, and Spain 
now reigned in Paris. The House of Austria, without making 
any military preparations, had conquered, and the great war 
of religion and politics was postponed for halt a dozen years.”* 


point in the great tragedy.” Indeed, our author intimates that at one time, so vehe- 
ment was the king’s passion for this youthful princess—gray-headed dotard though 
he was—that in spite of all his mighty preparations, his profound military and 
diplomatic combinations, and fond dreams concerning curbing the ambitious and 
growing power of Spain, this wonderful monarch was ready, nevertheless, to aban- 
don the whole enterprise, to drop his sword on the spot, leave all his friends in 
the lurch, and embrace his enemies instead of bombarding their capitals, provided 
only the aforesaid adored and beautiful Margaret might be restored once more to 
his arms. 

* Though that great, yet really preposterous enterprise, first unfolding itself with 
the episode of Cleve, whimsically surrounding itself with the fantastic idyl of the 
Princess of Condé, and at one time threatening to involve all Europe in deadly 
violence, crumbled at once into nothingness under the blow of the assassin, the 
Republic, nevertheless, guided by her consummate statesman and unrivaled 
general, proceeded, without delay, to put an army into the debatable Duchies, 
gained speedily an immense and decisive victory, installed the Protestant princes 
in the full possession of these splendid and important provinces, dictated her decrees 
on German soil to the German emperor, and here still maintained her position, 
as the sepresentative of Protestantism and freedom, at the opening of the Thirty 
Years’ War. The Republic at this moment was not only playing a world’s game, 
but doing it with singular skill and courage. On the issue, meantime, of the con- 
flict thus begun—a conflict which was to be long protracted in the Duchies, and 
which was withal to spread over nearly all Christendom—was to depend the very 
existence of the United Netherlands, as well as the fate of Protestantism itself. 
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Nor was this all. Barneveld’s policy had necessarily been 
largely bound up in the life of the king. Difficult, indeed, as 
he had been to manage, Henry had after all served as the Ad- 
vocate’s strong right arm. Now, therefore, that the king was 
gone, what more natural than that the power and prestige of 
the great statesman should sustain serious, not to say irrepara- 
ble loss ? 

But if Barneveld had enough to do so to manage the foreign 
relations of his government as to make whatever transpired 
abroad, if possible, inure to his country’s benefit, he still had 
both hands and heart full of the most distracting and weari- 
some labors at home. Grave, fundamental constitutional 
questions were now beginning to rise, and bitter controversies 
to prevail concerning them. Of these, perhaps the most im- 
portant was the question of sovereignty, now raised for the first 
time, not acadetnically, indeed, but practically, and impera- 
tively calling for a final solution.* The United Provinces— 
what were they? A confederacy, or a union? A league of 
sovereign, independent States, bound together by treaty for cer- 
tain specified, temporary purposes, or an incorporated, indissol v- 
able whole? Was the supreme power of the union created 
at Utrecht vested in the States-General, or not?+ While the 

* “The great peculiarity of the Dutch constitution at this epoch was that no 
principle was absolutely settled. In throwing off a foreign tyranny, and success- 
fully vindicating their national independence, the burghers and nobles had not had 
leisure to lay down any organic law. Nor had the day for profound investiga- 
tion of the political or social contract arrived. Men dealt almost exclusively with 
facts, and when the facts arranged themselves illogically and incoherently, the 
mischief was grave and difficult to remedy. It is not a trifling inconvenience for 
an organized commonwealth to be in doubt as to where, in whom, and of what 
nature, is sovereignty. Yet this was precisely the condition of the United Neth- 
erlands.” 

+ When, in consequence of Philip’s violation of his solemn vows to recognize and 
honor the ancient charters and privileges of the Netherland Provinces, exercising a 
tyranny, indeed, that for ferocity and extent has few parallels in history, the people 
determined upon resistance, the whole seventeen provinces revolted. At length, 
however, wearying of the war, disheartened by repeated reverses, ten of these 
provinces, known as the Spanish Netherlands, the Walloon Provinces or Flanders, 
returned to their allegiance, remained subsequently under the Spanish dominion, 
adhered to the Roman Catholic faith, and now constitute the kingdom of Belgium. 
In 1519 the remaining seven provinces, including Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Friesland, Groninger, Overyseel, and Gelderland, formed whatis ealled the “ Union 
of Utrecht,” and thus laid the foundation of the Republic of the seven united 
Provinces. This union was at first merely a league of mutual assistance and 
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war was yet in progress there was neither occasion or dis- 
position to moot these questions; but now that the cessation 
of military operations had given men time to look more deep- 
ly into the nature of their nondescript constitution—partly 
inherited and partly improvised—it was inevitable that its 
weaknesses, inconsistencies, and shortcomings, more or less 
glaring, should be detected, and lead to vigorous, not to say 
passionate and acrimonious, debate. 

Concerning the nature of this fundamental or original union 


Mr. Motley says :— 


The federal policy of the Provinces had drifted into a republican 
form after their renunciation of their Spanish sovereign, not be- 
cause the people of the States, as representing the people, had de- 
liberately chosen a republican system, but because they could get 
no powerful monarch to accept the sovereignty. They had offered 
to become subjects of Protestant England and of Catholic France. 
Both powers had refused the offer, and refused it with something 
like contumely. . . . But the internal policy in all the provinces, 
and in all the towns was republican. Local self-government ex- 
existed every-where. Each city magistracy was a little republic 
in itself. The death of William the Silent before he had been in- 
vested with the sovereign power of all the seven provinces, again 
left that sovereignty in abeyance. Was the supreme power 
of the union created at Utrecht in 1519 vested in the States-Gen- 
eral? * They were beginning theoretically to claim it, but Barne- 
veld denied the existence of any such power either in law or in 
fact. It was a league of sovereignties, he maintained ; a confed- 
eracy of seven independent States, united for certain purposes by a 
treaty made some thirty years before. . .. The Republic existed 
as a fact, but it had never received a formal baptism. So unde- 


defence. Without professing to abandon their allegiance to the king of Spain, the 
parties to this compact bound themselves together to spend all their treasure and 
all their blood in expelling the foreign soldiery from their soil; but it soon became 
apparent that a complete separation from Philip was inevitable, and on July 26, 
1581, the United Provinces assembled at the Hague and solemnly proclaimed 
their independence. 

* The States of any particular province—or, in other words, the Provincial 
legislature—consisted of the clergy, the nobles, and representatives of the cities, or 
of the several municipal corporations of the Province. The States-General were 
constituted of similar materials to those of which the States-Provincial were con- 
structed. They were deputies appointed by the Provincial estates, were in truth 
rather more like diplomatic envoys than senators; were generally bound very 
strictly by instructions, and often, through inter-provincial jealousies, felt bound 
to refer to their constituents on questions when the times demanded a sudden 
decision. 
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fined was its constitution, and so conflicting were the various opin- 
ions in regard to it of eminent men, that it would be difficult to 
say how high treason could be committed against it. Great law- 
yers of the highest intellect and learning believed the sovereign 
power to reside in the separate States ; others found that sovereign- 
ty in the city magistrates; while during a feverish period of war 
and tumult the supreme function had, without any written consti- 
tution, any organic law, practically devolved upon the States-Gen- 
eral, which had now began to claim itasa right. In fact, the Re- 
public was simply an improvised aristocracy of lawyers, mannfac- 
turers, bankers, and corporations, which, in a time of exceptional 
trial, had done immense work, and exhibited astonishing sagacity 
and courage. * * * * * ” 

There was little of what we now understand as the democratic 
sentiment in the Netherlands, There was deep and sturdy attach- 
ment to ancient traditions, privileges, special constitutions extorted 
from a power acknowledge to be superior to the people. When, 
partly to save those chartered rights, and partly to overthrow the 
horrible ecclesiastical tyranny of the sixteenth century, the people 
had accomplished a successful revolt, they never dreamed of popu- 
lar sovereignty, but allowed the municipal corporations, by which 
their local affairs had been for centuries transacted, to unite in of- 
fering to foreign princes one after another the crown which they 
had torn from the head of the Spanish king. When none was 
found to accept the dangerous honor, they had acquiesced in the 
practical sovereignty of the States ; but whether the States-General 
or the States-Provincial were the supreme authority had certainly 
not been definitely or categorically settled. Solong as the States 
of Holland, led by the Advocate, had controlled in great matters 
the political action of the States-General; while the Stadtholder 
stood without a rival at the head of their military affairs, and so 
long as there were no fierce disputes as to government and dogma 
within the bosom of the Reformed Church, these questions which 
were now inflaming the whole population had been allowed to 
slumber. * * * * * * 

The Union of Utrecht of 1519 was a league of petty sovereign- 
ties ; a compact less binding and more fragile than the Articles of 
Union made almost exactly two hundred years later in America, 
and the worthlessness of which, after the strain of war was over, 
had been demonstrated in the dreary years immediately following 
the peace of 1783. 


The Union of Utrecht, then, was simply a contract between 
sovereigns. True, unless these States had been wiser in their 
practice than in their theory, their system in their late tre- 
mendous emergency would have proved of no more account 
to them than a rope of sand. Indeed, nothing could well have 
been more imbecile, as Mr. Motley well suggests, judging 
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especially in the light of subsequent events and experiences, 
than the system so fervently advocated, and so jealously and 
tenaciously maintained in theory, by the Netherlanders. Im- 
agine, for exainple, the sorry figure that would have been made 
by the independent and sovereign province of Zealand, or of 
Groningen, campaigning, or negotiating, or exhibiting itself 
on its own account before the world. Their practical incon- 
sistencies proved in reality their salvation. The preponderance 
of the one province of Holland, richer, more powerful, more 
independent in various ways than the other six provinces 
combined, gave to the confederacy, illegally to be sure, yet 
practically, many of the attributes and advantages of union ; 
not, indeed, by usurpation, but simply from force of cir- 
cumstances. Holland had, in many regards, come to consider 
herself, and to be considered, as the Republic itself; while 
Barneveld, acting always in the name of Holland, and with 
the most modest of titles and appointments, was for a long 
time, in all civil matters, virtually the chiet of the whole coun- 
try. And manifestly, as just suggested, but for this evidently 
unconstitutional exercise of authority, prompted, nay, rendered 
absolutely necessary, by the crisis upon them, the great affairs 
of war and peace on the part of the Provinces could never 
have been so successfully carried on, or brought to so triumph- 
ant a conclusion. Yet, whether a reasonable or an absurd 
system, a vigorous or an imbecile form of government, it can- 
not be denied that the original union of the Netherlands was 
simply a confederacy—a confederacy of aristocratic provinces— 
no charter, precedent, or prescription existing as the ground of 
that central authority that had been exercised more or less by 
the States-General. Accordingly convenient, nay, indispen- 
sable, as this assumption of sovereignty on the part of the 
States-General had proved during the war, and especially 
during negotiations of peace, yet as, in fact, no constitutional 
union had ever been really enacted, naturally such assumption 
of power, with the cessation of hostilities, would come to be 
sharply. inquired into, and often, by a hot political partisan- 
ship, be made the occasion of vehement denunciation as 
instances of unwarrantable, not to say treasonable, “ federal 
usurpation.” Unhappily, not a little of this “fitful armi- 
stice,” which should evidently have been wholly devoted, on 
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the part of the new Republic, to the strengthening of her 
stakes, and to the cultivation of a broad and generous 
nationality, was thus frittered away in stormy and rancor- 
ous political debate, in fomenting petty jealousies and sec- 
tional discords, that could not but materially contribute to the 
weakening of her noble purpose, and the paralyzing of her 
majestic arm. 

In the meantime, more potent by far than any element of 
discord yet introduced into the Republic was the one now 
beginning to be especially active, and springing from religious 
rivalries and theological passion. A late writer * in “ Fraser’s 
Magazine ” observes: “‘ The United Provinces do not seem to 
have found the problem of federation at all difficult. Strong 
common sense and desire of justice sufficed for their laws and 
administration, except so far as the fanaticism of creeds, which 
had poisoned the veins of all Roman Christendom, led them 
astray.” Not only was there a struggle of the civil element 
with the military, of States’ rights against central authority, of 
sword against gown, and of peace against war, but, unhappily 
also, that terrible, never, ending struggle of Church against 
State, prevailing at this time in the bosom of this young Re- 
public.t Alas, that this brief period of nominal and armed 
peace, conquered after nearly two generations of warfare, 
should have been employed by the Republic thus in tearing 
her own flesh! Alas, that this new-born Commonwealth, 
which, notwithstanding the aid of both England and France, 
had yet withstood almost single-handed the onslaught of 
Spain, should now, at the very first epoch of peace, allow the 


* F. W. Newman on “Contrasts of Ancient and Modern History.” 

4 It was the controversy which has been going on since the beginning of his- 
tory, and is likely to be prolonged to the end of time—the struggle for power be- 
tween the sacerdotal and political orders: the controversy whether priests shall con- 
trol the State, or the State govern the priests. The dominant Church was coming 
practically to claim infallibility, and to exercise autocratic powers over the 
State which maintained it. On the other hand, many of the Netherlanders, whose 
creed, under the influence either of the gentle Arminius or of inherited Lutheran 
predilections, did not harmonize altogether with the Heidelberg Catechism, and 
who, accordingly, were coming to be accused of and persecuted for heresy, were 
now beginning to inquire, nay, were feeling called upon to decide whether, after 
having shaking off the Holy Inquisition, and subjected the old Church to the pub- 
lic authority, they were yet to submit to the no less imperious claims of the new 
Church under cover of the plausible fiction of the Holy Ghost. 
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demon of religious hatred to enter into its body and fiercely 
rend it; that the men who, banded like brothers, had so hero- 
ically fought for two generations long for fatherland and free- 
dom, as against an almost superhuman despotism, should now 
be found “howling and foaming against each other like de- 
mons,” as if determined, if possible, to bring the very names of 
liberty and religion into contempt ! 

The great Reformation was considered in its day to have in- 
troduced and established the principle of the supremacy of the 
State over the Church. Hitherto the pope had reigned 
supreme; but now the sovereign of a country that had repudi- 
ated Rome and appropriated the revenues of the ancient 
Church was considered as entitled himself to the prerogatives 
of the pope, and hence at liberty to prescribe his own as the 
creed of his subjects: in reality, manifestly as impudent an 
invasion of human rights as any “ heaven-born dogma of in- 
fallibility.” Meanwhile, in a country like the Netherlands, 
without any personal sovereign, nothing evidently were more 
natural than that, while the representative of the civil power 
would reasonably expect, in accordance with the traditions of 
the Reformation, to succeed to the aforesaid ecclesiastical pre- 
rogatives, there should yet be between the new Church and 
the Government more or less of a. struggle for the mastery. 
Such was now the condition of things at this critical epoch in 
the new Republic. 

Nor was this strife likely to be easy, or specially characterized 
by moderation. Nothing could well be severer than the sim- 
plicity of the Reformed Church, its ritual being utterly desti- 
tute of popish pomp and of aristocratic hierarchy. On the 
other hand, nothing could possibly be more imperious or un- 
compromising than the dogma, nothing more infallible than 
its creed. 

This at present was the issue: To whom, for example, be- 
longed the ecclesiastical edifices—the splendid old minsters in 
the cities, raised by the people’s confiding piety, and the humbler 
but beautiful parish churches in the country.* “ To the State,” 


: 

* In that day so many were the links connecting the Church and State that a 
complete divorce between the two was hardly possible or conceivable. ‘The 
system of Congregationalism so successfully put in practice soon afterward in the 
wilderness of New England, and to which so much of American freedom, political 
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said Barneveld, speaking for the Government. “ To the Church 
itself, represented by its elders and deacons and preachers,” was 
the reply of the opposite party. To whom belonged the right 
of prescribing laws and ordinances of public worship, of ap- 
pointing preachers, school-masters, and sextons? “ To the civil 
authority,” said the magistrates, “ by which the Churches are 
maintained, and the salaries of the ecclesiastics paid. Why, in- 
deed, are not the States of Holland as sovereign as the kings of 
England or Denmark, the electors of Saxony or Brandenburg, 
or the magistrates of Zurich or Basel?” “To the Holy Ghost 
inspiring the Class and Synod,” on the other hand, responded 
the Church. 

In 1590 a compromise, under the guidance of Barneveld, was 
effected, in accordance with which it was provided that civil 
functionaries and Church officials in equal numbers should be 
responsible for the maintenance of the interests of religion and 
of education. 

This compromise was sufficiently successful during the war. 
During this crucial epoch external pressure kept down theo- 
logical passion. Little leisure, then, indeed for acrimonious 
dispute concerning ecclesiastica] patronage and prerogative. Be- 
sides, the love of independence, the passion for nationality, and 
devotion to ancient political privileges, not only equally fervent 
and genuine, but naturally uppermost during this period in all 
breasts, contributed materially to modify the hostility of the 
different religious forces of the land. But as soon as that 
struggle was over, and men had liberty to devote themselves 
once more to the pursuits of peace, the ecclesiastical trumpet 
is again heard sounding far and wide, while contending priests 
and laymen rush madly to the fray. Nay, not only does the 
old controversy between Church and Government burst forth 


as well as religious, is due, was not easy to adopt in an old country like the 
Netherlands. Splendid churches and cathedrals, the legal possession of which 
would be contended for by rival sects, could scarcely be replaced by temporary 
structures of lath and plaster, or by humble back parlors of mechanics’ shops.” 
These questions of property—the same that, at the present time, so seriously em- 
barrasses the question of disestablishment in England and Prussia—were of a 
very complicated nature. Not only the States and communities claimed in rival- 
ry the ownership of church property, but many private families, by endowment 
or inheritance, by rights or titles derived often from imperial or ducal charters, 
also asserted their claim to the same. 
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afresh, but this time with a bitterness, virulence, and violence 
born only of a principle more potent and pestilent than any 
mere party spirit, or even the rivalries of political ambition. 
Sir James Mackintosh has somewhere said that in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth there was no more thought of tolerating 
heresy than there was of tolerating murder orarson. The truth 
contained in this remark, difficult as it may be for us in this 
age to realize it, and hence too apt by the historical student of 
to-day to be lost sight of, must yet, evidently, be constantly 
kept in mind by us if we would judge correctly of the events 
of that stormy period. To the intensity of religious feeling, 
and the bitter rivalries of creed which thus almost every-where 
prevailed in that day, the Provinces of the Netherlands, it 
would seem, formed no exception. True, toleration of various 
creeds, including even the Roman Catholic, so far as abstinence 
from inquisition into consciences and private parlors was con- 
cerned, had been secured in this country: a very considerable 
step, this, too, manifestly, in advance of the -practices of the 
sixteenth century—the practice of burning, hanging, and bury- 
ing alive of culprits guilty simply of another creed than the 
dominant one, or the one established by law. And yet even 
here the “ fanaticism of creeds” was distilling its deadly virus, 
Already heresy was becoming that “monster of so hideous a 
mien that to be hated,” denounced, pursued, and crushed, had 
but to be seen. But what was heresy? Popery? To be sure, 
Socinianism ? Most certainly. But this by no means com- 
prehended all. The theology of the country had been strong- 
ly Calvinistic. To question the established creed, that is, the 
Reformed religion as founded on the Netherland Confession 
and the Heidelberg Catechism—this, also, was heresy. In 
this latter, its mildest form, the dreaded, pestilent thing now 
had actually crept into the great University of Leyden—the 
very University founded in grateful commemoration of the 
successful resistance of the siege under Alva. Yes, in that re- 
nowned and consecrated institution Arminius and Vorstius* 


* Born in Cologne. Vorstius had been a lecturer in Geneva, and had written a 
book against a Jesuit by name of Belarimo, which he had dedicated to the States- 
General. Upon the death of Arminius the overseers of Leydon University ap- 
pointed him to be professor of theology in place of the illustrious departed doc- 
tor. Though thoroughly evangelical, he was yet otherwise liberal in his views. 
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were daily advocating doctrines and disseminating views which 
Gomarus and other good Calvinists cordially denounced as 
damnable heresies. And so the country became divided be- 
tween, and most intensely and unhappily inflamed concerning, 
these two creeds. In the energetic language of Motley :— 


In burghers’ mansions, peasants’ cottages, mechanics’ back par- 
lors; on board herring smacks, canal boats, and East Indiamen; 
in shops, counting-rooms, farm- -yards, guard. rooms, ale-houses ; on 
the Exchange, in the tennis-court, on the mall; at banquets, at 
burials, christenings, or bridals ; wherever and whenever human 
creatures met each other, there was ever to be found the fierce 
wrangle of Remonstrant and Contra-Remonstrant, the hissing of 
red-hot theological rhetoric, the pelting of hostile texts. The 
blacksmith’s iron cooled on the anvil, the tinker dropped a kettle 
half mended, the broker left a bargain unclinched, the Schevenin- 
gen fisherman in his wooden shoes forgot the cracks in his pinkie, 
while each paused to hold high converse with friend or foe on fate, 
free will, or absolute foreknowledge, losing himself in wandering 
mazes, whence there was no issue, Province against province, 
city against city, family against family—it was one vast scene of 
bickering, denuntiation, heart- -burnings, mutual excommunication, 
and hatred. 


How sad, how pitiable the spectacle! Men who a genera- 
tion before had stood pledged to resist, with all the might 
that comes from union, the fell spirit of that Holy Inquisition 
which was dooming all who had wandered from the ancient 
fold, or resisted foreign tyranny, to the ax, the fagot, or the 
living grave, now engaged in tearing each others’ characters in 
pieces, and indulging in mutual loathing and the bitterest ha- 
tred, and for what? Simply on account of a difference of opin- 
jon concerning the doctrine of predestination. 

In this controversy the Calvinists were doubtless in the ma- 
jority,* and as aggressive, audacious, vehement, and uncom- 


He was fiercely accused, however, by the Calvinistic faction, not only of Armin- 
ianism, but of Socinianism, Pelagianism, Atheism—one hardly knows what. The 
wrath of Gomarus, Plaucius, and Bogerman, meantime, strange to say, was as 
nothing to the ire of King James, who, raving at the insolence of the appointment 
of such a monster of infidelity to a professorship, peremptorily ordered the States 
of Holland, on pain of forever forfeiting his friendship, to exclude Conrad Vorstius 
from the theological chair, and to forbid him even from “nestling anywhere in the 
country.” For months, and even years, the whole land rocked with the excite- 
ment occasioned by this appointment. 

* “As arule the population, especially of the humbler classes, and a great 
majority of the preachers, were Calvinistic, or Contra-Remonstrant. The magis- 
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promising as numerous. Indeed, it may not be denied that 
this self-same, intensely believing, and perfectly fearless spirit 
of Calvinism had been the animating soul, the motive power, 
of the grand revolt itself. To have encountered Spain and 
Rome without Calvinism—withont its fierce, uncompromising, 
self-sacrificing spirit—in other words, to have attempted this 
revolt relying upon manicipal enthusiasm or patriotism alone, 
says Mr. Motley— 

Would have been to throw away the sword and fight with the 
scabbard. . . . But it is equally certain that these hot gospelers, 
who had suffered so much martyrdom and achieved so many mir- 
acles, were fully aware of their power and despotic in its exer- 
cise. Against the oligarchy of commercial and juridical corpora- 
tions they stood there the most terrible oligarchy of all; the aris- 
tocracy of God’s elect, predestined from all time, and to all eternity, 
to take precedence of, and to look down upon, their inferior and 
lost fellow-creatures. 


How inevitable that this aristocracy which had doneso much, 
which had confessedly breathed into the new-born common- 
wealth the very breath of life, should, in this its hour of tri- 


umph, be haughty, intolerant, despotic. 

The time had now fully come for these “hot gospelers” to 
attempt to “play the monarch.” The influence of Arminius 
had already become considerable ; so great, indeed, that when 
the preachers of Holland severally were called upon by a synod 
to sign the Heidelberg Catechism, many of them refused. Here 
at length was open heresy and revolt, The Church should rise 


trates, the burgher patricians, were Remonstrant. In Holland the controlling in- 
fluence was Remonstrant; but Amsterdam and four or five other cities of that 
Province held to the opposite doctrine. These cities formed a small minority in 
the States Assembly of Holland, sustained by a large majority in the States- 
General. The Proviuce of Utrecht was almost unanimously Remonstrant. The 
five other provinces were decidedly Contra-Remonstrant.” 

The cause, doubtless, of so many of the preachers throughout Holland being 
Gomarian, while the magistrates were Arminian, was that Arminius was under- 
stood to ascrtbe to the civil authority the right to decide upon certain Church 
matters, while Gomarus maintained that ecclesiastical affairs should be regulated 
wholly in ecclesiastical assemblies. It seems to have been felt by the clergy that 
if many Churches or sects existed, all would alike remain subject to the civil au- 
thority, and thus the power of the priesthood would sink before that of the burgher 
aristocracy. They must have a theocracy, therefore, founded on divine right, 
and knowing no magistrate but the Holy Ghost—a doctrine which. upon the con- 
dition of the divorce of Church and State, can hardly, indeed, admit of rational 
dispute. 
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at once and vindicate her authority. Rebuke had not availed. 
It was time she had passed from censure to action. Accord- 
ingly, to fix upon and establish an authentic and authoritative 
creed, and especially with a view to arresting the progress and 
destroying the growing influence and power of Arminianism, 
it was demanded on the part of the dominant party that a 
general Synod, that is, a Synod of ail the Provinces, should be 
called. To this demand, for obvious reasons, Barneveld was 
most energetically opposed. Though his theological views 
appear to have been the earlier and less complete Armini- 
anism,* yet, from first to last, the Advocate firmly and vigor- 
ously maintained that a general Synod of all the States had no 
constitutional right whatever to impose a creed on the indi- 
vidual States.t This position, of course, brought Barneveld 
into sharp and irreconcilable antagonism with the strongest 
and most influential party of Dutch Protestants. It also 


* Like Arminius, he did not positively deny final perseverance. He wrote shortly 
before his death: “I have never been able to believe in the matter of high predesti- 
nation. I have left it in the hands of God the Lord. I bold that a good Christian 
man must believe that he through God’s grace, and by the expiation of his sin 
through our Redeemer Jesus Christ, is predestined to be saved, and that this be- 
lief in his salvation, founded alone on God’s grace, and the merits of our Redeemer 
Jesus Christ, comes to him through the same grace of God. And if he falls into 
great sins, his firm hope and confidence must be that the Lord God will not allow 
him to continue in them, but that through prayer for grace and repentance he 
will be converted from evil, and remain in the faith to the end of his life.” 

+ While it is certain that stadtholders, and all other magistrates ever since the 
establishment of independence, were sworn to maintain the Reformed religion and 
to prevent a public divine worship under any other form, it is equally certain that 
by the Thirteenth Article of the Act of Union—the organic law of the confedera- 
tion made at Utrecht in 1579—each province reserved for itself full control of relig- 
ious questions. 

This demand for a Synod was opposed, certainly with reason, on the part of 
many of the magistrates, on the ground that the war against Spain was not under- 
taken to maintain a sect; that men of various sects and creeds had fought with 
equal valor against the common foe; that religious compulsion was hateful, and 
that no synod had a right to claim Netherlanders as slaves. On the other hand 
it was urged, and, strange to say, no doubt honestly believed, “that the great war 
with Spain had been made, not against the Inquisition, not to prevent Nether- 
landers from being burned and buried alive, not in defense of ancient charters, 
constitutions, and privileges—the precious result of centuries of popular resist- 
ance to despotic foree—not to maintain an amount of civil liberty and local self- 
government larger in extent than any then existing in the world, not to assert 
equality of religion for all men, but simply to establish the true religion, the one 
Church, the only possible creed—the creed and the Church of Calvin.” 
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brought him, however, into sympathy with the Arminians, or 
Remonstrants,* as they were called; the latter, meanwhile, not 
only readily accepting the Advocate’s States’ rights doctrine, 
but most ardently embracing his theory of the supremacy of 
the State over the Church. 

On the other hand, Prince Maurice, so far as he was under- 
stood to have any settled or definite convictions touching the 
matters in dispute, was regarded as favoring the claims of the 
Contra-Remonstrants, and as advocating a national as opposed 
to a States’ rights policy. And thus, not unnaturally, instinct- 
ively in fact, and logically, these two men—Barneveld as the 
Advocate of the most influential of the States, and Maurice, 
as Stadtholder of the United Provinces—found themselves re- 
spectively the chieftains of these two opposing parties. The 
contest, as it finally developed itself, was squarely between a 
hierarchy on the one hand and the State upon the other. Nor 
was this all, for in those days, and in that land, theology and 
politics may be said to have been one. The contest was also 
ostensibly between the people and a burgher aristocracy ; be- 
tween the Calvinists, in a word, as representing the sacerdotal, 
democratic, and national elements, and the Arminians, as rep- 
resenting liberty or toleration in Church matters, and the 
sovereignty of the several States, so far at least as the conduct 
of their own internal interests or affairs was concerned.+ 

In the meantime the battle-line is drawn up. The squad- 
rons on both sides are mustered; the trumpets are sounded, 
and the contesting parties rush to the conflict. But, alas! 


* The preachers who were disciples of Arminius had, in a private assembly, 
drawn up what was called a Remonstrance, addressed to the States of Holland, 
and defending themselves from the reproach that they were seeking any essential 
change in the divine seryice, or were desirous of creating tumult or schism. This 
Remonstranee, set fortl by the pen of the famous Uytenbogaert, was placed in 
the hands of Barneveld for delivery to the States of Holland. Thenceforth the 
Arminians were called Remonstrants. The Calvinists came subsequently to be 
demonstrated Contra-Remonstrants. 

+ It may seem strange, and with reason, that in this contest the people were 
not found on the side of popular rights, and that “democracy” is found training, 
hand in hand, with despotism, both sacerdotal and political. This, however, is not 
the first time that names have thus grossly belied the parties to which they were 
applied. The Calvinistic, or Contra-Remonstrant, party was democratic only in 
the sense that it happened to embrace the masses of the people, not that it stood, 
in any proper sense, for the rights of human nature. 
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the influence of Barneveld, hitherto so ail-controlling in the 
States-General, resting on the complete submission of the 
States of Holland to his will, is manifestly tottering. As the 
schism deepens, the States-General, gradually yielding to the 
great pressure brought to bear upon them, recede from the 
noble position they had assumed under the Advocate’s Jead 
and become Contra-Remonstrant. In fact, a majority of the 
Provinces being already decidedly Contra~-Remonstrant in 
their politics, and hence by no means opposed to a National 
Synod, it simply required evidently the withdrawal, even 
though but partial, of Barneveld’s overshadowing influence, 
to carry the States-General as a body in favor of the coveted 
Synod. 

Anxious and troubled, but undismayed, the Advocate does * 
his utmost in this terrible emergency. But in vain. The 
Synod party prevails. By foul means, when fair will not 
suffice ; by force and fraud, when legitimate measures fail, it 
marches straight on to its object. Despotism for the time 
being is enthroned in both Church and State; the Remon-: 
strants are crushed with a high hand, and Barneveld and his 
noble party are buried forever. 

It is not easy to account for the sudden and utter overthrow 
of a man of Barneveld’s influence, ability, and distinguished 
services to his country and the world. A variety of causes 
seem to have conspired to this end. Indeed, he may be re- 
garded as the victim of a vast conspiracy of circumstances as 
well as of wicked man. On his devoted head, with a singular 
and fatal unanimity, there seems to have been concentrated 
adverse influences from every quarter. The military interest, 
the ecclesiastical power, the influence of foreign nations exerted 
through diplomatic intrigue, once his ascendency had gone, 
rapidly arrayed themselves in determined and bitter hostility 
to him, and ostensibly, for the most part, on the ground of 
what was deemed his tyrannous usurpation. As we have al- 
ready seen, the Province of Holland, representing more than 
half the population, wealth, strength, and intellect of the whole 
confederation, had, practically, achieved an irregular supremacy 
in the States-General. This undeniable superiority was now, it 
appears, causing a rank growth of envy, hatred, and jealousy 


.throughout the country; and so, not unnaturally, the great 
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Advocate, so intimately identified with that Province, and 
who had so long wielded its overshadowing power, was left 
personally to reap the full harvest of that malice. 

This malice, meantime, was very greatly aggravated and in- 
tensified, on the one hand, by the bitter animosities, political 
and ecclesiastical, engendered by the internal convulsions to 
which reference has already been made, and on the other, by 
the hatreds and revenges of partisan warfare and of disap- 
pointed ambition. James, for example, could never forgive 
Barneveld for that masterly policy by which more than once 
he had been himself’ effectually checkmated and outwitted, 
and accordingly gave vent to his personal jealousy, wounded 
vanity, and political hatred by inspiring his embassador to 
pour into the ears of Prince Maurice the venom of suspicion, 
and to inflame the jealousy of the latter against his great 
rival, Indeed, the course of James and his agents, in quite all 
respects, seem to have been cunningly devised to sow discord 
in the Provinces, and especially to inflame an unhappily grow- 
ing animosity between the Stadtholder and the Advocate. 
Had the king received direct instructions from the Spanish 
cabinet how to play the Spanish game, says Mr. Motley, he 
could hardly have done it with more docility, or a deadlier 
effect. 

Another factor in the problem of Barneveld’s downfall was 
the black perfidy of one of whom the Advocate certainly had 
reason to expect better things. Francis Aerssens, who for 
many years had been Holland’s embassador to France, perceiv- 
ing that the power of the man through whose friendship he 
had risen was now perhaps on the decline, with the keen in- 
stinct of self-advancement was already quietly attaching him- 
self to the fortunes of the “ coming man.” From well-considered 
motives of public policy, the States of Holland determined 
upon the recall of this theirembassador to France. No sooner 
was this measure effected than the wrath of the latter flamed 
forth without disguise against Barneveld and all his adherents. 
Professing to believe that it was the Advocate who had pro- 
cured his removal, and that, moreover, this high official was 
deliberately and of fixed purpose blackening his character and 
undermining his influence at home and abroad, all his ancient 
feelings of kindness and devotion towards ‘his former patron 
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and friend seem to have turned utterly to gall. Henceforth 
he was the bosom friend of the prince, whose well-known and 
growing jealousy of Barneveld he was not slow, of course, to 
feed to the full. 

And thus the clouds were gathering every day more darkly 
over the head of the Advocate. While steadfastly and heroically 
pursuing his own patriotic way, powerful and deadly enemies, 
almost without number, were silently and industriously band- 
ing themselves together against this venerable, yet still vigorous 
and laborious statesman ; the very eminence of his position, 
meantime, rendering him, doubtless, all the more a shining 
mark fur calumny and hatred. In addition to reasons al- 
ready adduced for the Advocate’s growing unpopularity, not 
to mention his determined opposition to a powerful mercan- 
tile interest, the West India Company, which he confidently 
considered as likely, unwisely and prematurely, to precipitate 
a renewed conflict with Spain, or the vehement and unscru- 
pulous execrations of the “Orthodox” party in France, En- 
gland, and all the Netherlands; nor yet the anger of the 
French princes, and all those of the old Huguenot party who 
had been foolish enough to act with them in their purely self- 
ish, not to say treasonable schemes against the French govern- 
ment ;* in addition to the overflowing hatred of King James, 
and the perfidy of former political friends, there remains yet 
one more, stil] more important and probably the fatal, cause of 
that downfall to be cansidered—-the implacable personal ani- 


* Upon the death of Henry IV. of France a mob of Protestant or Huguenot 
nobles arrayed themselves in opposition to the late king’s successor. The Calvin- 
istic or Contra-Remonstrant party in the Netherlands, with Prince Maurice, 
who, by blood or alliance, was connected with more than one of these princes in 
revolt, at the head, sympathized with the rebels, and most bitterly denounced Barne- 
veld as, on the other hand, favoring the Papal-Spanish policy of the present incumbent 
of the French throne, because he would not follow their example. Nothing, however, 
can be more manifest thar that, whatever may or may not have been the Advocate’s 
sympathy with this internal rebellion against that government, as the official rep- 
resentative of a nation at peace therewith, the only legal thing for him to do was 
to deal with and support corporate France—the de facto French government. This, 
moreover, was not only the legal government, but withal one bound to the States by 
treaties of alliance and friendship; and it would have been a poor return for the 
many favors, and the constant aid bestowed by Henry IV. on the Republic, as 
well as an imbecile mode of avenging his murder, to help thus, after his death, 
throw his kingdom into bloodshed and confusion. 
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mosity of the Stadtholder. Maurice of Nassau, too long re- 
buked by the genius and humiliated by the great influence 
and power of the Advocate, could brook, it would seem, this 
overshadowing presence no longer. 

The rivalry between these two men had already not only 
begun, but become pronounced, during the negotiations for 
the Truce. The Advocate had felt it absolutely necessary for 
the Republic to suspend the war at the very earliest moment 
that she could treat with her ancient sovereign on a footing 
of equality. Maurice was opposed tu this policy. Why ? 
Manifestly because as soon as the war was over his occupation, 
evidently, would be gone. 

In times of peace the emoluments, consideration, dignity, 
influence, and personal power of this the greatest captain of 
the age must, of course, be less than in times of war. 
Besides, Maurice evidently wished to make himself sovereign 
of the country. Nor was this surprising. ‘“ With the noblest 
blood of Europe in his veins, whose direct ancestor three cen- 
turies before had been emperor, not only of these provinces, 
but of all Germany, and half Christendom besides ; whose 
immortal father had, under God, been the creator and saviour 
of the new Commonwealth, had made sacrifices such as no man 
ever made for a people, and had at last laid down his life in 
its defense ; who had himself fought daily from boyhood up- 
ward in the great cause, who had led national armies from 
victory to victory till he had placed his country as a military 
school and a belligerent power foremost among the nations, 
and had at last so exhausted and humbled the great adversary 
and former tyrant that he was glad enough of a truce ”—it 
was by no means remarkable that this man should aspire to 
rule by hereditary right a land with which, by countless sacri- 
fices and heroic achievements, his name and his race had be- 
come indelibly associated. Unhappily, however, for him, Bar- 
neveld stood inhis way. Barneveld was in favor of a republi- 
can form of government,* and accordingly sharply antagonized 


* The Advocate was neither democrat nor demagogue. A lawyer, a magistrate, 
a noble, he had but little sympathy with the humbler classes, which he was far too 
much in the habit of designating as rabble and populace. Yet his anger was less 
against them than against the priests, the foreigners, the military and diplomatic 
mischief-makers by whom they were urged on to dangerous demonstrations. . . . 
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the designs of Maurice. The Advocate, thus, was in the way 
of the gratification of the Stadtholder’s ambition. The Ad- 
vocate, then, must be put out of the way. To this end, first, 
his character must be traduced. Accordingly, as just stated, 
he was systematically pursued by the most unrelenting def- 
amation. The very air, so to speak, was full of the most 
venomous, virulent, and unscrupulous libels. Charges of trea- 
son were flying thick and fast. “The Advocate is traveling 
straight to Spain,” said Maurice. Was he not tolerant of 
Arminianism and Popery? And had he not persisted in 
supporting France, Papal and Medicean as the court of the 
young king was so well known to be? What better evidence 
than this, truly, that he was “ bought with Spanish gold ”— 
this man who was literally wearing his very life out in exer- 
tions to stem the rising tide of Spanish and Catholic aggres- 
sion? Verily, did we not know to what depths of credulity 
men in all ages can sink when possessed of the demon of party 
malice and theological rancor, we should roundly deny the 
possibility of men going about looking each other in the face, 
and rehearsing such insane and puerile gibberish. Yet these 
base lies, it would seem, gained credence ainong the people, and 
drove them to frenzy. They heaped execration upon this 
gray-haired patriot, and demanded his life as a sacrifice to 
their fury. It was in vain that he responded to their execra- 
tions by an unanswerable vindication of his conduct. It was 
in vain that, while the whole land was ringing with anathemas 
against him, he rendered his country invaluable and everlast- 
ing service by the redemption, on the payment of only one 
third of the debt, of all the cautionary towns, placed many 
years before in the hands of the English as security on a loan 
of moneys from Queen Elizabeth. This masterly negotiation 
awakened no popular gratitude. The old man was hated, and 
must be remorselessly crushed. How sad the spectacle here pre- 


It was hisinstinct to guide and protect the people in whom he recognized no char- 
tered or inherent right to govern. In his Republic, or Union, there was no pre- 
tense of any constitution, incorporation, or organic law laid down by the people. 
The people had never been consulted; they did not exist, in fact, politically. 
This, to be sure, was the primal defect of their institutions; yet the Netherland- 
ers would have been centuries before their age had they been able to remedy 
this defect. Barneveld’s Republic was a confederacy of burgher aristocracies. His 
protest was against a king and a pope in the person ofa Stautholder. 
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sented to the world: the son of William the Silent, having 
achieved immortal glory by his military genius, which made 
him, it is said, the founder of modern military tactics, now 
staining the fame of his house by the most atrocious con- 
duct toward its noblest benefactor. Fully resolved on absolute 
power, and on vengeance against all such as stood in his way, 
he watched and waited for his opportunity. This he beheld 
in the great religious conflict then raging between the Calvin- 
ists and Arminians. Accordingly, while still holding on to 
his vast influence with the army, this great captain, the son of 
William the Silent, the martial Stadtholder, now in the full- 
ness of his fame and vigor of his years, openly takes his place, 
as already intimated, as the chieftain of the Contra~-Remon- 
strants. Convinced that the inflexible Barneveld would never 
abandon the Arminian sect, with which he had become at 
least politically identified, it seemed quite certain that by 
siding actively with the enemies of the latter, who were great- 
ly in a majority, he might eventually destroy the Advocate, 
annihilate the Arminian movement, and thus acquire his long 
coveted absolute sovereignty. To this end he, on the one 
hand, hypocritically flatters, and excites the passions of the 
Gomarists ; while on the other, at the head of his armies, he 
marches through the land seizing and holding all the chief 
towns in terror, dispersing the militia which the magistrates 
in self-defense had assembled, and having now, by the death 
of an elder brother, become Prince of Orange, he openly and 
boldly proclaims his authority. Barneveld, Grotius, and other 
distinguish Arminian statesman, having, in the meantime, been 
summarily arrested and thrown into prison, Maurice is left at 
last absolutely without a rival. 

The National Synod, so long dernanded by the Gomarists, 
and which Barneveld but too plainly saw could result only in 
tyranny, was convened shortly after the arrest of this wise pat- 
riot, who had so steadily and sturdily opposed the assembling 
of such a body. Very largely a packed convention, the sword 
of Maurice, whenever necessary, ordaining the complexion of 
the delegations of which it was composed, and called quite as 
much for political as ecclesiastical purposes, the destruction of 
the Remonstrants having been settled upon hardly less as the 
political enemies of Maurice than as the eeclesiastical foes of 
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the Gomarists, this famous (infamous?) Synod assembled at 
Dort November 13, 1618, and continued its sittings six months. 
While the members of this august and very important tribunal— 
elated, doubtless, by the sense of their distinguished services 
to the Church and to mankind—were at last being wined and 
dined, and regaled with sweet music, in consideration of the 
auspicious conclusion of their arduous and responsible labors, 
circumstances were elsewhere transpiring in strange and tragic 
contrast with these untimely junketings at Dort. 

Is it not singularly significant of the fact that the calling of 
this Synod of Dort, the fate of the Remonstrants, and the fall 
of Barneveld, were all parts of one comprehensive plan of per- 
secution, originating with the rancorous bigotry of the Contra- 
Remonstrants, that it was on the very day on which this Synod 
commenced its sessions that Barneveld had his first examina- 
tion, and that it was on the very day after it had closed its 
public sittings that this distinguished victim of bigotry fell by 
the hand of the executioner? In the meantime, debarred 
through all the dreary period of his protracted incarceration 
from the poor privilege of even seeing his wife and children, 
and vouchsafed at last a trial that was but a shocking mockery 
of justice, Barnevelt, the founder of the Netherland Common- 
wealth, perished, the victim of religious bigotry and of a ty- 
rant’s ambition. Another has well said: “The Spanish In- 
guisition itself, the arbitrary and bloody jurisdiction of which 
this distinguished statesman, in conjunction with William L., 
Prince of Orange, had so successfully opposed, never con- 
ducted a trial with more injustice, secresy, and remorseless 
rigor.” 

The last act of this tragedy, characterized by Macaulay, we 
believe, as “judicial assassination,” and perpetrated with a 
brutal ferocity equaled only by the holy serenity with which 
it was encountered, and serving withal as the fitting seal of 
sanction of the aforesaid Synod’s labors, occurred on the morn- 
ing of the 13th of May, 1618. When the feeble old man was 
Jed out to execution his steps trembled, but not with fear. 
His last words were, “Christ is my guide. Lord, have mercy 
upon me! Father, into thy hands I commend my. spirit.” 
He then bowed his neck, the ax fell, and his white locks 
were reddened with his blood. 





Georg Sternhjelm. 


Aer, I.—GEORG STJERNHJELM, THE FATHER OF 
SWEDISH POETRY. 


A COMPREHENSIVE view of Scandinavian literature distin- 
guishes three fundamental periods: the period of the Eddas, 
of folk-poesy, and of modern literature. The works of the first 
period are chiefly by Icelanders; yet their language and the 
phases of life they represent were common to the whole north. 
It is impossible to determine definitely the origin of the oldest 
of them; for example, the anonymous, the mythical, and the 
heroic songs that make up the elder or poetic Edda. But later 
a national literature, whose authors are known in history, grew 
up and declined. It was based on a pagan theogony, and repre- 
sented merely pagan views; when, therefore, paganism was 
supplanted by Christianity, “its essential content, the assem- 
bly of the gods, and its essential condition, faith in the same,” * 
were gone; but its artistic form continued to employ the 
skill of versifiers long after its spirit had departed. Between 
the close of this and the beginning of the period of modern 
literature lies a middle age of anonymous ballads and popular 
poetry. This age is, moreover, marked by the growth of the 
Danish and Swedish languages from the mother tongue, which 
has preserved its integrity only on the barren shores of Iceland. 

The leading features of a period succeeding one of great 
creative energy are not unfrequently criticism and commenta- 
tion. The fact, therefore, that the later Edda has its chief sig- 
nificance as a commentary on the earlier, indicates that the 
genius of the nation had already, in the time of Snorro Stur- 
leson, lost something of its boldness and vigor. The original 
literature was poetic ; but a time came when the glorious saga of 
the Asas ceased to be believed, and the mind, devoid of the 
inspiration of an unquestioned faith, was no longer capable of 
its former lofty and daring flights. Instead of soaring in a 
region peopled by gods and demi-gods, it pursued the beaten 
path of human life and experience. Thus arose the prose saga. 
The transition in form is manifest in the practice, begun early 
by the skalds, of prefixing to their songs introductions in prose, 


* Hammarskéld, ‘‘Svenska Vitterhetens Historia,"*i, 5. Orebro, 1866. 
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and of introducing at irregular intervals remarks of explana- 
tion. These formed part of the recitation. 


By this means that changed form was already prepared which 
was later employed in long narrations: to deliver the principal 
part of the narration in prose, but now and then, partly for the 
sake of strengthening and partly by way of embellishing the story, 
to introduce strophes of songs; sometimes composed by the au- 
thor of the saga, oftener by old, distinguished poets, who not 
unfrequently were themselves the chief characters in such sagas.* 


Those extant in this style date, in their written form, from 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. When they 
began to be written down from oral tradition, the writer com- 
mitted to paper what was delivered to him, the saga as it 
existed in the popular mind, in the mind of the narrator. In 
the later centuries, however, he disdains to be longer a mere 
scribe; he adds to his office some of the functions of an author. 
He throws into his work something of his own personality. 
He introduces personal reflections, detailed descriptions of 
nature and of feeling, and attempts in vain to transform the 
saga into a work of art. Consequently those written first rank 
highest. They possess a naive directness, which makes them 
as the immediate, impersonal, and uncorrupted productions of 
the nation. 

From Iceland went out also the ancient minstrels, or hof- 
skalds, of the north. Nowhere else has this class of men been 
so highly esteemed as in Scandinavia; and nowhere else have 
they merited so much by their learning and character. Be- 
longing often by birth to the higher ranks of society, by educa- 
tion to the most cultivated, and by deeds to the bravest, they 
wandered from court to court, from land to land, and wherever 
they came were welcome and honored guests. They sang the 
heroic exploits of kings and warriors. Like the nation to which 
they belonged, they admired above every thing bravery; they 
gloried in honest, open, manly daring. When Christianity 
came, its gentle, non-resisting spirit appeared to them contempt- 
ible. They looked with sadness on the degenerating nation ; 
but they, too, had already degenerated. Their poetry retained 
now only the form of what it had been. Early in the thir- 


* Atterbom, “ Forn-Skandinaviska och Svenska Vitterhetens Historia intill 
Stjernhjelm, (Inleduingtill Svenska Siare och Skalder,”) 211. Orebro, 1864. 
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teenth century it was heedlessly listened to in Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, and had ceased to be fully understood. The 
modern languages were supplanting the ancient. Sturle Thord- 
son, who sang at the court of Birger Jarl and Magnus Ladus- 
las in the later half of the thirteenth century, was the last Ice- 
landic hofskald in Sweden. A new period had begun. The 
different nations—Denmark, Norway, and Sweden—were be- 
ginning to have distinguishing characteristics. These are seen, 
among other things, in the language. We may with propriety 
speak of the Swedish language as early as 1250, yet at this 
time it differed but little from the Norse. In its develop- 
ment we mark three principal periods: 1. The Middle Age; 
2. From Gustavus I. to Dalin; 3. From Dalin to the present. 
The first is the period of popular poetry. 


The character of this popular poetry, in contrast with the epic 
treatment, in ancient song, of the more remarkable external events: 
—conflicts of the gods and adventures of warriors—is a return to 
the inner depths of the feelings and the heart, whose secret emo- 
tions, sometimes embraced in an outline of knightly exploits, it 
seeks to reproduce in simple, pathetic, dream-like tones. It is a 
mystic expression of the innermost spiritual life of the whole peo- 
ple—the only expression, still vague and merely suggestive, yet 
deeply significant, which the nation, from the grade of culture it 
had then attained, was able to give. The middle age of Sweden, 
filled with endless conflicts between the powerful, and with end- 
less suffering for the weak, has breathed forth in these artless 
sounds its sadness over the present and its longing for a better 
hereafter; a happier future in this life, or a blessed state in eternity. 
This lament, the key-note of the whole, is, however, not that of 
effeminacy or helplessness ; on the contrary, it is full of manly self- 
denial, of unsubdued courage and living hope, and sometimes, 
under the influence of the severe yet beautiful northern nature, it 
passes into almost sportive ‘and, with its feature of sadness, ex- 
tremely pathetic expressions of joy over the newly-awakened life 
of spring and summer, and the delightful pastimes or labors in 
forest and field, on meadow and lake. The feelings which these 
ballads express, and the virtues which they celebrate, are the first 
and simplest of the uncorrupted heart—affection, fidelity, manly 
bravery, chastity, love of home and country, self-denial, piety ; 
in a word, such as are most immediate for these children ot 
nature, who, after having directed the burdensome toils of the day 
to satisfying the simplest physical wants, devote the quiet of 
evening to the utterance of the most primitive and natural emo- 
tions of the soul.* 


* Hammarsk6ld, “Svenska Vitterhetens Historia,” i, 6. 
Fourtn Series, Vor. XXVIL—36 
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Some of these songs originated in Sweden, and are the 
peculiar possession of the Swedish people; some belong to 
Scandinavia as a whole, and some are common to several 
nations.* To these last no nation can lay exclusive claim. 
Like the popular tales, “ which nurses still tell, with almost the 
same words, in the Thuringian forest and in the Norwegian 
villages, and to which crowds of children listen under the 
Pippal trees of India,” + they are part of the common inherit- 
ance of the Indo-European race. Whether belonging primarily 
to an earlier or later stage of its history, they are composed by 
the people collectively. They mark the transition from epic 
to lyric poetry. Arising at a time when there existed scarcely 
any other individuality than the national, the feelings which 
they represent, and the interests in which they are concerned, 
are not individual but general. It is not the conscious poet 
that seeks to represent the known experience of his inner life, 
but from the lips of the simple bard are poured forth the 
yearnings of the national heart. And yet, with all their sub- 
jectivity, their visions of desire and hope, of longing and 
regret, of love and hate, of joy and sorrow, they are without 
subject, t except as the singer, reproducing them in the language 
and melody given them by the people, for the time being 
personates the nation. Those that belong solely to Sweden as 
a separate people have their origin in that revival of intellect- 
ual activity in the North, which followed the union of the 
purely Germanic and Christian ideas. Ancient song, feeble 
with age, sank in the fetters of an unyielding form. Chris- 
tianity breathed into it something of its life-giving spirit. It 
shook off its shackles, and sought to clothe itself in a dress 
becoming its new character. Thus all through this period 
these popular songs showed great lack of fixedness in both 
form and content. Abandoned to the care of an uncritical 
public, passing from mouth to mouth and from generation to 
generation, they remained in a state of constant change. Who- 
ever received them from parents or friends, from neighbors or 
strangers, was free to add to, or to take from, or to transform 


* Geijer, “ Samlade Skrifter,” (Stockholm, 1851,) F. A., iii, 359. 

¢ Muller, “Chips from a German Workshop,” ii, 222. 

t Atterbom, “Svenska Siare och Skalder,” (Orebro, 1862,) ii, 20. Also, “ Forn- 
Skandinaviska och Svenska Vitterhetens Historia,” 244. 
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them, as might suit his own taste or fancy. And while there 
was a necessary tendency toward a new, still imperfectly deter- 
mined, style of verse, there remained in this respect certain 
traces of ancient influence. This is especially manifest in the 
alliteration and the refrain. 

The refrain (omqridet) consists, as the name indicates, of a 
verse, sometimes two, which, having appeared in the first 
strophe, is re-sung with each of the others throughout the 
song.* It was a characteristic of the ancient Norse poetry, 
but in the popular songs of this period it played a far more 
prominent role. It expresses the tone of lyrical feeling that 
runs through the versified story, and shows folk-poetry to be 
in its nature improvisation. The refrain is of three kinds; 
1. It recalls the principal character, principal event, or some 
chief circumstance of the narrative; 2. It expresses a poetic 
state of mind in general ; and, 3. It indicates that the singer is 
not merely in a poetic mood, but even in that particular state 
of feeling which finds expression in the ballad. In many songs 
the refrain appears not merely at the end of the strophe, but 
also in the middle. In this we may trace the gradual ap- 
proach to genuine lyric poetry. 

Attempts have been made to classify these songs according 
to their content, but, by their very nature, all such attempts 
can be only partially successful. They range from the roman- 
tic ballad to the versified tale of the traditional heroism of 
traditional warriors, but between them are no sharply defined: 
lines of demarkation. The romantic spirit breathes in the 
song of battle, and in the real world that furnishes subjects for 
the romantic pictures are discovered elements of an age of 
heroism. They embrace all phases of the national life, and 
in their day formed the sum of the national literature. Hith- 
erto there was no Swedish prose, as distinct from poetry; yet 
as the nation began to rise to a consciousness of its individu- 
ality, and to remember a series of events in which, as a sepa- 
rate people, it had been concerned, it began to feel the want 
of a connectedly written story of its life, and consequently the 
mecessity of some other form of expression than that of the 
popular poetry. Out of this need grew up the rhymed chron- 

* Atterbom, “ Forn-Skandinaviska och Svenska Vitterhetens Historia,” 229; 
Geijer, ‘‘ Samlade Skrifter,” F. A., iii, 365, 371-388, 
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icles, which oceupy middle ground between the artless popular 
poetry and narrative prose. Aside from the rhyme, they have 
little or nothing in common with poetry. As for their origin 
they are indebted to an awakening spirit of nationalism, so in 
their aim and tendency they look to the development of a 
broader and deeper patriotism, to an annihilation of the par- 
ticularism of family and clan, and to the glorification of the 
nation as a whole. The first couplet of the oldest of them, 
completed about 1320, is, therefore, quite characteristic of the 


spirit of all :— 
“ Sveriges rike ar det fasta land 
I hela verdene finnas Kan.” 


desides the various original productions of this kind, the 
Swedish literature of this period embraces numerous transla- 
tions from Latin, French, German, and Danish. Among the 
most celebrated is a collection called the “Songs of Queen 
Euphemia.” It contains three poems, all of which are derived 
from the troubadour poetry of Normandy. The first two be- 
Jong to the half-mythical, half-historical legends of King Ar- 
thur and his Knights of the Round Table, and are translated 
from the German. The last is a translation from the French, 
and belongs to the Carlovingian legends. The story of Alex- 
ander the Great, translated from Latin prose to Swedish rhyme, 
is perhaps even more poetical than these. 

But, in order fully to understand the development and char- 
acter of artistic literature in Sweden, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the influence of the classical nations of an- 
tiquity. They alone possessed that perfection of form which 
justified other nations in taking from them its models of ex- 
pression. The skepticism of Italy in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, which turned back to the paganism of Greece 
and Rome, unvailed to modern eyes the beauties of the past. 
When this skepticism, this recklessness of constituted authority, 
became religious, it formed the fundamental force in the Refor- 
mation. In its sanctified garb it carried the treasures of an- 
cient learning every-where, which gave to the age a new vigor 
of intellectual activity. Yet the immediate influence of the 
Reformation was. unfavorable to polite literature ; and that it 
was so in Sweden, as well as elsewhere, may be plainly seen 
by casting a glance over the times of Gustavus I. and 
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his sons. All thought was directed to theological controversy. 
Every writer was a polemic. It was an age of endless strug- 
gles for the victory of Protestantism. Heroic it may have 
been, but it was not poetic. Protestantism came to me, quite 
in contrast with the mind of the great Reformer, as something 
cold and, with respect to literary refinement, terribly barren. 
They had not yet learned how close is the union between 
poetry and religion. But under Charles [X. and his great 
son a brighter day dawned. The independence of the na- 
tion and of the Reformed faith was confirmed. The stimulus 
given to thought by the great religious agitation began to 
bear fruit. It was the beginning of the most glorious century 
in the life of the Swedish people. 


The hundred years from the a¢cession of Gustavus Adolphus to 
the battle of Pultowa form a period of immeasurable importance 
for the national development of Sweden. From a humbled and 
dependent nation, through the shrewdness and perseverance of 
energetic rulers, it had shortly before been lifted to national inde- 
pendence ; from spiritual vassalage under the Romish see, it had 
appropriated to itself the results of the free inquiry of the times in 


religious matters, and had suddenly risen to a power of the first 
rank—had sent its victorious armies east and south to the heart 
ot the continent; had seen its internal affairs ordered in the best 
manner according to the demands of the times; had seen its insti- 
tutions of learning brought to the most flourishing condition by 
men of remarkable learning and ability ; had seen the leading offices 
tilled by the leading men, the most illustrious exploits performed 
by the most illustrious heroes ; had seen itself the object of the fear 
and admiration of all Europe. If ever the genius of poesy can 
awake in a people, it must happen in an age of such sudden and 
wonderful elevation, when the whole nation feels itself’ carried 
away by the enthusiasm of self-development, when the ruler is a 
heroic genius and every noble a Maecenas, or, by his culture and 
wealth, able to be such an one. Under such circumstances arose 
Georg Stjernhjelm.* . 

When Stjernhjelm was born, however, April, 1598, the 
state of affairs in Sweden demanded warriors rather than 
poets. At the Council of Upsala, tive years before, the nation 
had determined the leading features of its future policy. Sig- 
ismund had sworn to support this policy, and been crowned 
king. But to carry out this oath necessitated a denial of the 
principles and prejudices inculeated by his Jesuitical teachers 


* Hammarskéld, “ Svenska Vitterhetens Historia,”’ i, 18, 
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and counselors. The result was what might have been ex- 
pected. Faithless to his promises, he returned to Poland, 
leaving the Swedish people on the eve of a civil war. Early 
in 1598 he made ready with his Polish troops for an invasion. 
He landed at Calmar, in July, with about 5,000 men. Duke 
Charles became leader of the national party, and brought the 
bitter struggle to a crisis, in the battle of Stongebro, in Sep- 
tember. Under such circumstances was born, in Dalecarlia, 
the man who was to be called the father of Swedish poetry. 
His parents were Olof Marquardson and Karin Matthisdotter. 
In his youth he assumed the name Goran Lilje. Having 
studied in Upsala, he visited Germany, Italy, France, Hol- 
Jand, and England, and during his absence was appointed, in 
1625, instructor in the gymnasium of Westeros. Thus he be- 
gan that many-sided career in which he was to show extraor- 
dinary ability in all departments of learning, and make himself 
remembered by his countrymen as a philologist, an historian, 
a naturalist, a jurist, a mathematician, a philosopher, and a 


poet. 


There is none of these fields on which his works have not left 
traces ; scarcely any in which he was not also, for his times, a dis- 
coverer; none in which his mistakes even have not pointed in di- 
rections which, pursued later, were to lead to new and important 
views.* 


From Westeros he was soon called to a similar position in 
Stockholm. Here he remained until 1630. Then he became 
Assessor of the Superior Court of Dorpat. The next year, while 
in the performance of the duties of this position, he was ele- 
vated to the nobility, with the name Stjernhjelm, and granted 
the estates of Stjernhlund and Vasula. In addition to his duties 
as assessor, he filled during the following years various other 
offices of the province. In 1642 he was recalled to Stockholm 
as a member of that commission which was ordered to revise 
and improve the laws of Sweden. During his absence of 
twelve years a mighty change had come over the nation. In 
1630 Gustavus Adolphus, about to begin his last and greatest 
cainpaign, swayed an absolute scepter over a people whose 
love and admiration for their sovereign made them willingly 


* Geijer, ‘‘Samlade Skrifter,” F. A., ii, 236. 
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submissive. But in 1642 a talented and brilliant, yet vain and 
fickle, girl of sixteen sat on the throne, surrounded by ambi- 
tious nobles, eagerly winning for themselves by flattery that 
wealth and influence which brought upon Sweden generations 
of misfortune. Stjernhjelm became vice-president of the Su- 
perior Court of Dorpat in 1648, but remained still some time 
in Stockholm. The sudden invasion of Livonia by the Rus- 
sians, in 1656, compelled him to fly for refuge. They plun- 
dered and burned his estates, Ile returned to Sweden, but 
in crossing the sea he suffered shipwreck on the coast of 
Oland. By this he lost every thing that remained to him, ex- 
cept his life and his wife and children. He received, however, 
support and position from Charles. Gustavus, who had mean- 
time ascended the throne. In 1667 he was appointed the first 
‘director of the recently established College of Antiquities. In 
this office he died in Stockholm, April 22, 1672, at the age of 
seventy-four.* 

The earliest literary labors of Stjernhjelm belong to a period 
in which Sweden was seeking an independent language, and, 
quite in keeping with the prevailing tendency of the times, 
were directed to linguistic studies. The Swedish which his 
countrymen had hitherto employed, especially his contempora- 
ries and immediate predecessors, was an ugly mixture of three 
or four languages. To purge it of its fureign accumulations 
and enrich it by the addition of homogeneous elements, was 
one of the tasks he undertook. Aside from the various chron- 
icles, the works prior to Stjernhjelm, that particularly deserve 
consideration on account of their pretensions to purity of style, 
are the “ Revelations of St. Birgitta ;” the celebrated book, Om 
Kounngaoch Hofdingastyrelse ; the “ Dramas of John Messini- 
us,” and the Translation of the Bible by the brothers Olaus and 
Laurentins Petri. And to this last, more than to any thing else, 
the Swedish is indebted for its preservation. The age immedi- 
ately following the Reformation read the Bible with eagerness, 
and the popular demand for it could be satisfied by no other 
book.> It existed already in German and Danish translations, 
while it was not yet available to the Swedes in their mother 
tongue. They could, however, without great difficulty under- 
stand the Danish translation, and would have used it in want 

* Atterbom, ‘ Siare och Skalder,” ii, 101-103. 
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of one of their own. The influence of the language of the Bi- 
ble was so great on the language of the people that, but for the 
timely appearance of a Swedish translation, an independent 
Swedish language and literature, as they exist to-day, would 
have been hardly possible. Stjernhjelm had a keen sense of 
the cruderiess and barbarousness of his native tongue, but he 
believed it capable of great development and refinement. He 
says :— 

I have learned the errors and poverty of our Swedish language ; 
the cause of which I have found in this, that the ancient speech is 
abandoned and passed into forgetfulness, nay, into such complete 
forgetfulness, that at present scarcely any one understands it. 
Yet it is full of all kinds of remarkably significant words and 
phrases, all, or most, of which may be taken up, revived, and thus 
easily brought back into use; which would not only make our lan- 
guage rich and flowing, but also elegant, graceful, and melodious,* * 


The full import of this remark will be more readily compre- 
hended when we remember that Stjernhjelm considered the 
original Swedish and original Gothic one language, and this 
the primitive language of the world, from which all others were 
derived.t ‘This position appears ridiculous in view of the 
achievements of modern linguistic science, yet it was reached 
by a method of comparative philology, and the learning here 
displayed, in a time of general ignorance, cannot but surprise 
us. In this he prepared the way for Olof Rusbeck’s remark- 
able book, Atland eller Manheim, which sought to show that 
Sweden was the oldest land of culture on earth, that the Gar- 
den of Eden was situated in Sweden, and that from this ancient 
people the majority of the nations are descended.t He deemed 
it unworthy of a nation with such a glorious past to be employ- 
ing in its speech the borrowed elements of foreign languages. 
He wished, therefore, to substitute for them words and phrases 
drawn from its almost forgotten mother tongue. He wished 
even to find native scientific terms to replace those derived 
from the Greek and Latin. Among his works written in Swed. 
ish, “ he has succeeded best in those on scientific subjects,” says 
Atterbom, “in preserving the purity of the language.” But, 
unfortunately for his patriotic zeal and the realization of his 


* Cited by Atterbom, “Siare och Skalder,” ii, 52. 
¢ Atterbom, “Siare och Skalder,” ii, 52; Geijer, “Samlade Skrifter,” ii, 238. 
¢ Claéson, “ Svenska Sprakets och Literaturens Historia,” (Stockholm, 1870,) 28. 
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purpose, most of his philosophical treatises were written in 
Latin. At present they constitute a ponderous mass of unpub- 
lished and neglected manuscripts in the Royal Library of 
Stockholm. 

Stjernhjelm, like Lord Bacon, seems to have “taken all 
knowledge to be his province.” He proposed to himself to 
give Sweden a whole literatute ; and what he actually accom- 
plished, when considered in view of the multiplicity and bur- 
densomeness of his official duties, appears almost beyond hu- 
man possibility. He produced from fifty to sixty distinet 
works—in poetry, in philology, in philosophy, in jurisprudence, 
in history and statistics, in mathematics and natural science. 
By that which he accomplished we see not only what the inan 
was and how great was his learning, but also what he might 
have achieved had he resisted the temptation of new projects, 
and devoted his energies tu a more circumscribed field of in- 
quiry. Whether or not he was personally acquainted with 
his great English contemporary, who was still living when he 
visited England, is not definitely known ; but it is certain that 
he became the first Swedish member of the English scientific 
society instituted by Bacon. The aim of this society was to 
ground all knowledge of nature on experience. Of this school 
Stjernhjelm became an early disciple—because of the low state 
of culture in Sweden, too early ; for hitherto the Swedes were 
unacquainted with the wonders of the microscope, and his ex- 
periments with it “brought upon him the charge of being a 
sorcerer and atheist, so that he was compelled publicly to de- 
fend himself against such accusations.” * Ife had little re- 
spect for the “ inane hair-splitters, whose metaphysical art and 
honor are based on the ability to see or experience as little as 
possible.” It appeared to him folly to think of God, man, 
and nature without giving heed to the fullness of life’s phe- 
nomena, or without keeping before the mind their primitive 
spiritual unity in a substance that has reflected itself in the 
human soul. 

He saw in our world, under all its shifting forms, an unbroken 
symbolical revelation of the Divine; and even in mathematics 
a hieroglyphic in which the initiated finds the key to the glory 
of that higher knowledge, that jewel of wisdom, the necklace of 


* Geijer,  Samlade Skrifter,” ii, 239. 
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Minerva. He gave in this philosophic knowledge a clear compre- 
hension of how the living unities of existence and thought, which 
emanate from a triune deity, and in such emanation form the links 
of this jewel, combine for theoretic knowledge and practical appli- 
cation. The fundamental condition for such knowledge was a 
self-examination, by which means human thought, afier having 
descended to the lowest stratum of its and all being, even to the 
border of nothing, rises to the divinest part of its own being, there 
to see the image of its Giver and Father.* 

A practical application of his scientific speculations may be 
seen in his arrangement of a system of weights and measures, 
The use of different standards in Sweden had fur a hundred 
years been the source of confusion, dissatisfaction, and com- 
plaint. The government commissioned Stjernhjelm in his old 
age to order the affair so that there might be uniformity 
throughout the kingdom. His proposition to take as a basis 
for weights the specific gravity of some unchangeable sub- 
stance in nature was ingenious, and, for Sweden at least, new. 
The substance he took was water. His system was accepted, 
and remained in general use until 1737, ‘“ when experience 
discovered his mistake in regarding all kinds of water equally 
heavy.” + 

Without assuming to give an exposition of Stjernhjelm’s 
philosophy, we sitnply refer the inquirer in this matter, if such 
there be, to the second volume of Stare och Skalder. Here 
Atterbom has treated the subject in a becoming manner, and 
here he ventures to remark that had Stjernhjelm written his 
philosophical works in Swedish they would still be read by 
his countrymen. But whatever merit may attach to his specu- 
lations and investigations on subjects of philology, history, 
law, or philosophy, it is with justice that posterity remem- 
bers his name chiefly in connection with his poetical works. 
Though, as Geijer says, “it seems as if he had first turned to 
poetry in patriotic rage over the hinderances which the barba- 
rousness of the language put in the way of his expressing his 
thonghts,” § yet we are not warranted in concluding that, as 
poet, he manifested no higher phase of genius than as jurist, 


* Atterbom, “Siare och Skalder,” ii, 56. 

+ “Biographiskt Lexicon 6fver Namnkunnige Svenska Man,” xvi, 6; Geijer, 
“ Samlade Skrifter,” ii, 239. 
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linguist, or scientist. His nature was peculiarly poetic. Ina 
pyramid of his works, the poems form the vortex. His theory 
for poetry in general, and for Swedish poetry in particular, 
was expounded in his work Poesis nova Svecona, which was 
either never completed or has been lost.* Its doctrine is, how- 
ever, sufficiently illustrated by his poetical writings. A col- 
lection of them appeared in its first edition in 1668. The 
title t of this collection indicates his opinion of its significance. 
He was, to a certain extent, conscious of being the first to 
raise Swedish poetry to the dignity of an art, of standing at 
the beginning of its history. 

All those characteristics which during the previous age we 
have found merely hinted at—manliness, cordiality of sentiment, 
natural force of expression, and genuine Swedish good-humor—are 
in him intimately united on the basis of a powerful imagination, 
in a whole as significant as pleasing.f 

Besides the features common to the contemporaneous poetry 
‘of Holland, Germany, and France, Stjernhjelm’s poetry pos- 
sesses certain peculiarities indicating a radical departure from 
the models of modern Europe. It breathes the spirit of clas- 
sical antiquity. He turned to the ancient forms of verse, and 
compelled the uncultivated language of his people to shape 
itself in Alexandrines and hexameters, which, if not always 
faultless, were at least such as only genius could form from so 
rude a jargon as the Swedish of the seventeenth century. 


Like his meters, his whole poetic diction had something of the 
purity of the early Greek of antiquity ; and this is every-where 
observable where he does not allow himself to be led too far by 
the disposition to moralize and to experiment in language. There- 
fore in his didactic poem, “ Hercules,” he is, without the least mim- 
icry, a Swedish Hesiod.§ 

Atterbom justifies this comparison by showing “ Hercules” 
to be a counterpart of “ Works and Days.” Though acknowl- 
edging its high merit as a poetical production, he yet credits 
Stjernhjelin with little invention in its creation. The subject 
is the familiar parable of Hercules at diverging ways, the 


* Atterbom, “ Siare och Skalder,”’ ii, 64. 

+ It was “ Muse Suethizantes, thet ar Sanggudinnor nu forst lirande dichta och 
spela pi Svenska.” 

¢ Geijer, ‘‘Samlade Skrifter,” iii, 357. 
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treatment of which by Xenophon,* and by’ Silius Italicus, 
was probably known to the poet. The Hercules of the Pu- 
nica is Scipio between Virtus and Voluptas. The hero of 
Stjernhjelm’s poem is a Hercules represented with about the 
characteristics of a young Swedish noble. He halts in irreso- 
lution between the allure‘nents of virtue and vice. These ap- 
pear under the names of Fru Dygd and Fru Lusta. In com- 
parison with “ Works and Days,” which is permeated by a 
gloomy view of life, “ Hercules,” if we except the mournful 
lines at the close on old age, “ breathes an earnestness not less 
joyous than deep.” But just in these closing lines we have 
one of the finest passages of the poem, and a “ more excellent 
painting of their subject than that which they contain prob- 
ably does not exist in any language; yet in this connection 
we must not forget the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, from which 
the poet evidently drew his first suggestion.”+ No hint of 
such a close is found in earlier elaborations. Here, then, we 
see an instance of the freedom with which Stjernhjelm 
molded his material, solicitous merely to retain the spirit of 
the antique. Though the poem ends without allowing Her- 
cules to decide between the goddesses whom he has listened 
to, such a conclusion is appropriate whichever way we imagine 
him to have turned; for old age, with its attendant ills, is a 
goal to which both ways lead— 


“Death is the ultimate goal, at which we are gathered and ended.” ¢ 


Among his poetical works Stjernhjelm considered “ Hercu- 
les” the chief. This opinion was shared by his contempora- 
ries. They thonght it not merely the greatest poem in the 
Swedish language, but even “admired it as inimitable.” His 
other poems were, for the most part, occasional pieces, pro- 
duced during his connection with Christina’s court. The 
so-called 


Balletter, the warp, as it were, of operas, answering most nearly 
to what are called divertisements, give us a remarkable idea of 
the plays which took the place of the opera proper in the time of 
Christina. They are poetical sketches in outline, which aim less 


* “ Memorabilia of Socrates,” book iii, chap. i. 
+ Atterbom, “ Siare och Skalder,” ii, 78. 
¢ Last line of “* Hercules.” 
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at any real dramatic plot and action than at binding and holding 
together the dances and music, whose effects are increased b 
rapidly shifting changes and gorgeous decoration. In a walk 
these Balletter were a combination of opera and costume ball, in 
which songs alternated with verses that were recited.* 


Nearly related to these are the “allegorical representations 
without dance,” called upptag, composed by a mixture of 
poetry and prose. In these Stjernhjelm employed various 
meters. Later in life he returned to hexameters, in which he 
wrote Bréllops-Besovars Thug Kommelse. This poem “ de- 
scribes, for the most part in a decidedly humorous tone, the 
multitude of troubles and perplexities which in part precede, 
in part follow, every marriage, yet in such a way that the 
bright side of the affair is at last made prominent.” + It 
reveals greater correctness of form than “ Hercules,” and in 
general the skill of the poet shows itself more favorably in 
hexameters than in the other styles of verse. 

In order to have a correct view of Stjernhjelm as poet, we 
must picture him with the court of Queen Christina as back- 
ground. During the years of this remarkable woman’s youth 
and innocence he was an indispensable member of her more 
intimate circles of associates. He was her poet laureate, and 
the life that surrounded him here exerted no little influence on 
the tone of his poetry. These were the most fortunate years of 
his life. He was adored by his gifted queen; she read his 
writings with eagerness, listened with delight to his conversa- 
tion, and moved him to blind admiration. But the fascination 
came to an end, and he then saw in the danghter of the great 
Gustavus Adolphus merely a brilliant adventuress, With the 
increasing influence of foreign favorites his fortune declined. 
He was disgraced, and retired to his estate in Livonia, Here 
he devoted himself to his studies and the education of his chil- 
dren. Here the “ Hercules” was completed. 

A true picture of the later years of his life must be drawn 
with heavy shades. The invasion of Livonia by the Russians 
and his shipwreck on the coast of Oland robbed him of all his 
possessions. Misfortune reduced him to poverty, and careless- 
ness in all matters of economy kept him poor. He lived in 
constant disregard of the principles essential to prosperity. 


* Atterbom, “ Siare och Skalder,” ii, 65. “+ Ibid, ii, 66. 
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IIis purse was wont to lie on his table. From it the maid who 
served him supplied herself with money for her daily needs, 
It was often empty, yet he was always cheerful and always 
generous. He frequently received aid, and more frequently 
needed it. Yet in his want he was not a grumbler. His 
buoyancy of spirits amounted almost to recklessness. Having 
rescued his wife and children from the wreck on Oland, he 
sought to cheer them in their misfortune. The picture of an 
old man singing and dancing on the wreck-covered beach, in 
order to drive away the grief and sadness of his family, shows 
us what spirit was in him. He seems to have been perfectly 
indifferent to the possession of wealth. It was almost an axiom 
with him, that riches and high intellectual gifts cannot thrive 
together. Bone mentis come sest paupertas was one of his 
maxims. To know and to be known—the desire for wisdom 
and the desire for honor—were the controlling motives of his 
life. Next to these was his need of friendship—friendship in 
its higher and truer sense; not the ordinary friendship of 
ordinary men—this he called amicitia ollaris. Notwithstand- 
ing his love of solitude and study, he liked to receive visits, 
and was the most agreeable of social companions. His remark- 
able health and vigor, both of body and mind, gave him clear- 
ness and directness of thought, and made him an enemy of all 
superstition. In the freshness and independence of his relig- 
ious thinking he was nearer our times than his contemporaries 
in general, and was therefore persecuted by the Church. Yet 
“he worshiped God faithfully in his own way, and experienced 
theretrom abundant blessing.” * 

One day near the close of his life Stjernhjelm sent his 
faithful friend and disciple, Columbus, to find out if “any 
new work on the truth of the Christian religion” had ap- 
peared. When he learned that none could be found, he was 
displeased. 


“Do you think,” asked Columbus, “that one will be saved if 
he dies believing in the doctrines of our holy religion?” “ Yes,” 
answered Stjernhjelm. “ What need then,” continued Columbus, 
“of troubling ourselves about more ways when we are sure of 
one? Is it not better to follow that which is given, and is sure, 
than to vacillate in restless doubt ; especially with respect to those 


* Atterbom, “ Siare och Skalder,” ii, 109. 6 
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things which no one can find out definitely? If we talk and write 
never so much on this matter, it is still all unsatisfactory. Is it not 
therefore wisest to cast ourselves into the hands of God, do our 
best, and let him care for the rest?” “That is also my opinion,” 
said Stjernhjelm., 


Not long afterward he lay on his death-bed, and in reply to 
the question of Columbus, “Is there any thing further you 
wish to give me?” Stjernhjelm said :— 


The very best possession of this world is a joyous temper. I 
can advise and exhort you to engage in the world and worldly 
affairs only so far as it may be reconcilable with your peace and 
diversion of mind. My mind has been too strong to be distracted 
by the fickleness of fortune. My delight has proceeded from a 
good heart and good health, an honorable and discreet life, with 
the consequent favor ard affection of the people, and a certain 
trust in God, who has granted me such gifts. 


Then he joined his hands with these words :— 


God, who hast permitted me to come into this world, do with 
me as it pleaseth thy divine will. I thank thee that thou hast 
allowed me to be born a human being, hast given me a good 
understanding and other perfect human gifts, a sound body, daily 
bread, a contented mind, and in every thing a joyful spirit. Iam 
now waiting to die, if it so pleaseth thee, and my latest joy is a 
good conscience. I believe that thou wilt pardon my human 
errors and shortcomings. 


A few days later he received the sacrament and died. In 
the last moments of his flickering consciousness Columbus 
stammered out the wish to celebrate his memory in an epitaph. 
“ Write,” said the dying poet, “ write merely the words, Viwit, 
dum vixit, laetus.” * 





Art. IIL—MR. WESLEY’S ORDINATION OF DR. COKE. 


Dr. ABEL STEVENS, in his “ History of Methodism,” vol. ii, 
p. 209 e¢ seg., has given a full, exhaustive, and satisfactory 
defense of the action of Mr. Wesley in the ordination of Coke, 
from the stand-point of history and tradition; but no writer 
that has fallen under my observation has treated the subject on 


* Atterbom, ‘Siare och Skalder,”’ ii, 110, 111. 
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entirely scriptural grounds, The tendency of our times is more 
toward history and tradition, and human reasoning for light 
upon ecclesiastical matters than to the word of God, or to 
scriptural usage and example, ignoring divine authority in 
matters of Church government, if not in doctrines and moral 
discipline, to a great extent, which may account for the wide 
differences in opinion now extant, as well as the numerous 
heterodoxies of the day. 

Men of great learning and moral worth differ in opinion as 
to the meaning of Scripture on some points of doctrine, and if 
such differences exist in reference to the “sure word of proph- 
ecy,” it is no wonder they differ on things viewed from the 
stand-point of history and tradition alone. If, however, such 
differences prove that the Scriptures prescribe no form of 
Church government, for the same reason we might doubt the 
existence of the Supreme Being, or any definite revelation 
from him touching human salvation ; for men differ in opinion 
on these points. 

For these reasons the opinion prevails to some extent among 
Protestants that the Scriptures prescribe no particular form of 
Church government, and yet the Romish idea of a succession 
in the ministry from the apostles down, by the imposition of 
hands, has as deep a root in the Protestant mind as that no 
form of government is prescribed. If it were not so why talk 
so much about Mr. Wesley being a presbyter in the Church of 
England as giving him the right to ordain? These two con- 
flicting opinions do not harmonize. 

Mr. Wesley’s authority to ordain Dr. Coke and other minis- 
ters is laid in the fact that he was a presbyter in the Church 
of England, that Church deriving its orders from the Church 
of Rome, which claims to have a regular succession from St. 
Peter. Now, if his being a presbyter, and of equal grade with 
a bishop, gave him this authority, more than he would have had 
without it, then it was from the succession, which Mr. Wesley 
himself called a fable, which no man could prove. If a fable, 
what virtue was there in his being thus ordained? What 
power or authority did he derive from the English bishop out 
of or beyond the precincts of the English Church ? 

It is a maxim of law that a man can give no more title to 
property than he himself possesses. And if the succession is 
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only a fable, then being ordained by one of the succession is 
only a fable. It was worthless. The English bishop conferred 
on him no power or authority whatever. Mr. Wesley said 
that bishops and presbyters are of the same order in the minis- 
try, and he, being of the same order as a bishop, had the 
saine right to ordain as the other. In this the idea of a succes- 
sion is too prominent to be ignored. If not, what better was a 
bishop’s hands on his head than those of any other man ? 

In my opinion Mr. Wesley’s authority to ordain his ministers 
was from God, who called him to lead the great revival of pure 
Christianity now spreading over the world, and which, to 
appearance, is designed to greatly aid, if not to usher in, the 
millennial glory of the Church of God; and if no episcopal or 
presbyterial hand had ever been placed upon his head, he, as 
God’s chosen apostle and superintendent of the greatest revival 
of pure religion that has occurred since the apostolic age, had 
as good authority to ordain his ministers, who were to aid him 
in his work and succeed him in authority, as Moses had to 
ordain Joshua, or St. Paul had to ordain Timothy and Titus, 
for a similar purpose. And a succession from him, (Mr. Wes- 
ley,) and going no further back than to him, I deem and con- 
sider of more value than I should from the Pope of Rome or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. This I shall attempt to prove 
from the Scriptures of divine truth, though I may dissent from 
some of Mr. Wesley’s views in reference to ecclesiastical matters. 

Mr. Wesley said: “ The episcopal form of Church govern- 
ment was scriptural and apostolical, that is, well agreeing with 
the practice and writings of the apostles, but that it was not 
prescribed in the Scriptures.” 

Now it is well known that Mr. Wesley was a tenacious 
adherent to the Church of England, and, as most of his fellow- 
ers now think, too much so. And viewing the Scriptures from 
this stand-point, he, of course, could see that that Church govern- 
ment was “ scriptural and apostolical.” But at the same time his 
peculiar situation as the head and leader of a great and rap- 
idly-increasing revival of pure Christianity called Methodism, 
and that he was justly as much “an epéscopos as any man in 
England,” he must find some authority somewhere to justify 
his ordaining ministers contrary to the discipline of that 
Church. In that dilemma, while he admitted that the govern- 

Fourru Series, Vou. XX VIL—87 
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ment of that Church agreed with “the practice and writings 
of the apostles,” he denied that the Scriptures prescribe any 
particular form of Church government; hence he had a right 
to adopt such a form as he thought proper, provided it was not 
contrary to Scripture usage. 

We do not attach to Mr. Wesley the attribute of infallibility, 
nor did he claim it. In purely doctrinal matters we accept his 
views in the main, not merely because he affirmed them, but 
because in our judgment, after due and careful examination, 
they are in accordance with the word of God. In matters.of 
speculation or mere opinion we highly respect his judgment 
as that of a superior and highly-cultured mind; but we dis- 
sent from some of his opinions on speculative points, such as 
the resurrection of the brute creation. We agree with him 
that an episcopal form of Church government is scriptural, but 
not such an episcopacy as that of England, with archbishops, 
bishops, deans, etc., appointed not of God nor his Church, but 
by the civil government, with civil as well as ecclesiastical 
powers. Nor do we agree with him in the union of Church 
and State. We may agree with him that the Church of En- 
gland is the best national Church in existence; but this is not 
admitting that any national Church is scriptural. 

Claiming the right to dissent from him in such matters, we 
also claim the right to criticise his views on ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. We do this on his attempted distinction between “scrip- 
tural and apostolical” usages and “scriptural prescription.” 
He says that an “episcopal form of government agrees with 
the practice and writings of the apostles, but is not “ prescribed 
in the Scriptures.” This appears like “a distinction without 
a difference.” 

It is understood and agreed by all who believe the Bible 
that the apostles acted and wrote under and from divine inspi- 
ration; that what they said or did in matters of doctrine, disci- 
pline, and the government of the Church, was by divine direc- 
tion. We must view it in this light or their “ practice 
and writings” are of no more authority than other human 
doings. If this be so, what is the difference between their 
“practice and writings” and a “ prescription?” If they acted 
under divine direction their actions were prescribed to them 
by the divine Spirit, though not in writing. The writing was 
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not necessary so long as the Spirit guided and directed them. 
The apostolic action presupposes divine direction ; hence we 
quote their acts and doings as equivalent to a divine command. 
And if the episcopal form of government agrees with the apos- 
tolic “practice and writings,” it presupposes divine direction, 
and, of course, divine establishment. Any other view would 
deprive the “ practice and writings” of the apostles of divine 
authority. Webster says to agree with any thing is “to be con- 
sistent; to harmonize; not to conflict, or be repugnant; to 
resemble; to be similar.” To “ prescribe” is “to set or lay 
down authoritatively for direction ; to give as a rule of conduct ; 
to direct.” If, then, the apostles acted under divine direction 
their conduct was prescribed or directed by the divine Spirit, 
the same as if it had been written. Thus the Spirit said unto 
Philip: “Go near and join thyself’ to this chariot”—the Ethi- 
opian’s. And “the Spirit said unto him, [Peter,] Go with 
them” to the house of Cornelius. And “the Holy Ghost said, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them.” In all these cases, and they are only speci- 
mens, there was direct divine direction, and the manner and 
form of the acts were clearly prescribed. 

To suppose that our blessed Redeemer suffered as he did to 
redeem and save a lost world; that for such a purpose he 
organized a Church against which the gates of hell should 
not prevail, to govern which he instituted a ministry, and yet 
that he gave that government no form which is essential to 
efficiency, is to suppose of him that he but half did his 
work. 

The importance of discipline, as well as doctrine, in saving 
souls, is clearly seen in the revelations made to St. John rela- 
tive to the Asiatic-Churches. To say, because men differ in 
opinion as to the form of Church government that no form of 
it was given, is as absurd as to say that because men differ ori 
doctrines, therefore Christ and his apostles gave no certain doc- 
trines to be believed and obeyed in order to salvation. In- 
deed, efficient government and discipline are of equal, if not 
more importance than doctrines. Men of lax morals are apt to 
be latitudinarian in doctrines. Men of erroneous doctrinal 
views, but of holy lives, are better Christians than those of cor- 
rect doctrines but unholy lives. An efficient civil government, 
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even with poor or bad laws, is admitted to be better for a coun- 
try than a poor or lax government with good laws. 

It is not necessary to the existence of laws that they be writ- 
ten. The common law of England is not a written law, 
neither is the Magna Charta of that country put into form like 
our national and State constitutions ; yet Englishmen have gov- 
ernmental forms which are understood by the people, the prin- 
ciples of which are clearly seen in the adrainistration. And 
even if Christ and his apostles did not prescribe in writing any 
specific form of Church government, yet their practice is pre- 
sumed to have been under divine direction, so that their prac- 
tice is equivalent to a written constitution. 

No one will question that Christ the Lord organized a 
Church, and instituted a ministry who were.to “feed the 
flock,” and to “oversee” or govern it. The office of the apos- 
tleship was not only to “go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” but to superintend, oversee, and 
govern the Church with the elders. Thus the “apostles and 
elders” at Jerusalem (Acts xv) settled questions of doctrine 
and discipline relative to circumcision. But because the 
papacy erred in applying this law of the Church to itself, 
claiming to be in the regular succession from the apostles, dis- 
sentients from them have swung, like the pendulum of a clock, 
to the opposite extreme, and asserted that the apostolic office 
became extinct at the death of the first incumbents. If this 
were so, the ministry instituted by the Saviour himself became 
extinct, and from thenceforward the Church has had no min- 
istry of divine appointment. For however many links of a 
chain may have been added to and connected with the first 
link, if the first link is broken or destroyed all the others must 
fail. If the command given to the twelve to “go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature” was to be con- 
fined and limited to them, it involved an impossibility; for 
they did not and could not, in person, fulfill the command. But 
we have indubitable evidence that the office did not die with 
the twelve, but applied to them and their successors in that 
office with their coadjutors in the ministry. And in proof 
that the office did not become extinct with the death of the 
twelve, we have the call and ordination of Paul, Barnabas, Silas, 
Timothy, Titus, and others, all of whom were called of God, 
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and entered upon their respective duties before the death of 
all the twelve; clearly showing that the office was not to term- 
inate with the lives of the twelve, but was to continue to the 
end of the world. What else could the Saviour mean when 
he said to the twelve, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world?” The apostles whom he then addressed: 
did not live to the end of the world ; he knew they would not; 
he must, therefore, have applied the promise to the whole 
Christian ministry, as he had instituted it with this office at its 
head. 

Some who admit that the great commission and promise 
above noticed applies to the Gospel ministry as a whole, yet 
contend that the apostolic office ceased to exist at the death of 
the twelve. But certainly Paul was an apostle in the fullest 
sense of the word. He planted and superintended Churches 
more extensively than either of the twelve. And from him 
we have more of doctrine, discipline, and of the nature, form, 
and extent of Church government, than from all the twelve to- 
gether. The office, then, must have continued in perpetuity. 
And any Church without a general superintendency lacks this 
feature of the Church Christ instituted. 

The idea of a succession in the apostleship from the imposi- 
tion of their hands, is very different from a succession by the 
call and appointment of God. Paul was a successor in the 
oftice, but not by the imposition of apostolic hands; yet the 
twelve, when he met them at Jerusalem, recognized his com- 
mission, and received him as a fellow-laborer. In his ordina- 
tion no apostle, nor other minister who had received orders 
from them, participated. “The prophets and brethren” who 
. were at Antioch were directed by the Holy Ghost to set apart 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto they were called, 
(Acts xiii.) And after fasting and prayer they, “the prophets 
and brethren,” laid their hands upon them. We have no evi- 
dence that those “ prophets and brethren ” were ordained men. 
It may be inferred that they were preachers, as the word 
prophet implies that; but there is nothing in the details of the 
affair to intimate that the hands of the twelve, or any one of 
them, had ever been laid on their heads, as was usual in such 
cases. Yet Paul was, under God, not only the “chiefest apos- 
tle,” but the chief instrument in founding and superintending 
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the Gentile Churches, “the uncircumcision,” from which the 
present Churches of Christendom descended, and derived their 
form and name. Peter was “the apostle of the circumcision ” 
—the Jews. We have no evidence from Scripture that Peter 
was ever in Rome. His superintendence was over the Jews, 
_and his epistles were addressed to them as “strangers scattered 
through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” 
And it is certain that neither Paul nor Peter formed the first 
Christian Church in Rome. It is equally certain that Peter 
had no jurisdiction over Rome, while Paul had, for he ad- 
dressed his epistle to that Church. At the time of doing so he 
had not been in Rome, for he expresses his desire “to preach 
to them at Rome also,” the Church there having been pre- 
viously organized, but by whom does not appear. But it must 
have been by some one under Paul’s superintendence, or he 
would not have assumed the oversight of it. 

Now let us apply the principles involved in these facts and 
circumstances to the case of Mr. Wesley, and, if Iam not much 
mistaken, we shall see that his case is quite analogous to that 
of St. Paul, and that his right to ordain ministers was derived 
from the same divine authority. 

Paul was a distinguished member of the Jewish or national 
Church of the time and country in which he lived. And from 
his being educated at “the feet of Gamaliel,” it is highly 
probable that he was a public teacher, or “ master in Israel,” 
preaching or preparing to preach Judaism; but was without 
the experimental knowledge of God as a sin-pardoning God, 
though “of the straitest of the sect” to which he belonged. 
He was arrested by the divine Spirit, convinced of sin, con- 
verted to God, and called to be “a chosen vessel unto God, to 
bear his name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children 
of Israel.” Acts ix, 15. 

Wesley was a member of the national Church of his time 
and country ; was educated in their highest school for a public 
teacher, and though “of the straitest of the sect” to which he 
belonged, was without the knowledge of God as a sin-pardon- 
ing God. He was awakened to see his sinful state and danger ; 
was pointed to the same Saviour as Paul; was converted like 
him, and in his subsequent history proves that he was called to 
“be a chosen vessel unto God, to bear his name before ” a sinful 
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world of “ Gentiles ;” before “kings,” and the English Church 
and people. He had a special mission, as had Paul. 

The ordination of Paul at Antioch, as we have seen, was 
not in “the regular succession” from the apostles by their 
hands, but by the hands of others under the divine direction. 
It was extraordinary, yet no one doubts its validity. He 
ordained ministers whom God had called to the work from 
among his converts. He exercised the prerogatives of an epis- 
copos, without any succession, real or pretended, from the 
apostles, so far as the laying on of hands was concerned. 

Mr. Wesley’s ordination was by an ordained man, and if 
there is any special advantage derived therefrom, his ordina- 
tion was of a higher grade than that of St. Paul. And being 
placed in a similar relation to a rising body of genuine con- 
verts to God that Paul was, he claimed and exercised similar 
prerogatives, ignoring the pretended apostolic succession. 

St. Paul ordained Timothy and Titus, giving them episcopal 
authority. So Mr. Wesley ordained Dr. Coke and Mr. Mather, 
giving them similar powers. 

But it is objected that Mr. Wesley was only a presbyter 
or elder, and could not confer the higher order of bishop on 
Dr. Coke, on the ground that the lesser cannot bless the 
greater. But who conferred on St. Paul the power to ordain 
Timothy and Titus? Not an apostle, not an elder, not a pope, 
archbishop, bishop, or even a deacon, but God who called and 
appointed him to be the episcopos, or superintendent, of the 
Church he was instrumental in raising, through the “ prophets 
and brethren” at Antioch. And if there is any special advan- 
tage in being ordained by au ordained man, Mr. Wesley had 
that advantage over Paul. And being, like Paul, at the head 
of a rising Church, and by the special appointment of God, he 
had the same right to ordain. 

In the order of his dispensations of mercy to our fallen world, 
God claimed and exercised the prerogative of choosing his own 
messengers, agents, or ministers, both ordinary and extraordi- 
nary; for the leadership of his people under the patriarchal, 
prophetic, and Christian dispensations; and the leaders thus 
chosen, by virtue of their appointments, were authorized to 
choose and consecrate all necessary subordinates and successors. 
Thus Abraham, “the father of the faithful,” was called and 
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constituted the head and leader of the patriarchal age, who 
appointed Isaac his successor to the promised land instead of 
Ishmael. Moses was the choice of God to lead the prophetic 
age. He constituted or appointed Aaron and his sons to the 
priesthood. (Lxod. xl, 13-16.) He also appointed his subor- , 
dinates in the government of Israel, (Num. i, 4;) and he ap- 
pointed Joshua to be his successor in the leadership, ordaining 
him to that office by the imposition of his hands. (Deut. 
xxxiv, 9.) In each of these cases there was specific divine 
direction. In the subsequent leadership or government of 
Israel, in some cases there was a specific divine direction ; but 
in general the will of God in the matter was indicated by 
Providence, or providential events. 

Under the Gospel dispensation the Saviour, “ who was God 
manifest in the flesh,” instituted a ministry who was to lead, 
oversee, or govern his Church in this world, the twelve apos- 
tles being the first to fill that office. But to show that they 
were not to be his sole ministers, he ‘appointed other seventy 
also, and sent them two and two before his face.” (Luke x, 1.) 
But St. Paul, who “was not a whit behind the very chiefest 
apostle,” (2 Cor. xi, 5,) was an extraordinary messenger and 
minister of Christ to raise up and organize Christian Churches 
among the Gentiles. As he acted under divine inspiration, 
and ordained ministers to succeed him as occasion required, it 
is clear that his call and commission carried with it the power 
to do so or he would not have done it. 

Luther was also called of God to an extraordinary mission. 
He also, by virtue of his appointment, ordained ministers to 
propagate the faith he was commissioned to preach. He was 
not a bishop, and if ordained at all it was only as a priest, a 
presbyter, or elder, the same as Mr. Wesley. 

Now, if Paul and Luther, by virtue of their extraordinary 
missions, were authorized to ordain ministers to carry out the 
great purposes of their appointments, why was not Mr. Wes- 
ley? If the converted Corinthians (with the thousands of 
others) were the seals of Paul’s apostleship, (1 Cor. ix, 2,) 
doubtless the numerous converts of Luther and Wesley were 
ample proof of theirs. 

it is thought by some that “seeing Jesus Christ our Lord” 
in’ the flesh was necessary to constitute an apostle, because 
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Paul, in defending his claim to that office, asks the question, 
** Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” (1 Cor. ix, 1.) He 
also asks the question, “ Am I not free?” If seeing Jesus Christ 
constituted him an apostle, then there were many thousands of 
them. If seeing him after his resurrection made the seer an 
apostle, then the “five hundred brethren” who saw him “at 
once” (1 Cor. xv, 6) were thereby made apostles. Paul lays 
as much stress on his being “ free,” to prove his apostleship, as 
he does on seeing Jesus. And if being free made Aim an 
apostle, then every free man must hold that office. Barnabas 
was an apostle, (Acts xiv, 14,) and was ordained at Antioch at 
the same time Paui was; yet we have no intimation that he 
saw Jesus Christ in person. Silas was also an apostle, a com- 
panion and fellow-laborer with Paul; yet nothing is said of 
his having seen Jesus. Whatever else Paul meant by being 
“free” and seeing “Jesus,” he could not have meant that 
those things constituted him an apostle. They seem to be 
affirmative declarations that he was free, and had seen Jesus 
Christ in a vision on his way to Damascus. Nor does the 
want of such a sight deprive Luther and Wesley of that office. 
If, in their experience, they had not such a vision as Paul had 
to convince him of the divine mission of Christ, it was because 
it was not necessary; they believed without it; they saw him 
by faith. 

In the appointment of a successor by Abraham, and also by 
Moses, there were direct revelations from God, naming the men 
who were to succeed them. .The twelve apostles were appointed 
by the Saviour; but in filling the vacancy in the first apos- 
tolic college it was done by the casting of lots, (Acts i, 26,) 
appealing to God to direct, which is equivalent to the ballot 
with us, appealing to God to direct our hearts in the matter, 
In the appointment of the seven deacons (Acts vi) the apostles 
left it to the disciples to choose or nominate the men whom 
they should appoint; requiring the nominees to be “ men of 
honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom.” Thence- 
forward the will of God, in such cases, was ascertained from the 
indications of Providence, which in many cases are as clear as 
a revelation. The talent, administrative ability, with the 
divine influence or control over the human heart, may clearly 
indicate the divine will in the matter, whiether the appoint- 
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ments were made by the apostle, as in the case of Timothy and 
Titus, or by election by the elders or presbytery. 

Another point in the analogy between St. Paul and Mr. Wes- 
ley lies in their adopting the itinerant system, holding con- 
ferences with their preachers, and appointing them to their 
respective fields of labor. To work this system to good effect, 
they both adopted the episcopal form of government, and both 
exercised and used the prerogatives of an episcopos to ordain. 
St. Paul ordained Timothy a bishop for Ephesus, and Titus for 
Crete. So Mr. Wesley ordained Dr. Coke for America, and 
Mr. Mather for Scotland. It was from Mr. Wesley, through Dr. 
Coke, that the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America received its episcopal form of government and ite 
ministerial orders. And if a tree is to be known by its fruits, 
this Church is of God’s own right-hand planting, as much so as 
that of Ephesus and Crete, there being at least three million of 
his followers now living, and as many or more in heaven, in a 
century. 

There are other important points of resemblance between 
the primitive Church and that organized by Mr. Wesley 
worthy of special notice, all going to show the conformity of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church with that of the apostolic age. 
If St. Paul was an episcopos over the Churches he was instru- 
mental in raising, either directly through his own preaching, 
or indirectly through those under his direction, so was Mr. 
Wesley. If the converts at Corinth and elsewhere were seals, as 
from God, of his apostleship, then the millions who have been 
converted to God through the instrumentality of Wesley and his 
followers bear testimony to his apostleship with equal force. 

The primitive Church also gives the form, powers, and 
prerogatives of a general Conference, council, or assembly, to 
settle questions of doctrine, discipline, and making rules and 
regulations for their administration and ministerial operations. 
This body was composed of the apostles and elders, and met at 
Jerusalem. The first case that occurred calling for adjudica- 
tion was that of Peter going to the house of Cornelius, a Gen- 
tile, recorded in the tenth and eleventh chapters of Acts. The 
result of this was that the Gospel was to be preached to the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews, breaking down the partition wall 
between those peoples. The next case went up from Antioch, 
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in the nature of an appeal, on the question of circumcision, 
(Acts xv,) with a similar result. 

It is true, this first conference of the kind was not a dele- 
gated one. The Church then being small, all of that class were 
in attendance, like our first General Conferences. But this 
convocation established the principle of such a conference, with 
such powers and prerogatives. And if the apostles acted under 
divine direction, as is conceded, then we have divine authority 
for such proceedings. The increase of the Church and its min- 
istry, and the distance they may be from a common center, 
may make it expedient to make such a body a delegated one, 
but that would not change the principle upon which it was 
established. In a pure democracy the people meet en masse 
and enact their laws; but if this becomes inconvenient or im- 
practicable from the increase of numbers, or the distance of 
residence, and each locality delegates a man to represent it in 
the legislature, it is no less a democratic government than if 
they assembled in mass. 

The ministry instituted by our Lord and Saviour was an 
itinerant one, to “go into all the world.” And the apostles 
and other preachers, like Philip, (Acts viii, 26,) were itiner- 
ants. They may not have had all the prudential adjuncts to 
the system that we have in our more enlightened age of the 
world, such as circuits, stations, districts, and conferences of 
different kinds, within certain geographical limits, with statis- 
tical reports; but the principle of an itinerancy, with changes. 
of preachers in their respective fields of labor, are clearly recog- 
nized in the practice and usage of the apostolic age, whether as 
evangelists, missionaries, or pastors. In all these points the 
analogy between St. Paul and Mr. Wesley are too strongly 
marked from a scriptural stand-point to be ignored, 

It is a well-known trait of human nature, in its present state, 
in guarding against an error on one side to verge to the oppo- 
site extreme. So some who see the errors of the papacy, and 
the English and other national Churches with their hierarchies 
—so unlike the apostolic ministry—have gone to the opposite 
extreme, and eschewed bishops, or general superintendents 
retaining the apostolic office, altogether ; while others go half 
way, and elect their bishops, presidents, or moderators for a lim- 
ited time. But in the ages of the patriarchs, prophets, and the 
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apostles, and in all subsequent ages, when God has called men 
to the ministry, it has been for life or during good behavior. 
Nor have we any instance on divine record, or early Church 
history, of an apostle, episcopos, overseer, or a general superin- 
tendent of the Church of God retiring from that work till sick- 
ness or the infirmities of age required it, as in the case of St. 
John, who spent his last days at Ephesus. It would have been 
contrary to Scripture usage, the order of God, and a great damp- 
er upon the cause of Methodism, if Mr. Wesley or Mr. Asbury 
had been voted out of office in four years after their installa- 
tion in it, or were subjected to a new election. 

It is a question with some whether a bishop or general super- 
intendent should have any other ordination than that of elder or 
presbyter. As a Church we admit the validity of ordinations 
to the ministry by other than episcopal hands. We receive 
and recognize those ordained by the Wesleyans in England and 
Canada, and by Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
etc.; and if by any means our episcopacy should become 
defunct, yet our eldership could ordain even new bishops ; 
therefore the ordination or consecration of bishops, ar other 
ministers by bishops, our Church does not consider to be essen- 
tial to the validity of the ministry. The ordination of Paul 
and Barnabas at Antioch is in point here. But as such a con- 
secration adds much to the dignity of the office, whether of a 
bishop, or elder, or deacon, and as it is in accordance with 
Scripture usage, it is deemed not only expedient, but highly 
important from a human stand-point. But when viewed in the 
light of Scripture usage, and in the light of civilized customs, 
the matter receives not only a divine but a human sanction. 

The twelve apostles chosen and appointed to the high and 
holy office now in question by the Saviour himself, were 
ordained or consecrated to it by himself. (Mark iii, 14; John 
xv, 16.) When Matthias was chosen to fill the place from 
which “Judas by transgression fell,” he was ordained to the 
office. (Acts i, 22.) And from the manner in which Peter ex- 
pressed himself it must have been considered essential to the 
validity of the office ; in other words, that a bare election did 
not induct him into it. In the case of Barnabas and Saul at 
Antioch, though they were named by the Holy Ghost—the 
highest possible election—yet their ordination was deemed 
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necessary to their entering upon the duties to which they were 
called of God. And in accordance with this Scripture usage, 
our Church has acted in all such matters. In 1820 Joshua Soule 
was elected to the episcopacy, but declined ordination under the 
presiding elder question. He was elected again in 1824, and 
that question being settled to suit his views, he accepted and 
was ordained. He was not considered a bishop till ordained 
-to that office. In 1836 Wilbur Fisk was elected, he being in 
Europe at the time; but on his return he declined the honor 
and was not ordained, and was never a bishop. 

The election of a king must be followed by a coronation to 
make him a king. The election of a President of the United 
States, a Governor of a State, a Senator or Representative of 
Congress or of a State Legislature, or any other civil office, 
does not of itself induct the man into the office; he must be 
sworn into it. 

The Scripture mode of ordaining or consecrating to any holy 
office was by the imposition of hands. So God commanded 
Moses to lay his hands upon Joshua. (Num. xxvii, 18-23.) 
When the seven deacons were ordained the apostles “laid their 
hands on them.” (Acts vi, 6.) And when the “ prophets and 
brethren ” ordained Barnabas and Saul at Antioch they “laid 
their hands on them.” (Acts xiii, 3.) And Paul told Timothy 
to “lay hands suddenly on no man” to the ministry. (1 Tim. 
v, 22.) Our English brethren, while trammeled by their connec- 
tion with the national Church, scrupled about the imposition 
of hands in setting men apart for the ministry, but they have 
since adopted that scriptural mode. But Mr. Wesley, in ordain- 
ing Dr. Coke and others, followed the example of the apostles, 

There is one more point in the analogy between St. Paul 
and Mr. Wesley of considerable importance in this discussion : 
it lies in the orders of the ministry, and settles the question 
whether in Scripture times there was one, two, or three grades 
in the ministry. The apostleship, as seen in St. Paul, is ad- 
mitted to have involved the office of an episcopos, superintend- 
ent, or overseer of the whole Church under his jurisdiction. 
And in his first epistle to Timothy (chapter iii) he clearly 
indicates two orders below his own—bishops or elders, and 
deacons—making the word bishop the same as elder. Now 
whatever may be the result of the discussion about bishops and 
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elders meaning the same thing in this place, there are certainly 
two orders below that held by Paul, or that held by Timothy, 
who held the general oversight of the Churches in that region, 
and who was an episcopos, for he had power to “lay hands” on 
other and subordinate ministers, elders and deacons; for Paul 
says to him, “ Lay hands suddenly on no man” for the ministry. 
(1 Tim. v, 22.) It also appears from Paul’s letter to Titus 
(chapter i) that he (Titus) was left at Crete for the same pur- 
pose, and invested with the same powers, that Timothy had at 
Ephesus, that is, an episcopos; for he says to Titus, (chap. 
i, 5,) “ For this cause I left thee at Crete, that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting ”—very much like Dr. 
Coke’s mission to America—“ and ordain elders in every city 
as I had appointed thee.” In verse 5 the word “elder” is 
used, and in verse 7 the word “bishop.” But be it which 
it may, it was subordinate to Titus, who was the episcopos 
under or successor to the apostle. There is nothing said to 
Titus about deacons, but in 1 Tim. iii, 8-13, this office is men- 
tioned as below that of elder. It is presumable that Titus had 
deacons under him as well as Timothy, so that the orders in 
the ministry established by Paul were bishops, elders, and dea- 
cons. Timothy and Titus were bishops, and they had elders 
and deacons under their superintendence ordained by their 
own hands. As these two bishops had and exercised the pow- 
ers of an episcopos, it is very probable that Paul inducted them 
into that office to succeed him after his death, which he saw 
was not distant in the future. And as they exercised the same 
powers of office that Paul did, that is, to superintend the 
Church and ordain ministers, there is no ground to conclude 
that the apostolate was a fourth grade in the ministry, or the 
first of a fourth grade, but that Timothy and Titus succeeded 
Paul in the apostolic office of overseers or superintendents. 

In the case of Mr. Wesley, we have no evidence in his writ- 
ings that he aimed to pattern after Paul in a special manner. 
But in following the openings of Providence he, as head and 
superintendent of a great revival of pure Christianity, found it 
necessary to have assistants and helpers, analogous to elders and 
deacons. And in providing for his Societies in America, as 
Paul did for those at Ephesus and Crete, which included the 
regions and cities adjacent, he ordained a bishop and elders, 
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directing them to ordain deacons. The coincidences are too 
striking to pass unnoticed. 

Mr. Wesley claimed the ordaining power in virtue of his 
apostleship over the Methodist Societies. But being trammeled 
by his connection with the national Church he could not, or 
thought he could not, ordain elders and deacons for England, 
though necessity compelled him to have assistants and helpers 
answering to elders and deacons. And he did ordain elders, if 
not deacons, for Scotland, which was not under the jurisdiction 
of the Church of England. 

But when the American Colonies had severed their connec- 
tion with the mother country, thereby severing the Church 
from. the State, he adopted what he thought the most scrip- 
tural form of Church government for his American Societies. 
And having, as we have seen, “the practice and usage of the 
apostles” before him, he ordained Dr. Coke for the superin- 
tendence or episcopate, and authorized him to ordain Mr. 
Asbury as his coadjutor in office, and directed them to ordain 
elders and deacons. Mr. Wesley also ordained two elders, 
Vesey and Whatcoat, to accompany the doctor and assist him 
in the ordinations in America, thus instituting a Church in 
America in true apostolic form. And without unchurching 
others of a different form of government, we have good reason 
to consider the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America the nearest to the apostolic model of any Church 
in Christendom. And if that apostolic man had not been 
trammeled by his connection with the Established Church of 
England, or had he severed that connection as his followers 
have since done, there is good reason to believe that he would 
have organized his English societies on a like basis, and in a 
form similar to that he gave to America. And the difference 
in the success of the two branches of Methodism, the Ameri- 
can and English, the latter having now but about a third or a 
fourth the numerical strength of the former, shows clearly 
which form of government is most in accordance with the 
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Art. IV.—THE RELIGION OF THE CHRIST. 


The Religion of The Christ: Its Historic and Literary Development Considered as 
an Evidence of its Origin. The Bampton Lectures for 1874. By Rev. SranLey 
Leatues, M.A. New York: Pott, Young, & Co. 

THE eight lectures in this volume discuss the following topics: 

* Anticipation of the Christ in Heathen Nations,” ‘‘ The Christ 

of Jewish History,” “The Christ of the Psalms,” “ The Christ 

of Prophecy,” “The Christ of the Gospels,” “The Christ of 
the Acts,” ‘“* The Christ of the Pauline Epistles,” ‘“ The Christ 
of the Other Books.” 

It is of course the design, from the beginning to the end, 
to show that the Christ dimly discerned by the heathen 
nations, more clearly revealed in Jewish history, made the 
burden of prophecy and the inspiration of sacred song, inecar- 
nated in the Gospels, recognized in the Acts of the Apostles 
as the Head of the Church, and set forth in the Epistles as the 
crucified but risen and reigning Son of God, is no other than 
Jesus of Nazareth, our Lord and Saviour. The argument, in 
brief, is, that there are certain historic developments and cer- 
tain literary productions, the facts of which are indisputable, 
and that un no rational hypothesis can they be accounted for, 
except it be admitted that Jesus is the Christ. 

In the conclusion of the final lecture the author gives a 
summary of results, which we quote, for the reason that it will 
enable the reader to discern at a glance the scope of the whole 
argument :— 


And, first, there is the clear fact, not only attested by history, but 
which we must also postulate in order to account for the phenom- 
ena presented in these writings of the human life and death of 
Jesus, that human life and death is the corner-stone of their 
existence, which, without it, would have been impossible. Sec- 
ondly, there is the fact, equally certain, that this same Jesus was 
proclaimed by men of various minds and characters as the Christ, 
for without it also the Christian literature could have had no 
existence. Thirdly, there is the necessary inference that the Christ- 
character which he was declared to have fulfilled was a substan- 
tial reality, not only in the minds of those who received him, but 
of those also who rejected him in that character, and consequently 
that this ideal conception had been, as a matter of fact, produced 
by the Scriptures of the Old Testament. Fourthly, there is the 
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no less necessary inference that it was impossible for Jesus to 
have been thus accepted in consequence of the effect produced 
only by his life and death. We must postulate other influences, 
which are mainly two: first, the reality of his resurrection ; and 
secondly, the reality of the effects which accompanied and _ fol- 
lowed his recognition as the Christ in the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
The evidence of the reality of this gift is in our own hands, and 
consists in the existence of the earliest Christian literature em- 
bodied in the New Testament. ‘There is irresistible and conclu- 
sive evidence there of the operation of a new power, to which 
there is no complete analogy in the history or literature of the 
world, but to which corroborative witness is borne even in the 
linguistic phenomena of these writings.—Pp. 229-231. 

The anticipation of the Christ in heathen nations is argued 
trom the existence of sacrificial offerings and the testimony of 
mythology. The argument is one of probability. Sacrifice, 
as a religious rite, is, of course, a confession of guilt, an 
acknowledgment of need, and a recognition of some superior 
power who may be disposed to do for us what we are not able 
to do for ourselves. It is a confession of the incapacity of 
human nature to the work of self-regeneration. It is the ery 
of the human for the Divine. Except, however, the fire shall 
fall from heaven, sacrifice furnishes no evidence of restoration 
to lost favor, and possesses no power to renew the heart, or to 
transform the life. The general prevalence of sacrifice in 
heathen nations must, nevertheless, be regarded as an interest- 
ing fact, and not without its significance in the discussion of 
the Christian problem. 

Mythology, if not a wider field, is a more difficult one in the 
way of exploration. And when the facts are admitted, there 
are many plausible modes of interpretation. Perhaps the fun- 
damental idea of all mythological teaching is, that the gods 
do actually hold intercourse with men, and so an expectation 
of a revelation from heaven may be excited and maintained. 
The human mind is directed to sources of health, wealth, wis- 
dom, power and happiness above the plane of natural things. 
A mythology, therefore, even though grotesque, childish, and 
absurd, may be regarded as a civilizing agency. It holds men 
back from the deeps of barbarism, though not of sufticient 
force to excite definite and rational hopes. There is, doubtless, 
sume element of truth in every religious system, and wherever 
this truth exists it is a leaven of righteousness. It-is not wise 
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in the Christian thinker to deny the existence and salutary 
influence of the least modicum of truth to be found in the 
religious systems of the heathen nations. It is rather his busi- 
ness to show that these scattered rays shine from the central 
sun, and that all fragmentary and isolated truths are but parts 
of that one stupendous revelation on which is founded the 
superstructure of the religion of the Christ. 

“The witness of the heathen world,” says our author, “is to 
the existence of sin with which it was unable to cope, and to 
which it was imperfectly alive ; to the consciousness of a want 
which it was unable to supply ; to the desire for light it was 
unable to obtain.” And this, doubtless, may be regarded as 
a preparation for the Messiah. 

It is a great advantage to Christianity that its pedigree is 
known. Its ancestral record is indisputable. Suppose it were 
otherwise, how great would be the confusion! But inasmuch 
as Christianity is the historic development of Judaism—has 
grown as a fresh stalk out of that decaving root-—it cannot 
have been developed from some pre-existent mythological sys- 
tem, nor have been evolved from what has been termed “the 
spontaneous energies and resources of humanity.” It is not a 
human but a divine creation, and how it came into the world 
is a matter of history. It is a revelation; but a revelation 
which had its twilight, its early dawn, its full sun-rising, and its 
high noon of blazing effulgence. This gradual revelation of cen- 
turies becomes an important object of study. We are not 
confined in the discussion of Christian dogmas to the times of 
the Messiah. Broad is the range of Gospel criticism. It has 
to do with the founders of nations, and of institutions greater 
than any nationalities. “ Abraham,” said Jesus, “saw my day 
and was glad ;”’ the Psalmist chanted of the Messiah in loftiest 
strains; and the grandest of the prophets pictures not only 
the agony of the betrayal and the garden, but likewise the 
glory of the resurrection, and the prolonged Gospel triumph 
in the ages of future conflict. The ancient Scriptures, there- 
fore, have a large place in the discussion of the religion of the 
Christ—its origin, character, claims, and possibilities. 

To the Jewish Scriptures the Jewish people are witnesses. 
There can be no mistake in regard to the fundamental ques- 
tion. These Scriptures exist. They embody a history ; they 
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contain an established ritual ; they tremble with the burden of 
prophecy ; they give detailed biographies of important charac- 
ters; they refer to countries and nations in regard to which 
there are no historic uncertainties; and they contain in them- 
selves the evidence that the revelation which they disclose is 
but the prelude to the song of redemption—the angel song of 
peace on earth and good will to men. The Christ of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, the Christ of the prophets and the psalms, 
enters, then, immediately and powerfuily, into the question of 
the New Testament teachings in regard to the Messiah. It is 
not too much to say that the New Testament could not have 
existed without the Old, and that for the harmony of the two 
there must needs be some inter-standing historic character of 
whom Moses and the prophets wrote, and through whom a 
fuller and more glorious revelation from the Father is given to 
the world. The oft-repeated promise to Abraham, “In thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed ;” the words of 
Micah, “ Thou wilt perform the truth to Jacob, and the mercy 
to Abraham, which thou hast sworn unto our fathers from the 
days of old;” and the declaration by Isaiah, “ Behold thou 
shalt call a nation that thou knowest not, and nations that 
knew not thee shall run unto thee, because of the Lord thy 
God, and for the Holy One of Israel; for he hath glorified 
thee,” are of quite as much significance to us as to the most 
devout Jew ; for these prophecies have not had even an incip- 
ient fulfillment, except in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In like manner it may be said that the assurance, “ A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you like unto me,” has 
had no realization, except Jesus, the son of Mary, be recognized 
as that prophet. © David’s throne also has failed of perpetuity, 
the ideal king of Israel has never appeared, and the high- 
priestly interposition and sacrifice have ceased, except it be 
true that he who was derided and rejected, when the Jewish 
rulers said, “We have no king but Cesar,” and who was 
renounced and reviled with the jeering superscription, “ This 
is Jésus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews,” was indeed the 
Messiah, the chusen of God, of whem it was truly said, “ The 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David, 
and he shall reign over the house of Jacob forever, and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end,” and who' was made a perfect 
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and abiding high-priest, “not after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of an endless life.” 

But how completely is Jewish prediction fulfilled in Gospel 
story! He of whom it is written in the second Psalm, “ Thou 
art my Son; this day have I begotten thee,” is born into the 
world, is attested from heaven, is endowed with authority as 
the Son of man, is demonstrated by miraculous works, and is 
declared to be the Son of God with power by his resurrection 
from the dead. The promise, “Thou shalt not suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption,” was accomplished in Jesus; 
and to no other person of our race can the words, by any pos- 
sibility, be applied. Only in the Son of man could be fulfilled 
the prophecy of Micah: “ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, 
though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out 
of thee shall he come forth unto me, that is to be a ruler in 
Israel ; whose goings forth have been from of old, from ever- 
lasting,” or as the margin reads, “ from the days of eternity.” 

There is no doubt that the one leading thought or concep- 
tion of the Old Testament Scriptures—the thought running 
through all the books, widely differing, as they do, in their 
character, and produced, as they were, by different writers at 
different periods—is that of a Messiah—a promised deliverer, 
a kingly and priestly ruler and Saviour. And it is worthy 
of notice that the evangelical account begins with “the bock 
of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son 
of Abraham.” The Gospel tree springs out of Judaism, but 
roots in the patriarchal faith. John the Baptist comes, accord- 
ing to Malachi’s prediction, as the messenger of the Lord of 
hosts, and has for the burden of his message the words of 
Isaiah, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” Jesus himself, 
from his earliest ministry, clearly and constantly recognized 
the Messianic teachings of the Jewish records, while, at the 
same time, he announced his superiority to Moses, and declared 
that he came not to destroy but to fulfill, It is an impossible 
supposition that the evangelists could have created such char- 
acters as those of John the Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth out 
of the Old Testament records. The popular expectation in 
regard to the Messiah demanded a conduct and career for these 
anointed leaders, in many respects, exactly opposite to that 
of the austere John, or the meek and lowly Jesus. Neverthe- 
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less, we are now able plainly to see that the whole teaching of 
the patriarchal and Judaic religion—the whole volume of 
ritual and prophecy—demanded just such a herald and fore- 
runner as John, and just such a suffering and conquering 
Messiah as our divine Lord. It is indisputable that Jesus 
claimed to be the Christ ; that he wrought miracles to estab- 
lish his right to be called the Son of God ; that he assumed to 
possess the original and eternal life; that he invited men to 
come to him for the supply of their highest needs, and that he 
constantly referred to his resurrection from the dead as consti- 
tuting the crowning evidence of his Messianic character. He 
either did work miracles and rise from the dead, or he con- 
vinced his disciples, by some means, that such were the facts 
when the truth was otherwise; for there can be no doubt in 
regard to the sincerity of their belief in respect to these mat- 
ters. If he did work miracles in his own name, and if he did 
truly rise from the dead, then the prophecies were fulfilled in 
him, and he was the demonstrated Son of God; but if the 
opposite of these statements is the truth, then he was not the 
Christ, but he was a trickster, a deceiver, an impostor, and the 
whole fabric of Christendom rests on a falsehood and an impo- 
sition. The confessed purity of the life of Jesus, the charac- 
ter of his teachings, and the results following the propagation 
of his Gospel, render the latter alternative absurd and impos- 
sible. He was a good man, guileless, beneficent, and fully 
consecrated to the mission which brought him into the world. 
And, if he was a good man, he was more—he was the Christ of 
God. He fulfilled the Jewish prophecies, but he made re- 
demption for the race. He was born of the house of David, 
but he lifted himself above the plane of any national life or 
lineage. That the religion of Jesus is the religion of the 
Christ—the anointed of the Father—is shown by the fact, 
that in its claims, capacities, and results it is a religion for 
man, meeting the necessities of the lost humanity, and bring- 
ing the world into an advanced moral and spiritual state. 
In-the Acts of the Apostles we see the Messiah’s kingdom 
in the process of its establishment. The Master has gone 
away, as he said, but he has also remembered his promise and 
sent another Comforter. That Jesus is the Christ is now the 
substance of apostolic preaching. The apostles and evangel- 
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ists argue this forcibly from the Jewish Scriptures, for they 
preach to those who recognize the authority of these Scriptures. 
The historic facts recorded in the Acts are not to be denied ; 
they are correct beyond all question; and yet they have no 
significance, except as they presuppose and rest on the ac- 
knowledged and prior fact of the life, personal teachings, cru- 
cifixion, and resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
Even admitting that the Acts is not an historic book, but an 
ingenious myth, a romantic invention, it does, nevertheless, 
suppose that such a man as Jesus, with such a life and death, 
and with such an assumed resurrection from the dead, were 
things which had existed, or at least which many persons be- 
lieved to have existed, and so believing taught, suffered, and 
defied persecution, and even martyrdom, in the promulgation 
of their ideas, and in adherence to their faith. And yet the 
Acts of the Apostles is so distinct, so peculiar, and so unparal- 
leled in the world’s history, that the book could not possibly 
have grown out of, or been constracted from, the evangelists. 
Whoever was the author of the Acts, or whatever the time of 
its composition, the historic facts therein recorded must be re- 
ceived; and if received, they prove the gospels and demon- 
strate that Jesus is the Christ. The statements made in regard 
to the birth-place of the new religion, which was new only in 
a higher and fuller manifestation; the early and dauntless 
proclamation of the death and resurrection of Jesus; the un- 
compromising claim of the Messiahship for him who had been 
crucified as a malefactor; the constant appeal by the apostles 
to the Jewish Scriptures to show that this was the man to 
whom all the prophets gave witness; the preaching of this 
Gospel every-where, and always with corresponding results ; 
the glorying in the cross as havivg been transformed from an 
instrument of shame into a symbol of victory ; the appeal both 
to Jews and Gentiles to receive the Gospel message and be 
saved by its grace; the alleged outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
conveying to every disciple an inward testimony of the Lord’s 
living presence; the powerful conversions, the marvelous 
transformations cf character effected, and the turning of whole 
communities from idols to serve the living and true God, and to 
wait for his Son from heaven; the spiritual life of which, in the 
gospels, we see so little, but which here is so marked, so cém- 
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plete and so satisfactory ; the restless evangelism which coveted 
“the regions beyond ” for missionary labor; and the constant 
recognition of Jesus of Nazareth as having lived, taught, died 
on the cross, triumphed over death and hell, gone up on high, 
sent the promised anointing and testimony to his followers, and 
so proved, beyond all question, that he is the Christ, the glori- 
fied Son of God, the Saviour of men—altogether constitute 
this one of the most remarkable books of which the world has 
any knowledge, demonstrating, logically and historically, the 
stupendous truth, “God hath given to us eternal life, and this 
life isin hisSon.” There stands the monumental Church! On 
what rational hypothesis can its existence be explained except 
on that which is presented in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
which recognizes the new, prodigious, and divine force which 
the Gospel brought in, and which proves the religion of Jesus 
to be the religion of the Christ 

In the epistles two facts are constantly assumed as under- 
lying the whole Christian system, namely, the inspired teach- 
ing of the Old Testament Scriptures, and the human life of 
Jesus the Christ. The absence of either of them would have 
been a fatal deficiency. This was the structure of the Christian 
argument: 1. The Messiah was predicted by a long line of 
prophets, and his manifestation prepared for in a national his- 
tory unique, distinctive, and unparalleled. 2. The miracle-life 
of Jesus, his resurrection from the dead, and his impartation 
of the Holy Ghost, show that he was, what he claimed to be, 
the Christ. 

All the principal facts in the life of Jesus are either recorded 
in the epistles, or referred to in such a way as to attest their 
reality; and if the gospels were destroyed, the biography of 
Jesus could be substantially restored from Pauline sources. 
The fact of the resurrection of our Lord is stated and argued, 
and the expectation of his return from heaven to judge the 
world is every-where revealed. The points of correspondence 
between the epistles and the Acts, as shown by Paley, are too 
minute and manifold for forgery, and their agreement in so 
many particulars demonstrates the authenticity of both. The 
epistles establish the fact that within, perhaps, thirty years 
after the crucifixion of Jesus there were Christian societies in 
Galatia, in Rome, in Corinth, in Philippi, in Thessalonica, and 
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in other places. These societies were established, without ex- 
ception, by the preaching of Jesus of Nazareth, who died a 
malefactor’s death in Jerusalem as the Christ, the Messiah of 
God. They had all the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith. They were regularly organized Churches, and they felt 
themselves bound together as one brotherhood in the fellowship 
of the Gospel. It is plain that these Churches must have been 
established in some such way as is described in the Acts of the 
Apostles. No other hypothesis is admissible, no other expla- 
nation possible; and it is equally plain that these ingathered 
disciples, whether Jews or Gentiles, were firmly convinced that 
Jesus the crucified was the Christ, the Son of God. “ The moral 
lever,” says the author of these lectures, “ by which the early 
heathen world was converted to what we call Christianity, was 
the complete fulfillment in the person of Jesus of the prophetic 
ideal of the Christ.” And Jesus, we add, fulfilling all prophecy, 
meeting every just expectation, adapted to every human ne- 
cessity, standing at the head of the redeemed race as the second 
Adam, embodying in himself a realization of the grandest ideal 
for man, and sending forth, as priest and king, the Holy Spirit 
from the Father, is still, as he must ever remain, the mightiest 
moral lever for the uplifting and salvation of our world. 

In regard to the historic facts of the life and death of Jesus 
there is no dispute. Both Jew and Christian witness to these 
facts. The question is, Who was he that died? Was he an 
impostor, or was he the Christ? The Jew, to this day, justifies 
the crucifixion of Jesus as the appropriate punishment of a 
religious pretender and blasphemer. It is only from the ortho- 
dox stand-point that the sufficient answer can be made: He was 
not an impostor, but the Christ of God. This answer is con- 
tained in the epistles not only in the way of statement and 
argument, but also in certain alleged facts of experience, which 
presuppose and make indubitably certain that Jesus is the 
Christ, the resurrection from the dead, and the baptizer with 
the Holy Ghost. 

Take, for instance, Paul’s testimony in these words: “I am 
crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me; and the life which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me.” How many things are evidenced by this statement! 
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Christ had been crucified. Paul in some sense shares his death 
and shame. The unregenerate “I” had been made dead even 
as the body of Jesus on the cross; a new spiritual life had been 
realized, which was inspired and maintained by the faith of the 
Son of God inbreathed into the soul ; this produced a permanent 
change of character, so that the old Saul of Tarsus no longer 
lived, but Christ lived in his disciple; and by a personal, ap- 
propriating faith, this Christ was every moment apprehended 
in his redemptive work—“ who loved me, and gave himself for 
me;” and, finally, Paul does not use, in this wonderful testi- 
mony, the proper name, Jesus, but the official name, Christ, 
showing that it was already understood by those to whom he 
wrote that Jesus was the Christ—a fact which the experience 
here recorded itself proves, if it be not the wildest vagary of 
enthusiasm. 

The work of the Holy Spirit, as testifying with the disciples, 
and so proving the Messiahship and resurrection power of 
Jesus, is every-where assumed in the epistles as in the Acts. 
The testimony of the apostles was in the Holy Ghost and in 
much assurance, and their preaching was in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power. Considered as a body of literature, 
wholly independent of the question of their inspiration, the 
epistles prove that the conviction of the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead, and the incoming of a new spiritual force, was 
the very root of the Christian movement ; that the Church was 
every-where founded on this basis, and that such a moral revo- 
lution would have been impossible had not Jesus of Nazareth 
been recognized as the Christ of God. Was this preaching of 
“ Jesus and the resurrection ” either a mistake or a monstrous 
crime? Did this growing Church rise on a foundation of 
falsehood and imposition? Do these New Testament Script- 
ures record simply a gigantic deception? Was the greatest 
moral revolution of the ages without any adequate cause? Did 
men for a succession of generations continue to defy persecution 
and martyrdom for the promulgation of a faith which had no 
sufficient warrant? Is there any rational account to be given 
of that new and sublime force which possessed such convincing, 
transforming, and comforting power, and which the disciples 
called The Holy Ghost, except that it was the divine attestation 
of the religion of the Christ ? 
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It is not only the Pauline epistles which testify to the Messi- 
ahship of Jesus, and to the greatness and grandeur of his re- 
demptive work. James speaks of the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, “the Lordof glory,” which supposes his resurrection from 
the dead and ascension into heaven. And it is evident that 
those addressed were accustomed to think of Jesus not as a dead 
malefactor, but as a living, powerful, and glorious Saviour. 
Jobn declares that “the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin”—the cleansing being made efficacious mani- 
festly by the fact and power of the Sonship. He also attirms 
that believers “ have an unction from the Holy One ”—have 
received the anointing which Jesus promised to send from the 
Father. And Peter teaches us that our redemption is “ not 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, as of alamb without blemish and without 
spot.” He also-testified that many Gentiles, who in time past 
were not a people, had become the people of God, having en- 
tered into covenant relation with him by faith in Jesus Christ. 
Jude exhorts believers to keep themselves in the love of God, 
“looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life.” He likewise speaks of certain feasts of charity, or 
love-feasts, as already existing in the Church, and testifying to 
the common brotherhood in Christ. In the sublime visions of 
the Revelation also, Jesus, the Lamb of God, is the grand cen- 
tral figure. He that searcheth the hearts und reins; he that 
hath the seven spirits of God—the Holy Spirit; he that 
shutteth and no man openeth; he that will give to every 
man according to his works; he that is called “The Word 
of God,” and has on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, “ King of kings and Lord of lords,” is also represented 
as “the lion of the tribe of Judah,” “the root and offspring 
of David,’ “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,” and the Saviour who hath “redeemed us to God by 
his blood out of every kindred and tongue and people and 
nation.” The saints, arrayed in white robes, are fed by the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne, and are led to the 
life-giving fountains, because they “came out of great tribu- 
lation, and had washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” And the trumpet blast of Apoc- 
alyptic triumph, ringing down the ages, swells with the exult- 
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ant note, “The kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign forever 
and forever.” 

Some conclusions follow which are entitled to careful con- 
sideration :— 

1. The religion of the Christ is a system of faith which was 
gradually revealed, and around which gathers the testimony 
of centuries. It is embedded in the history of the race. It is 
linked with the grandest and tenderest recollections of mankind. 
Its destruction would impoverish the world intellectually, and 
blast and desolate it morally. When the religious life ceases, 
only a dead human heart remains. But the religion of the 
Christ stirs every pulse of being ; satisfies every earnest expec- 
tation ; includes ail the results of a genuine progress; fades not 
in its evidences with the lapse of time, but multiplies, with 
every passing hour, the signs and tokens of its vitality ; is 
adapted to all classes and conditions; carries the race forward, 
as its triumphs thicken, to higher and nobler realizations ; and 
fills the world, more and more, with the proofs of its wisdom, 
assimilative capacity, and unwasting beneticence. 

2. The religion of the Christ is a permanent system. Jesus 
has died once for all. He continues in his high-priestly office, 
and will so continue till the final dispensation closes. The 
gospel records, therefore, are in an important sense always 
new and fresh. The power of the cross is as great as it has 
ever been. Its influence in heathen lands to-day is what it 
was in Thessalonica in the time of Paul; it leads men to turn 
to God from idols, and to wait for his Son from heaven. There 
is no form of government, no type of civilization, and no order 
of society, to which the religion of the Christ is not fitted. 
Indeed, it shapes government, determines civilization, and 
fashions society according to its own pervading and predomi- 
nant purpose. It is the greatest force known among men, and, 
by a chemical law, which is as potent in morals as in physics, 
is conforming all ideas and institutions to itself. The power of 
the name of Jesus—its vivifying and transforming energy— 
proves that his religion is the religion of the Christ. 

8. Miraculous works had less to do with the establishment of 
the Christian religion than we are accustomed to suppose. 
That they were an important factor, and indispensable in the 
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beginning, cannot be denied; but the great reliance of the apos- 
tles was not on miracles, or extraordinary works, but on the 
testimony of the Jewish Scriptures, and on the convincing 
power of the Holy Spirit, which God gave to every one who 
believed, and which demonstrated the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead, and his living and reigning headship to the 
Church. These forces belong as emphatically to our own 
as to the apostolic times. The historic argument resting on the 
Jewish records has lost nothing of its pertinency or power, and 
the Christian writings are an added volume of undisputable 
authority. Pentecost, moreover, in all its substantial facts, is 
perpetual, and the signs following the preaching of the Word 
are of irresistible force to convince and save, when the Church 
exercises faith and relies on prayer and Christian testimony as 
the weapons of her warfare. 

4, Finally, we have every good ground of assurance that the 
Gospel will triumph over all pagan and infidel opposition, and 
that the religion of Jesus, the Christ, will become the religion 
of mankind. For if Jesus be the Anointed ; if he proceeded 
forth from God; if he came into the world as the Messenger of 
the covenant; if he be that prophet which Moses prefigured and 
Isaiah pictured ; if he be the King of Israel and the rightful in- 
heritor of David’s throne; if in him the world has found its 
second Adam to restore the Eden purity and loveliness ; if all 
power in earth and in heaven is placed in his hands; and if he 
be, as he claims he was, and as he was demonstrated by his 
resurrection from the dead and by the gift of the Holy Spirit 
to be, the Son of God, then his religion is the religion of the 
Christ, possesses the unction of Divine power, and must go for- 
ward, conquering and to conquer, with that mysterious energy 
which turns hindrances into helps, discords into harmonies, 
and antagonisms into alliances, causing all testimonies, ex- 
plorations, inventions, discoveries, attainments, and _realiza- 
tions among men to glorify his cause, filling the earth with 
the knowledge of his name, till in its proudest capitals and 
on its loftiest thrones—in its arts, science, literature, govern- 
ment, systems of education, social activities, and forms of 
national life—the world shall acknowledge that Jesus, the 
son of Mary, who died on the cross, is not only the king 
of the Jews, but the anointed and glorified Head of human- 
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ity, the son of the Highest, and the victor over death and 
hell—that his scepter is a right scepter, and that his domin- 
ion, bringing in the new earth and heaven, is an everlasting 
dominion. 
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Art. V.—‘ A STATESMAN ” OF THE PERIOD. 


FERNANDO Woop inherited from his family a resolute, vigorous 
nature. His ancestors were of the Quaker stock and of vigor- 
ous constitution. Henry Wood, his great-great-greatgrand- 
father, exiled from old England and from New England, found 
at length a friendly shelter far from. civilization in the wilds 
of Delaware, where he purchased an immense landed estate of 
the Indians, a portion of which covered the present site of 
Camden, N. J., and there resided twenty-seven years before 
the arrival of William Penn. He was the first white man to 
mount the deck of the owner of Pennsylvania, and when he as- 
certained that the celebrated guest and lord was of his own 
faith he wept for joy. Fernando’s paternal grandfather, a man 
of immense proportions and a staunch Quaker, residing at Pea- 
shore, Del., on the family estate that had come down through 
several generations, was so stirred with the martial blasts of 
the Revolution that, despite the remonstrances of his co-relig- 
ionists, he raised a company of troops (all six feet high) and 
fought unto blood at the battle of Germantown, October 4, 
1777. His maternal grandfather, another Quaker, was also 
wounded in the same engagement, and both were put to 
shame by being “turned out of meeting” by their respective 
societies. 

Benjamin Wood, father of our subject, early established 
himself in Philadelphia as a merchant. During the war of 
1812-1815 he did a prosperous business, but at the suspension 
of hostilities his large stock so suddenly depreciated that 
bankruptcy followed. Broken in health, as well as bankrupt 
in business, he started southward, visiting Kentucky, New 
Orleans, and Havana, returning to New York, where, in 1820, 
he established himself as a cigar manufacturer. The extreme 
winter of 1832 so exhausted his frail nature that he fled south- 
ward for a more genial climate, and died at Charleston, 8. C., 
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the following November. He was an elder in the Market-street 
Presbyterian Church, New York, and much esteemed. None 
of the family returned to the Friends after their expulsion 
during the Revolution. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 14, 1812, the same month in which President Madison 
declared war against Great Britain. His mother had been 
reading a famous novel in which one Fernando had played a 
brilliant réle, and the name was therefore promptly transferred 
to her infant boy. He learned to read with little assistance, 
and at eight years of age was sent to a class taught by Mr. 
James Shea, afterward Professor in the Grammar School of Co- 
lumbia College. At the age of thirteen, while his father was 
South in quest of health, he arranged with his mother to go 
into the world and begin business. Searching the advertising 
columns of a newspaper, he ascertained that a gentleman keep- 
ing an exchange office wanted a boy. He applied, and was 
installed at two dollars per week. Some months later we find 
him in the employment of another gentleman, also an exchange 
broker, at a salary of five dollars per week. Not long after 
this he was sent to transact some business at Harrisburgh, 

«where he remained for a considerable period. One evening, at 
the hotel where several members of the Legislature were drink- 
ing, an altercation arose between young Wood and a senator, the 
latter drawing from his pocket a bowie-knife; whereupon Wood, 
being a strong lad, seized a chair, and at an opportune moment 
felled his distinguished antagonist to the floor. This was his 
first triumph among statesmen, but he was quickly arrested 
and spent the night in a cell, which was also his first lesson in 
prison discipline. 

Soon after this he started for the home of his parents in New 
York, and began, with his father, cigar-making, at which he 
soon became an expert. Like too many fast boys, he had 
early learned tosmoke. On the steamer, going from Philadel- 
phia to New York, he smoked incessantly, and was accosted 
by a thoughtful Quaker thus: “ Friend, thee smokes a good 
deal.” Wood frankly acknowledged that he did. “ Well, 
now, don’t thee sinoke any more,” argued Father Broadbrim. 
Casting his half-consumed cigar into the deep, he exclaimed 

resvlutely, “I wont!” a promise he has ever since kept, affurd- 
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ing an example of his immense will-power which has never 
deserted him. 

About 1830, and at the age of eighteen, he contracted an 
unfortunate matrimonial alliance with a young woman of 
Philadelphia. This marriage was fruitless, and, it seems, un- 
satisfactory to either party. The family relation was, how- 
ever, sustained until 1839, when the husband obtained a divorce 
on New Testament principles, and the unfortunate woman 
died two years later. 

Early in 1832 he opened a small cigar store at 322 Pearl- 
street, on Franklin Square, near the present site of Harper’s 
immense publishing house. This was while the cholera raged, 
and over thirty-five hundred died in the city of that plague. 
Wood's store was in the midst of the neighborhood most ravaged, 
but was kept open after most of the others were closed. About 
this period, though not a voter, his political activity began. He 
was a zealous admirer of General Jackson, who was that year 
re-elected to the presidency. He took the “stump ” at sraall 
Democratic meetings. He also wrote articles for the press, 
among others a “ Review of Governor Haynes’ [of South Caro- 
lina] Message in favor of Nullification,” which attracted consid- 
erable attention, and which led to his acquaintance with Will- 
iam Leggett, of the * Evening Post,” who became his friend 
and supporter. 

But too much attention to politics ruined his business, and 
the closing out of his little shop landed him on his feet as a 
journeyman cigar maker with a Mr. Henry, in Division-street, 
where he toiled two years. In 1834 he secured a clerkship in 
the ship-chandlery business with Mr. Francis Secor, at 103 
Washington-street, where he remained two years and saved 
five hundred dollars. With this sum he purchased a similar 
business, of one Jackson, on the corner of Rector and Washing- 
ton streets. His establishment resembled the corner grocery of 
the present day, with the addition of such wares as would be in 
demand among sailors and others engaged in the smaller ship- 
ping igterests of the port. He now bent himself resolutely to 
his business and resolved to win. He was his own clerk, swept 
his floor, and slept on the premises. . Having hung out his sign 
he was not the man to wait for customers, but in person can- 
vassed the piers and crafts of the harbor soliciting patronage. 
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In two years his capital of five hundred had developed into 
ten thousand, and, in 1838, he leased the corner of Albany and 
Washington streets and greatly enlarged his business. He 
now purchased a schooner, which he ran successfully in the 
West India trade, and owned some smaller vessels, and greatly 
prospered. 

Meanwhile he had carefully maintained his political rela- 
tionship with the Democracy of the First Ward, and taken 
constant and active interest in party organization. This had 
greatly assisted his business. Tammany Hall had all the polit- 
ical potency then, relatively, that it has since attained, while a 
leading brotherly feature among the members at that time was 
to assist each other in business. The exciting canvass of 1840 
found Mr. Wood chairman of the Young Men’s Democratic 
Committee, und he was nominated on the general ticket for a 
seat in the Twenty-seventh Congress, with J. I. Roosevelt, John 
M’Keon, Chas. G. Travis, and others, from New York city. 

The whole country was in a blaze of political enthusiasm. 
A long and weary strife had been waged between the Whigs 
and the Democrats in reference to a United States Bank. Fol- 
lowing the example of the great powers on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the Government had chartered such an institution, 
with a capital of thirty-five millions, which commenced opera- 
tions in January, 1817, and whose charter expired March, 1836. 
Congress re-chartered it, but President Jackson vetoed the bill, 
and, to save it from liquidation, the State of Pennsylvania re- 
chartered it, with the same amount of capital, in 1836. Its 
business was badly conducted, and in the pressure of 1837 it 
suspended, resuming, only to suspend again, in 1839, when it 
was wound up, paying fully its indebtedness, but leaving its 
thirty-five millions of stock utterly worthless. President Van 
Buren had favored the withdrawal of the bank, and had made 
the independent treasury system the prominent feature of his 
administration. However sound his views, commerce was great- 
ly depressed, for which in the United States the Administration 
is ever held responsible. Mr. Van Buren was unanimously 
renominated by the Democrats. Massachusetts nominated 
Mr. Webster. Mr. Clay, thinking the effort fruitless, and hav- 
ing been previously beaten, did not care to take the field. The 
Whigs, finally borrowing Democratic wisdom, which, in 1828, 
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had made political capital by running a military man, (General 
Jackson,) decided to nominate General Harrison, a man of esti- 
mable character, of some martial celebrity, and whose long re- 
tirement to private life had shielded him from public criticism, 
rendering him the more available. Democratic orators at- 
tempted to cast slurs upon him, charging that he lived in a 
“log-cabin, with nothing but hard cider to drink ;”” whereupon 
the Whigs promptly adopted these as the watchwords of the 
campaign, while his “ Tippecanoe” battle with Tecumseh was 
sounded with poetic cadences. Solid capitalists advertised 
that, after election, they would pay six dollars per barrel for 
flour if Harrison was elected, and three if Van Buren. The 
country became intent on a change of administration and the 
rout of the Democrats was complete. Mr. Van Buren received 
sixty-three electoral votes, and General Harrison two hundred 
and thirty-four. Mr. Wood, however, stood in the densest col- 
umns of the unterrified, where a democratic nomination was 
equivalent to an election, and was among the few Democrats 
who took seats in the Twenty-seventh Congress. He was 
then a young man of twenty-eight years, and was seon after 
married for the second time, choosing for his bride a daughter 
of Judge Richardson, of Cayuga County, New York. Mr. 
Wood possessed at that time only a meager general education, 
had not studied law or statesmanship, and, consequently, was 
little fitted to cope with the intellectual giants who then 
thronged the national capital. President Harrison called an 
extra session of Congress, so that the young members were 
brought to the front several months sooner than they had ex- 
pected. The Congress of 1841 was memorable from two con- 
siderations. First, from the importance of the questions con- 
sidered ; and secondly, from the number of distinguished men 
who took part in its proceedings. Daniel Webster was Secre- 
tary of State. In the Senate chamber sat Henry Clay, Rufus 
Choate, John ©, Calhoun, Thomas H. Benton, Silas Wright, 
James Buchanan, Messrs. Woodbury, Walker, Rives, and others 
nearly as distinguished. {n the House of Representatives were 
John Quincey Adams, Millard Fillmore, Caleb Cushing, Henry 
A. Wise, J. P. Kennedy, D. H. Lewis, R. M. T. Hunter, and 
others of prominence. 

The Whigs, being again in power, proposed to reconstruct 
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the National Bank, making it the fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment. Senator Clay, whose power over men was almost un- 
paralleled, exerted his influence in both houses in its favor. 
But he was met in the Senate by Calhoun, Benton, and Wright, 
and in the House by Ingersoll, Rhett, Hunter, Pickens, Lewis, 
and Wise. ‘The contest was heated and acrimonious. Mr. 
Wood took the gauge of his audience, and perceived that it 
was not a New York mass meeting, and doubtless preferred 
to have the leaders speak. But it would not do to have a 
representative from the First Ward in New York silent. He 
represented, in a sense, the wealthiest constituency on the floor, 
men who claimed paramount interest in banking and treasury 
schemes. A petition for the National Bank, signed by fifteen 
or twenty thousand persons, had been sent to Washington by a 
committee composed of Messrs. King, Brown, and Aspinwall. 
Others had protested, loading their representatives with statis- 
tics and arguments against the proposed bill. Mr. Wood pre- 
pared himself, and spoke early in the discussion. When he 
arose he was very pale, and his voice trembled; but he saw 
one sympathetic listener, (his young wife in the gallery,) and 
gathered courage, waxing bolder and more eloquent to the 
close. The subject had been ander discussion for a dozen 
years in all the newspapers of the land, as well as in Congress 
and on the platform, so that the youngest politician could not 
be wholly ignorant of it. Much of the speech, as produced in 
the Congressional Reports, is able, and sharply presented, 
though it is doubtful whether he would now think it states- 
manlike to denounce ald banking laws, and pronounce them 
the “worst of all the evils of corrupt legislation.” This, his 
maiden speech, was flatteringly spoken of, and it is asserted 
that John Quincey Adams, at its close, left his seat, and taking 
the flushed young orator by the hand said, with a twinkle, 
“Young man, when I am gone you will become one of the 
foremost men in this country.” This was his only speech of 
importance at the extra session. 

At the first regular session of this Congress he delivered a 
speech on the tariff question, in which he advocated free trade, 
maintaining the following propositions :— 

1. Special laws, granting exclusive privileges or encour- 
agement to particular classes or professions, are unequal, and 
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consequently unjust, and in violation of the genius of our insti- 
tutions and of the Constitution. 

2. Protective duties laid on foreign products to prevent 
their importation at prices less than those of our own country 
must, to be effectual, be prohibitory. He claimed that this 
system abolished trade and brought no revenue, and was there- 
fore effete. 

3. He urged that a high duty increased the price of home 
products, laying a tax on all consumers; while the money went 
into the pockets of manufacturers and not the Treasury—tax- 
ing millions for the benefit of hundreds. 

4, He urged that protection was injurious to manufacture, 
in that it narrowed the market, introducing the policy of ex- 
clusion as a matter of retaliatio: among nations. 

5. Commerce, he claimed, was the greatest protection to 
manufactures, which tariffs destroyed, and that the good of the 
laborer and the manufacturer required free trade, and he 
thought the spirit of the age was tending toward it. 

At a later period he addressed the house on the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill, opposing strenuously the munificence of its 
appropriations. He recited some healthy lessons on economy 
in government, but his repeated denunciations of “ Whig infla- 
tion,” “ Whig love for debt, and detestation of liquidation,” 
etc., etc., made his speech smack too much of the partisan poli- 
tician, who is ever ready to decry Government expenditures 
when in the minority. Mr. Wood was on the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and is said to have drawn the report recom- 
mending the subject of floating docks for the repair of Gov- 
ernment vessels. 

Another matter worthy of notice is the service he rendered 
Professor Morse, and through him the world at large, in the 
advocacy of a small appropriation from Congress to test the 
practical value of his (Morse’s) invention. Morse, having com- 
pleted the scheme for his telegraph, appeared before Congress 
in 1838, asking for an appropriation to construct an experi- 
menta} line between Washington and Baltimore. But though 
the members were greatly amused with his chemical experi- 
ments they were skeptical as to its utility, and refused to waste 
the public money on it. Mr. Morse went to England and to 


France, byt failing to interest the government of either coun- 
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try in his invention, he returned, to appear before Congress 
again, during the winter of 1842-3. Mr. Wood advocated his 
cause, and at length permission was given to lay the wires from 
the Naval Committee room of the House of Representatives to 
the Senate Chamber, a distance of about four hundred feet. 
The practicability of the invention was thus so far tested that, 
on the last night of the session, at midnight, a bill granting 
$30,000 for the line to Baltimore was passed, and the tele- 
graph was erected in 1844. 

Congress was a great educator to Mr. Wood. Every step 
of his previous career had given evidence of a vigorous, grasp- 
ing, versatile nature, but he had lacked the higher educational 
facilities. Hitherto he had mingled with sailors, fifth-rate 
merchants, and ward politicians. At Washington he found 
himself at once in the highest social plane of the continent, 
surrounded by advanced niinds who had enjoyed all the polish 
of the schools, and made statesmanship, in al] its phases, a life- 
long study. The better class of his constituents, also, with 
whom he had never before associated, now opened communica- 
tion with him, pouring their best thoughts on manufacture, ex- 
change, tariff, and finance into his head. Placed on important 
committees, it was further his privilege to hear and consider 
the schemes of adept thinkers who came from every-part of 
the country to urge their theories upon Congress. He had 
always had a taste for learning, but here, amid Northern and 
Southern scholars of ample growth, he discovered the value 
and felt the need of it as never before. Being very ambitious, 
he devoted himself thoroughly to self-culture, and made rapid 
improvement during his term. His figure in Congress at this 
early period, considering the dearth of his previous opportu- 
nities, was decidedly creditable. 

Mr. Clay, though a Southern man and a slaveholder, had a 
wonderful talent for attaching Northern men to him. This 
he did largely by his admirable social qualities. With the 
courtesy of a true gentleman, he made himself friendly, often 
attentive, to new members of the House from the North and 
East. This he did to our young representative from New 
York, sometimes strolling with him about the city when in 
need of physical exercise. One day the two, with an old friend 
of Mr. Clay from Philadelphia, were passing down Pennsyl- 
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vania Avenue, when, in passing a tobacco store, Mr. Clay’s 
friend desired to enter and replenish his snuff-box. Through 
a half-opened door leading into a room in the rear Wood saw 
four men at work at his old business. Turning to the chief of 
the party he said, ‘“ Mr. Clay, will you step in and see them 
work?” “Certainly,” said the bland Kentuckian, and all four 
entered the room. There sat four adept workmen, cutting 
wrappers, dampening leaves, and rolling up neat cigars with 
great facility. Olay remarked, “ How very skillfully this is 
performed! Who would have thought so much ingenuity re- 
quisite in making a cigar?” “I don’t see any art in it,” said 
Wood. “It seems to me a very simple matter, and I suspect 
that any one could do quite as well.” Clay looked at him and 
said: “‘ Young man, you deceive yourself. Long years of pa- 
tient labor are required to accomplish what these men are doing 
with such apparent ease.” “ With due deference, Mr. Clay,” 
said Wood, “I differ with you. There is. no art nor skill re- 
quired to do what they are doing. They simply cut off a piece 
of the tobaceo, roll some of the dry part in their hands, then 
wrap it up, and the whole thing is done. Any person can 
make a cigar.” Olay laughed, but the shopkeeper and _ his 
workmen looked at the speaker with high contempt. “If you 
think any one can make a cigar,” said Clay, “ perhaps you 
had better try,” casting a twinkling glance at the proprietor. 
* Well,” said Wood, “I may be mistaken; but as I really 
do think it possible I will try.” So, sitting down, he took 
the knife, dexteronsly cut from a large leaf his wrapper, ad- 
justed the filling to its proper size, rolled all together neatly, 
twisted the symmetrical “ pig-tail,” cut off the opposite end, 
and handed coolly the well-made cigar to the astonished Mr. 
Clay. The joke that Wood had outwitted Clay at a cigar 
store went the rounds of Congress. 

At the expiration of his term in Congress Mr. Wood re- 
turned to New York, where he established himself in South- 
street as a shipping and commission merchant. He was now 
much better known, had a larger capital, and, as he bent him- 
self to fortune-making more intensely, if possible, than ever, 
he was very prosperous. In 1847 lris trade on the water had 
so increased that he owned eight vessels. In February, 1848, 
gold was discovered in California, and in the following Sep- 
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tember Mr. Wood heard, through a merchant, an account of 
certain specimens of the precious metal just brought from the 
mines by Lieutenant Beale, of the United States army. Though 
the smoke of the Mexican War had scarcely cleared away, with 
that cool business sagacity that has always characterized him, 
he formed a quiet partnership with a retired merchant named 
Edward E. Marvine, and quickly fitted out one of his own ves- 
sels, the bark “John W. Cator,” with such lading as he 
thought likely to be available at that crisis, and started her 
for San Francisco. The vessel, though scarcely seaworthy, 
rounded Cape Horn in safety, and was the first with a valu- 
able cargo to cast anchor within the Golden Gate. This was 
the opportune moment, the beginning of that gambling period 
when every thing in California, except money, was valuable. 
Flour brought fifty dollars per barrel ; butter, one dollar per 
pound ; potatoes were weighed out at thirty-seven cents per 
pound, and miners’ boots brought one hundred dollars per 
pair. Mr. Wood’s cargo was soon disposed of, and at such an 
immense profit that the proprietor felt able to retire from act- 
ive business, and to henceforth further improve his fortune in 
a more quiet manner. 

His taste of public life at Washington had greatly raised his 
aspirations. His intercourse with Southern statesmen, men 
of wealth, leisure, and reflection, and his widening acquaint- 
ance with men of letters, had begotten in him a desire for 
retirement and study. Relieved from active business, he now 
collected books, and, with resolute application, sought to re- 
move the defects of his imperfect education. 

In 1850 he was placed in nomination, by the Democrats of 
New York, for mayor, but was defeated by Mr. A. C. Kings- 
land. As soon as he was apprised of his defeat he returned 
philosophically to his books, to more thoronghly prepare for 
future emergencies. In the meantime he had come into pos- 
session of a tract of ground in San Francisco, which, with the 
marvelous growth of that city, had come into importance, and 
was yielding a fine income. To examine this property, re- 
lease it, and procure a suitable agent, he decided, in 1852, to 
visit that country. There was then no railroad to the Pacific. 
Mr. Aspinwall was building his Panama road across the isth- 
mus, but Mr. Wood crossed by the miners’ route on a mule, 
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through bamboo thickets a portion of the way, and the other 
portion in a flat boat poled along the Chagres River. After 
many adventures, and an absence of two months, he returned 
to New York and resumed his studies. 

Keeping up industriously his connection with metropolitan 
politics, he was, in the fall of 1854, considered the most avail- 
able candidate in the New York Democracy fur the mayoralty. 
The corruptions of municipal government had become nearly 
intolerable, and the people were restive. Four candidates 
were brought into the field. The Whigs nominated Mr. J. 
J. Herrick, who received 5,696 votes. A Reform party nom- 
inated Mr. Wilson J. Hunt, who received 15,397. The Know- 
Nothings, then fresh and powerful, nominated Mr. James W. 
Barker, who received 18,547 votes, though he insisted to his 
dying day that he was honestly elected but fraudulently 
counted out by the Democrats. The Democrats (Hard and 
Soft) united on Mr. Wood, who received 20,003 ballots, and 
was, on the first day of January, 1855, inaugurated. 

The difficulties of well and properly governing the city of 
New York are at all times very great, and are not usually ap- 
preciated by the critic. Very few of the old Dutch or En- 
glish families remain on the island, and the mass of enterpris- 
ing men who conduct the commerce and the press, and so 
make the glory of New York, live outside of the city limits. 
The population of the island is thoroughly miscellaneous, em- 
bracing political exiles of every grade, and some of the vilest 
men and women from all countries. There are large neigh- 
borhoods where no English word is spoken by the residents. 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, and Italians are numbered by the thou- 
sand; Irishmen and Germans by the hundred thousand. All 
these have their national antipathies, jealousies, and ambitions. 
Multitudes of rich men and of poor men, ruled by avarice and 
ambition, having each his own interpretation of “ liberty,” 
scorn all municipal authority, and seem bent on their own 
will at any and every hazard. Government, amid so many 
varied discordances of language, thought, and inclination, 13 
certain to meet opposition, and as Americans have only tran- 
sient respect for their rulers, every magistrate is certain, amid 
the conflict of parties, to receive his full meed of abuse. 

The difficulties of governing New York city have been great- 
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ly aggravated, also, by the caprices of legislation. Every 
change of party politics for forty years has given New York a 
new or an amended city charter. The triumph of the opposi- 
tion has been the signal for overturning the city government, 
and dismissing all subordinate officials however competent. 
This chronic-revolutionary policy has been disastrous. No 
governmental scheme has been perfected, the crudities of par- 
tisan amateur legislators have been repeatedly foisted upon the 
people, and municipal administration rendered a perpetual 
experiment. 

Mr. Wood came to the metropolitan throne surrounded by 
a bad party, and in a corrupt period of city politics. Pecula- 
tion and plunder had not assumed the proportions disclosed 
under the reign of A. Oakey Hall, yet an army of cormorants, 
of a smaller growth, thronged the City Hall and all its ap- 
proaches. Superfluous legislation had disjointed the entire 
city government. The old charter of 1830 had been again 
and again amended until the government was administered 
under portions’ of six different charters, creating nine executive 
departments, with large but not carefully defined powers, with 
heads elected by the people, each assuming to be independent 
of the others and of the Mayor; indeed, out of reach of every 
thing save impeachment by the Common Council, a power it 
had never exercised. This unusual scattering of power was weil 
calculated to introduce Babel in the administration, and to very 
unnecessarily augment the expenditures of government. 

The election of no other mayor in New York was ever so 
strenuously opposed by all classes of true and thoughtful men, 
yet papers, speeches, sermons and prayers failed to defeat him. 
But when good men thought the worst had come, « strange 
light dawned, His early proclamations and messages fell like 
a bombshell on all classes. He frowned on all abuses, and 
advocated every needed reform. He announced himself as the 
people’s ruler, independent of political parties. His rabble 
constituents leered, and good people opened their eyes in 
grateful astonishment. He advocated the soundest economy 
in government, calling upon the Common Council to correct, as 
far as possible, all contract abuses in grading, paving, street- 
cleaning, and lighting. He urged the importance of a new char- 
ter, consolidating the departments, as the only way to efficiency 
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and economy. Every department received his attention, and 
his papers evinced research and judgment. The population 
of the city at that time was about seven hundred thousand, 
and its funded debt but little over one million, with an annual 
“budget” of about six millions; yet the people murmured 
about taxation then as much as they do now under a debt of one 
hundred and forty millions and an annual burden of thirty-five 
millions. Much of the expenses of the city government, until 
wholesale plunder began, resulted from immigration. Several 
European nations, having lost many thousands of thrifty subjects, 
who had landed on our shores, conceived the idea of making 
America a sort of penal colony for their felons and paupers. 
During the first month of Mr. Wood’s administration a Sardinian 
frigate from Genoa, having on board over sixty persons of dan- 
gerous reputation, many of whom had been in prison at Turin, 
sought to discharge her living cargo in New York, but the 
mayor refused her a landing. A Belgian vessel with a similar 
crew landed, and he caused the persons to be held in the city 
prison with a view of having them returned to their own land. 
A writ of habeas corpus, issued by a New York judge, (Roose- 
velt,) however, set them at liberty. Mr. Wood addressed 
letters in reference to these abuses to President Pierce, to our 
representatives in Congress, and to our United States consuls 
abroad, which were not without effect. But his greatest re- 
formatory novelty was the opening of a Complaint Book. The 
extraordinary scattering of power among the departments had 
rendered it nearly impossible for a citizen to obtain any redress, 
no matter what the nature of his grievance. A complaint 
was sent from one department to another, and bandied about, 
and the reply was looked for like the decision of the Court of 
Chancery. Through the papers he notified the public that a 
book had been opened in the mayor’s office wherein might be 
registered complaints of dereliction of duty on the part of any 
corporation officers, violated ordinances, nuisances, incumbran- 
ces, or other abuses. Armies of citizens, including bankers, 
merchants, householders, and servant girls, came to spread their 
complaints on the clean leaves of our reformer’s wonderful 
book. Temporarily it did good. Policeman were arraigned 
for neglect of duty, contractors for not cleaning the streets, 
merchants for encumbering the pavements, hackmen for ex- 
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orbitant charges, baggage-masters for smashing trunks, and 
dram-sellers fur their extortions. Policemen went here and 
there making arrests or inspecting matters of complaint until 
every miscreant expected to be arraigned. Officials trom neigh- 
boring cities halted at the mayor’s office to inspect this 
latest invention of government. Of course, there was a farci- 
cal feature interspersed in so extraordinary an enterprise. 
Thriftless tenants prayed that the ejecting power of landlords 
might be restrained, silly wives that unruly husbands might be 
corrected, and suffering tailors that policemen might pay for 
worn out tape and buttons. But the mayor did his best, and 
daily increased in favor with all good citizens. 

The police force of New York had never been efficient, and 
was at that time entirely demoralized. It was a sort of citizen 
association, with the mayor as chief, but insubordinate and in- 
different to the enforcement of strict rules of order. Members 
of the force stood as spectators at street fights, lounged around 
public buildings, smoked and drank with small politicians, 
When the new mayor assumed the reins of authority he 
promptly issued a circular to the police force specifying their 
duties, and calling for a daily report from every patroling ofticer 
on over twenty topics falling under his observation, covering 
the causes of complaint by good citizens. Dissipated, lewd, 
and vagrant characters were quickly arrested ; policemen were 
stationed at the chief crossings of Broadway to protect pedes- 
trians ; prize-fighters, garroters, and reckless drivers were taken 
into custody ; in fine, law and order reigned as they had not in 
New York in half a century. He openly declared fur tem- 
perance and the Sabbath. There were at that time in the 
city nearly six thousand licensed dram-sellers. To these he 
issued an appeal asking them to co-operate with him and with 
good citizens for a quiet Sabbath. About twenty-three hun- 
dred of these had been notorious for their Sunday traflic, but 
his appeal and the police surveillance suppressed open Sunday 
violation in the great majority of cases. Some licenses were 
revoked, and many unlicensed dealers were summarily handled. 
He not only urged the importance of a quiet Sabbath, but sat 
with his family in St. George’s Church, under the ministry of 
the senior Dr. Tyng, which was thronged by thousands to get 
a view of the wonderful mayor. 
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At this point he reached the pinnacle of popular favor. His 
fame had not only crossed the continent, but the Atlantic as 
well. Letters of congratulation and inquiry poured in upon 
him from distant cities. Editors, reformers, and ministers did 
him homage. The temperance people praised him. At a 
great temperance mass meeting, Dr. Tyng spoke of him as 
follows amid the perpetual cheers of the audience. Said the 
doctor, “1 know intimately the noble man who is at the head 
of the city. He isa true man. He is a member of my con- 
gregation. You may be assured he will take no backward 
steps.” The Hutchinsons composed and sung a song in honor 
of the mayor. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Wood, at this remarkable episode 
of his life, obtained the hearty confidence of the nobler part of 
our entire country. He exhibited to their view the qualities 
of a great ruler, exerting the most commanding powers for the 
highest ends. He seemed for the hour heir apparent to the 
highest executive position the nation could confer. Had his 
moral persistence been equal to his actual moral powers, had 
he possessed that faith in the right which preferred apparent 
defeat to wrongful success, he would, we believe, have risen 
above all defeat, and have obtained an enviable place in the 
history of his country, if not the highest position in the coun- 
try’s gift. It seems as if Providence here placed the alterna- 
tive of a career of integrity and lofty honor, or of fatal and 
degrading expediences, before his mature and deliberate choice. 
What the real nature of his choice was we believe that no one 
knows at the present time more profoundly, perhaps none 
more regretfully, than himself. Such golden opportunities 
seldom return. i 

The temperance revival reached its climax during the first 
term of Mayor Wood. Indeed, his election was coincident 
with that of Myron H. Clark, the temperance candidate for 
governor, who was also supported by a majority of temperance 
meu in both branches of the Legislature. On the 9th of April, 
1855, the Legislature passed a prohibitory law, in the enforce- 
ment of which sheriffs and policemen were granted such power 
over property and persons as had never been previously con- 
ferred. This law repealed all former excise Jaws, and practi- 
cally left New York city--from May 1, when all licenses 
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expired, to July 4, when the penalties of the prohibitory law 
were to be enforeed—without any restriction in dram-sell- 
ing, and none against the Sunday traffic, save the old civil 
penalty of two dollars and fifty cents, to be obtained by prose- 
eution in civil action. During that period free rum had its 
way in the city, and the apparent progress in good govern- 
ment in the previous months was more than lost. 

The mayor was at heart opposed to the prohibitory law. 
He deemed it unconstitutional, and of transient continuance. 
Here the temperance people, at least the extreme wing, broke 
with him. In his instructions to the police in reference to 
the enforcement of the new law, and his proclamation to the 
people on the subject, he assumed that every legislative enact- 
ment was daw until repealed, or by a competent tribunal pro- 
nounced void; that it was the imperative duty of executives 
to enforce all laws, and of the people to submit to them, ex- 
pecting the evils of legislation to be in due time repaired by 
the bench or the ballot. The enforcement of the prohibitory 
law in New York was a perilous task. The United States 
laws and treaties granted the right to import, hold, and sell 
liquors, and these privileges the State law could not annul. 
The officer must, therefore, in the seizure of liquors, discrimi- 
nate between those held under United States authority and 
those held under other conditions. Many active officers were 
compelled, in the sequel, to run a long and expensive gauntlet 
in litigation. The repeal of all excise laws for over two months 
swept away largely his power for the suppression of disorder, 
and the unhappy change in the appearance of the city was at- 
tributed by many to his abandonment of reformatory princi- 
ples. This, at that stage of his administration, only induced 
him to return to the corrupt throngs that had raised him 
to power. The liquor dealers thought him too rigid, and com- 
plained as loudly as the temperance people. The law was 
enforced with tolerable ability, though with waning power, 
until it was slaughtered by the Court of Appeals, in the month 
of March following, as unconstitutional, in that it destroyed 
the right of property without due process of law, and that it 
further provided for the arraiznment of offenders before a Court 
of Special Sessions, thus depriving the accused of the right of 
trial by jury. There are, however, politicians on the bench 
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as well as in the Legislature; and the Court which annulled 
the prohibitory law was diametrically opposed, politically, to 
the Legislature that framed it. 

The initial steps for the laying out of Central Park had 
been taken before Mr. Wood’s election, but he had the high 
honor of sanctioning and directing much of that stupendous 
enterprise. The Commissioners appointed by the Supreme 
Court to survey the grounds, examine titles, adjust assessments, 


etc., reported July 2, 1855, and on February 5, 1856, the | 


plot of seven hundred and seventy-six acres was purchased by 
the city at a cost of $5,444,369 90, the largest sum ever ex- 
pended by a city in a similar manner. But, after the purchase 
had been made, the Common Council decided that the Park 
was to be too large and expensive, and accordingly an ordi- 
nance was passed making Seventy-second street, instead of 
Fifty-ninth, its southern boundary. This bill the mayor 
promptly vetoed in a clear and able message, and for it deserves 
great credit. The area of the Park was subsequently en- 
larged. 

Mr. Wood was re-elected to the mayoralty in November, 
1856, on the day that James Buchanan was chosen for the 
presidency. The national struggle was very exciting, the vote 
of Pennsylvania alone defeating the anti-slavery ticket. Mr. 
Wood was doubly interested in the result of the canvass, be- 
ing a leading Democrat in the national party, and a candidate 
for the highest office in thevehief city. Fraudulent voting in 
our large cities reached its climax at about that period. The 
police of New York was under the mayor’s jurisdiction, and 
it was loudly charged that he had wielded the force to his 
political advantage. John A. King, in the same canvass, was 
elected Governor of New York, the Republicans retaining 
also the Legislature. An amended charter was given to New 
York city, which, among other things, separated the municipal 
from the general election, and conferred upon the mayor the 
power of appointing heads of departments, to be confirmed by 
the Common Council. Several boards of commissioners—one 
to take charge of Central Park, another of the Public Schools, 
another to organize and control the Police—were provided tor 
by the passage of separate bills. These boards were to be ap- 
pointed by the governor and confirmed by the Senate, and to 
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operate independent of the city government. This infringe- 
ment upon the rights of a municipality may be both justified 
and condemned. The Democrats in Maryland did for the city 
of Baltimore substantially what the Republicans at Albany did 
for New York city. Of the ultimate right of a legislature in 
the premises we think there can be little question, but its exer- 
cise should only attend extraordinary exigencies. Whether 
such an exigency had at that time arisen or not, the crisis of 
1863, testing to the utmost the police and military power of 
the State, proved that steps in this direction had been taken 
none too soon. Mr. Wood, in matters of municipal govern- 
ment, is an autocrat. He believes in the one-man power. His 
matured opinion is that the mayor of New York should be 
elected for a term of at least ten years, be independent of the 
Legislature, and have absolute authority over every branch of 
the city government, power being lodged somewhere to remove 
and punish him for dereliction. The police he regarded as his 
right arm of power, of which he did not propose to be shorn 
without a struggle. His chief legal adviser was Charles 
O’Conor, one of the greatest barristers (but who also makes 
some of the greatest blunders) in the country. Mr. Wood 
sued out an injunction in his own name, as taxpayer, against 
the proceedings of the new Police Commissioners, which was 
served at their first meeting to organize the board. This was 
argued and dissolved. He then obtained another, technically 
different, which shared the same fate. He then obtained a writ 
quo warranto, demanding by what authority the commissioners 
claimed office. The constitutionality of the law was thus called 
in question. It was argued before the full bench of the Supreme 
Court and sustained. Mr. Wood next carried it to the Court 
of Appeals. Six of the eight judges of this court of lust resort 
were Democrats. It was elaborately argued before this tribunal 
by Mr. O’Conor and Judge Edmonds for the mayor, and by 
Messrs. Evarts and Cutting fur the commissioners, and pro- 
nounced constitutional. The bill had passed the Legislature, 
after long discussion, with great unanimity, by an aggregate 
vote of one hundred for to thirty-two against, and could only 
have been opposed by one possessing the peculiar genius of 
Mayor Wood. He was supported by the Common Council, who 
voted $5,000 to defray the legal expenses ; but the comptroller 
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was served with an injunction from the Supreme Court re- 
straining him from paying the money. But while the Police 
Bill was being sifted in the courts, two independent and 
rival police departments existed in the city, and an exigency 
arose which threatened fearful complications and dangers. 
The Superintendent of Streets died suddenly, and Governor 
King, acting under legal advice, appointed, to fill the vacancy, 
Daniel D. Conover; while Mayor Wood, acting under the re- 
cent legislation, (which, in the courts, he urged was unconsti- 
tutional,) appointed Charles Devlin. The deputy of the late 
superintendent, Mr. OC. Turner, acting under the old charter, 
claimed the right to hold the place until the decision of the 
Court of Appeals was rendered, and refused to surrender the 
papers to Conover, The latter seated himself in the office, 
from which Devlin, assisted by the old police, attempted to 
eject him, whereupon Conover swore out a criminal intorma- 
tion against all concerned, including the mayor. Provided 
with these papers from the Superior Court, and attended by a 
squad of the new police, he proceeded to the City Hall to ar- 
rest the mayor, who, aware of the movement, had collected a 
large number of his old force and stood on the defensive. 
Conover’s squad attempted to enter, when a general fight en- 
sued, in which many policemen were wounded. Fortunately, 
the Seventh Regiment, which was just starting for Boston, on 
importunity marched into the Park and quelled the disorder. 
The warrant was now served on the mayor, who promptly 
gave bail for $5,000. A criminal process against the mayor 
was speedily obtained from the recorder on the charge of in- 
citing a riot. But it was no sooner served by the sheriff than 
a writ of habeas corpus was issued by Judge Russell, taking 
him out of the recorder’s hands. A second warrant was now 
issued by the recorder for the arrest of the mayor, for resist- 
ing civil processes, which, however, was not served until the 
following day. The excitement in the city was so intense that 
nine regiments of militia were kept under arms, ready to march 
at a moment’s notice. On the decision of the Court of Appeals, 
July 1, the mayor surrendered, and the old police were dis- 
banded. But with such prolonged rivalry between police offi- 
cers and the chief officiais of the metropolis playing at legal 
shuttlecock, it was natural that general disorder should prevail. 
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On the 4th of July of this year the “ Dead Rabbit ” riot 
began, and kept up for some days and nights a general disor- 
der through a considerable portion of the city, having the 
vicinity of the Tombs for its center. The “ Dead Rabbits” 
were one section of a divided political club, and fought the 
other section with bitter hostility. The new police, aided by 
the military under Major-General Sandford, finally quelled the 
disorder, eight or ten being killed and about thirty wounded. 

The year 1857 was indeed a memorable one in New York. 
In addition to the spicy incidents already narrated, there oc- 
curred in the early autumn one of the most widespread finan- 
cial embarrassments that has ever overtaken the country. It 
began with the failure of the “Ohio Life and Trust Com- 
pany” for seven millions, and spread until nearly all the 
banks in the United States, and many in Europe, suspended. 
The granaries of the West were filled with grain, and the 
bank vaults of the East contained money, yet there was no 
medium of exchange or devices for transportation. The la- 
boring classes were out of employment and destitute, and the 
season closed in New York with a bread riot. 

The amended charter legislated Mr. Wood out of office only 
a year after his second election, He, however, took the field 
in a struggle for the third term, to which policy he had not 
then become averse.* A union between one wing of the 
Democracy and the Republicans was effected in the support 
of Daniel F. Tieman, a Democrat, favorably known as an al- 
derman. A heated contest ensued, but on the 4th of Decem- 
ber Mr. Tieman received 43,216 ballots, and Mr. Wood 40,889. 
His popular support in this canvass, with the intellect of Tam- 
many Hall, the Repubiicans, and the Reformers against him, 
is truly marvelous. A diversion of twelve hundred votes 
would have re-elected him. Some New York Democrats still 
maintain that Daniel E. Sickles was the sole instrument of his 
defeat. Their theory is that Sickles, as a masterly organizer, 


* We cannot forego the following amusing anecdote, told in New York. Dur- 
ing the canvass for the Forty-fourth Congress Mr. Wood was addressing a large 
Democratic mass meeting in a New York wigwam, and was londly declaiming 
against the third term. In one of his loftiest flights he was interrupted by the 
gruff voice of a pert Dutchman with, “ Vot, you obbosed to de derd derm! Vot, 
den, does you runs for Congress for de sixth dime for ?”’ 
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had been useful to Wood in his first election to the mayoralty 
in 1854, and aspired to a place in the city government which 
the mayor did not confer. Overlooked, he resolved to defeat 
Wood at the earliest opportunity. Atthe period of Wood’s sec- 
ond election, in 1856, Sickles was a candidate for Congress from 
the Third District, and thought it impolitic to divide the party 
at that time; but, having secured his own election, he organ- 
ized the opposition in favor of Tieman and secured his elec- 
tion. The defeat of Wood at that time was, by many Demo- 
crats, considered final. But the fall of Sickles soon after, 
through the intrigues of his wife at Washington, led to the 
triumph of the Woods in the New York Democracy—Benja- 
min Wood taking Sickles’ seat in Congress, and Fernando re- 
gaining his old seat, as mayor, in the City Hall. 

The Republicans, having supported and virtually elected 
Mr. Tieman, expected some little part in the administration of 
the city government. But in this they were disappointed, and 
when they marmured that the mayor was too much of a par- 
tisan, Mr. John Van Buren taunted them for their verdaney 
in supposing that Mr. Tieman could be otherwise than a par- 
tisan in or out of office. The old party lines were accordingly 
drawn for the municipal struggle of 1859. In this campaign 
the Republicans gave Mr. Opdy ke 21,417 ballots, the Reform 
Democrats gave Mr. Havemeyer 26,913, while Mr. Wood re- 
ceived 29,940. This election proved that Mr. Wood retained 
his hold on the masses, and that the New York Democracy 
was able to run two tickets and beat the Republicans with 
each. 

During this last term of Mayor Wood the country passed 
through the most exciting epoch of its history. He was em- 
phatically a Northern man in office with Southern principles, 
compelled to feel like the one and act like the other. He 
heartily believed in the perpetuation of American slavery. In 
a correspondence with Heury A. Wise, of Virginia, in Febru- 
ary, 1866, nearly a year after the close of the war, he said, “ I 
was opposed to the abolition of slavery because I believed, and 
yet believe, that, as it existed in the Southern States, it was a 
physical blessing to the black race.” He took part in the 
Charleston Convention which nominated Breckinridge m 1860, 
allying himself to the most radical pro-slavery element in the 
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country, which insisted on the right of slaveholders to carry 
their human chattels into the Territories, and the obligation 
of the general government to protect them. 

On the election of Lincoln he drank in to the full the spirit 
of disunion. He had long been a State Rights man, believ- 
ing the union between the States simply a “ confederacy,” a 
voluntary league, and now he felt that the country was inev- 
itably falling to pieces. He saw, in vision, several new em- 
pires rising out of American chaos, and conceived that New 
York city should secede from the State. His message to the 
Common Council early in January, 1861, two months before 
the inauguration of Lincoln, was the most remarkable docu- 
ment ever issued from the mayor’s office. In it he says, “ It 
would seem that the dissolution of the Federal Union is inev- 
itable. It cannot be preserved by coercion, or held together 
by force. With our aggrieved brethren of the Slave States 
we have friendly relations and a common sympathy.” He 
urged that the city had not been unfriendly to the South, 
though the State had. He recounted the grievances which 
the city had against the State government in the existence of 
the several boards of commissioners appointed to control the 
Alms House, Police Department, Central Park, and the edu- 
cational institutions, and then remarked, “ How we shall rid 
ourselves of this odious and oppressive connection is not for 
me to determine. It is certain that a dissolution cannot be 
peacefully accomplished except by the consent of the Legisla- 
ture. Whether this can be obtained or not is, in my judgment, 
doubtful, and the resort to force by violence and revolution 
must not be thought of for an instant.” He then added, 
“ Much can be said in favor of the justice and policy of a 
separation. It may be said that secession or revolution in any 
of the United States would be subversive of all federal author- 
ity, and, so far as the central government is concerned, the re- 
solving of the community into its original elements—that if 
part of the States form new combinations and governments, 
other States may do the same. California and her sisters of 
the Pacific will, no doubt, set up an independent republic, 
and husband their own rich mineral resources. The Western 
States, equally rich in cereals and other agricultural products, 
will probably do the same. Then, it may be asked, why 
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should not New York city, instead of supporting, by her con- 
tributions in revenue, two thirds of the expenses of the United 
States, become equally independent? Asa free city, with but 
a nominal duty on imports, her local government without taxa- 
tion upon her people—thus we could live free from taxes, and 
have cheap goods nearly duty free. In this she would have 
the whole and united support of the Southern States, to whose 
interests and rights under the Constitution she has always been 
true. As dreadful as the sundering of the bonds that have 
hitherto united the States has been in contemplation, it is now, 
apparently, a stern and inevitable fact. We have now to meet 
it with all the consequences, whatever they may be. If the 
confederacy is broken up the government is dissolved, and it 
behooves every distinct community, as well as every individ- 
ual, to take care of themselvés. When disunion has become a 
fixed and certain fact, why may not New York disrupt the 
bands which bind her to a venal and corrupt master—to a peo- 
ple that have plundered her revenue, attempted to ruin her 
commerce, taken away her power of self-government, and 
destroyed the confederacy of which she was the proud Em- 
pire City.” 

We suppose it to be undeniable that these were counsels of 
treason. They were treason at the critical moment of the na- 
tion’s life. They meant that the North should be split up into 
little principalities, like those of Italy in the Middle Ages, 
where ambitious chiefs could obtain despotic sway ; and very 
possibly, under protection of the South, we might have had 
Fernando I. Princeps of New York. 

The wider and more simultaneous the work of national dis- 
solution the greater the prospect of success; but, unfortunately 
for the movement, all parts of the country could not be 
brought to think and act alike. President Buchanan, on Jan- 
uary 8, in his message, announced to Congress, “ We are in 
the midst of a great revolution.” That Mayor Wood at that 
period anticipated the utter disruption of the country is en- 
tirely evident, and unless he expected some co-operative action 
by the citizens of New York with “our aggrieved brethren 
of the Slave States, to whose interests she” (New York city) 
“had always been true,” and in which she “ would have the 
whole and united support of the Southern States,” he cer- 
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tainly would not have issued and left to history such an anom- 
alous State paper. South Carolina passed the ordinance of se- 
cession on the 20th of December, and on the 18th of January 
a similar document was adopted by the State Convention of 
Georgia. In the meantime arms and munitions of war were 
being collected from the North by the seceding States. War 
being imminent, Superintendent Kennedy, of the Metropolitan 
Police, under instruction from the governor, seized numerous 
shipments of this character. One of these led to the following 
correspondence by telegraph between Mayor Wood and [Robert 


Toombs, of Georgia :— 
MILLEDGEVILLE, January 24, 1861. 
To His Honor, Mayor Woop :— 

Isit true that any arms intended for and consigned to the 
State of Georgia have been seized by public authority in New 
York? Your answer is important to us and to New York. An- 
swer at once. R. Toomss. 


The Hon. Rozsgert Toomps, Milledgeville, Ga. :— 

In reply to your dispatch, I regret to say that arms intended 
for and consigned to the State of Georgia have been seized by the 
— of this State, but the city of New York should in no way 

e made responsible for the outrage. As mayor, I have no au- 
thority over the police. If I had the power, I should summarily 
punish the author of this illegal and unjustifiable seizure of private 
property. Frrnanpo W oop. 


Mr. Wood’s softened, not to say treasonable, response to this 
insolent dispatch received very general condemnation by men 
of all parties. Daniel E. Sickles, (Democrat,) in Congress, in a 
speech, (Feb. 5,) denounced it as a “craven answer” unworthy 
of the mayor of New York. . That the chief insurgents of the 
South regarded Mr. Wood as their tallest Northern brother ap- 
pears from many facts. That they kept up some kind of con- 
fidential correspondence with him after he had ceased to be 
mayor, appears from the disclosure made in his letter to Presi- 
dent Lincoln Dec. 8, 1862, wherein he stated that he was “ad- 
vised by an authority which “ he deemed ” well informed, trust- 
worthy, and truthful, that the Southern States would send 
representatives to the next Congress provided a full amnesty 
should permit them to do so.” 

But we have only told a part of the story. Mr. Wood was 
certainly a personal, or at least corporeal, unity during all that 
period—still, his record exhibits more of plurality than that of 
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any other Northern or Southern gentleman yet brought to our 
attention. The record of Davis, Breckenridge, Lee, and Val- 
landingham is straightforward, consistent, clean-cut; but Mr. 
Wood’s is a strange duplicate, either side forming a complete 
whole and a sufficient record for an individual in his position. 
On April 15, 1861, news of the fall of Sumter reached New 
York, accompanied with the President’s call for sevent,;-five 
thousand troops. Intense excitement prevailed. The mayor 
promptly issued a brief, cool proclamation urging the public to 
avoid “ excitement and turbulence.” He said, “ Whatever may 
be, or may have been, individual positions or opinions on ques- 
tions of public policy, let us remember that our country now 
trembles upon the brink of a precipice, and that it requires a 
patriotic and honest effort to prevent its final destruction. Let 
us ignore the past, rising superior to partisan considerations, and 
rally to the restoration of the Constitution and the Union as they 
existed in the days and in the spirit of our fathers.” Four days 
later the famous Seventh regiment left for Washington, and 
though New York city contained but a hundred and sixty 
thousand able-bodied men, in ninety days forty thousand of 


them had reached the Potomac, nearly one fourth of all called. 


for by the President from the entire country. In nine months 
one hundred and fifty millions of treasure had gone out of the 
city to help the government, bankers, merchants, and lawyers 
vieing in patriotic service. Mayor Wood took no inconspicu- 
ous part in these proceedings. At an immense mass (war) meet- 
ing held in Union Square he spoke in connection with General 
Dix, Daniel §. Dickinson, Senator. Baker of Oregon, John 
Cochrane, and others. On April 22 he recommended, and the 
Common Council voted, a million dollars to aid in the defense 
of the government. He also assisted in fitting out and for- 
warding to the seat of war, at considerable personal expense, 
the Mozart regiment. The following correspondence, which 
we believe has never before been made public, occurred between 
him and President Lincoln :— 


Mayor’s Orrice, New York, April 29, 1861. 
Srr: I beg to tender my services in any military capacity con- 
sistent with my position as mayor of New York. 
With high respect, Frrnanpo Woon. 
His Excellency, Asranam Lincoin. 
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In answer to which he received the following reply :— 


Wasuineton, D.C., May 4, 1861. 


My Dear Sir: Your very kind and patriotic note of the 29th 
ultimo, tendering your services in any military capacity consistent 
with your position as mayor of New York, is received, and for 
which please accept my sincere thanks. In the midst of my various 
and numerous duties, I shall consider in what way I can make 
your services at once available to the country and agreeable to 
you. Your obedient servant, A. Linco. 


Whether the President questioned his patriotism or not, it 
is certain that in the military appointments of New York he 
found it convenient to “ make available to the country ” the 
services of others. 

In the December elections for the mayoralty in 1861, Mr. 
Wood was in nomination for the fourth term. His opponents 
were loud and numerous. Mr. Opdyke was again in nomina- 
tion on the Republican ticket, and Mr. Gunther was the can- 
didate of Tammany Hall. Every thing that patriotic and par- 
tisan influence could devise was invoked to defeat him. He 
was hard pressed, and had become so intent on retaining his 
place that his speeches during this canvass (as reported through 
the press) contrasted sadly with those of 1854. In a speech at 
Clinton Garden, he is reported to have advocated the “ hurling 
from power the fanatical usurpers” at Washington. At a 
meeting in Marion-street the newspapers report that he de- 
nounced the Washington cabinet, and asked, “Shall we send 
our sons to the South to be butchered for niggers? Shall we 
see our Confederate Government destroyed merely to serve a 
handful of New England fanatics?” To all these came a re- 
sponsive chorus of “No! no!” Ata ratification meeting of 
German electors at Volks’ Garden he is reported to have said: 
“ T am opposed to dictating to any man whether he shall drink 
water, lager beer, or rum. I am opposed to compelling any 
man to go to Church on Sunday if he prefers to go anywhere 
else. Iam opposed to imposing any unjust and onerous taxa- 
tion upon any man because he happens to sell an article which 
is mischievous in itself. Iam opposed to regulating by law 
the quantity or quality of what a man shal] drink or wear.” 

If these utterances were made as we find therm reported in 
the files of the daily issues of that period, they suggest their 
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own uses in guiding the masses to whom they were addressed. 
The result of the canvass stood—Mr. Wood, 24,167; Mr. 
Gunther, 24,767; Mr. Opdyke, 25,380. 

Mr. Wood retired to private life, but in the following au- 
tumn (1862) was elected to Congress from the Fifth District. 
At the close of his term he went to Europe. In 1866, having 
returned to New York, he presented himself as a candidate 
to represent in Congress the Ninth District. In doing this he 
said, “ My guide will be the Constitution as understood and 
explained by the fathers of the republic.” Though running 
what is called a “stump ticket,” his ballots outnumbered 
those of Mr. Darling (Republican) over fourteen hundred. 
He has since been successively re-elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the present time. In 1867 he was again in 
nomination fur the mayoralty of New York, but was beaten 
by Mr. Hoffman by more than forty thousand. 

Of the irregularities charged against Mr. Wood’s earlier com- 
mercial transactions, and also of his official career as mayor, we 
have no desire to speak. Nevertheless, as a candid reviewer, 
we have felt it incumbent to examine these items, and here, 
as every-where else in his history, find no dearth of material. 
In his indictment in reference to the Marvine transactions, in- 
stead of vindicating his integrity in court, he plead the limita- 
tion of the statute. The charge was, however, in substance 
sustained in civil action, with judgment, before a referee court 
consisting of Wm. M. Evarts, John Cochrane, and Henry Hil- 
ton. (Vide “ New York Legal Observer,” vol. x, for 1852, pp. 
61-63; also, ‘“* New York Tribune” for February, 1856.) 

Of the bank imbroglio, of the incidents connected with the 
raising of the ship “ Joseph Walker ” in 1855, of the Hackley 
contract for street cleaning, of the purchase of the glass bal- 
lot-boxes, of the sale of nominations, of the uses of certified 
checks, and other kindred topics, published in the papers and 
uttered from the platform by leading Democrats and ogators 
of all parties, we have thought much but will say nothing. 
Charge these to ambition for wealth. “They that will be 
rich,” ete. 1 Tim. vi, 9. The “ New York Tribune” thun- 
dered against him perpetually, and in those days “ Tribune” 
thunder implied lightning. Mr. Greeley had a marvelous 
talent for torturing an opponent with any-unsavory incidents 
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dug up in his history—still, in the main, he was honest and 
truthful. He evidently regarded Wood as a warrior worthy 
of his steel, and for nearly twenty years fought him with a 
desperation unsurpassed in the history of the “ Tribune.” Mr. 
Wood, at the same time, displayed his native greatness in the 
perfect stolidity with which he erdured it. 

Mr. Wood’s ambition has rendered him an insubordinate 
member of the Democratic party, with which he has always 
aifiliated, but in which he has had nearly as much opposition 
as outside of it. He has not felt disposed to wait for the pre- 
ferments of his associates, or to evenly divide public honors 
with them. With a few friends he has planned his own nomi- 
nations against the wishes of Tammany, and when his influ- 
ence waned in that society he boldly organized Mozart, its 
rival, and, after a long struggle, its influence was conceded in 
the Democracy of the State. Tammany has come down through 
our national history, und wielded a larger influence in Amer- 
ican politics than any other organization; but Mr. Wood broke 
its prestige, and for this the old line Democrats can never for- 
give him. 

He has amassed great wealth. His San Francisco property, 
disposed of several years since, brought a snug fortune. He 
resides with his third wife, a daughter of Drake Mills, Esq., 
of New York, in a modernized structure built before the 
close of the Revolution on a plot of ground extending from 
Seventy-sixth to Seventy-eighth streets, and from the “Boule- 
vard to the Hudson River. This property, purchased for a 
few thousands in 1848, when the city did not extend above 
Thirtieth-street, he has refused to sell fur half a million. 

Mr. Wood is tall, and has an erect, commanding presence, 
which steadily improves with his years. He has a logical, in- 
cisive intellect, is an effective speaker, and an able parlia- 
mentarian. His nature is invested with singular energy and 
promptness, rendering him an active member of any organi- 
zation. His life has been a great opportunity. Standing 
among the chief men of the last generation, and figuring so 
extensively through the exciting periods of the present, we 
may ask, Where or when could any thing better have been 
afforded ? His power has been largely based upon faith in him- 
self, his failure upon want of faith in the 2ght. He found 
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himself inheriting a constituency depraved by ignorance and 
vice, and he has perverted his great powers to conform him- 
self to their likeness. He might with a better origin, a less 
degrading dependency, and a nobler faith, have been a states- 
man for history; he is really but a politician of the period. 





Arr. VI—OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR. 


A Winter in Mexico. By GiuBert HAVEN, author of “ Pilgrim’s Wallet,” “ Na- 
tioual Sermons,” “ The Sailor Preacher,” ete. 


THE marvel of this book is that it has been produced, with its 
accurate plates and admirable descriptions of life in Mexico, 
from a single winter’s travel in that country. The author is 
one of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whose 
object in going to Mexico was to open the way for the estab- 
lishment of a mission. While he was there he purchased for 
the Church two valuable properties, one in Mexico City and 
the other in the city of Puebla. 

Without formal introduction or preface to the work, he com- 
mences at once a description of his journey. Passing south, 
through Richmond, Montgomery, and Mobile, he takes the 
steamer for Vera Cruz at New Orleans; he tarries a few 
hours at Havana, and lands at Progreso, in Yucatan. His 
picture, in that place, of the collector’s family, consisting of 
three adopted daughters, one a young lady of Anglo-Saxon 
whiteness; another, her junior, of that African tint which 
Mrs. Kemble Butler deemed richer than any European ; and 
the third a pure Indian belle, none the less beautiful in con- 
tour and complexion—a half-way house between the two ex- 
tremes of human color—gives the reader at once an interest 
in the small but growing town. He had not time to visit the 
city of Merida, which lies twenty miles inland, and contains 
sixty thousand inhabitants. The people of Progreso are chiefly 
Indiang, not of the Aztec but Toltec variety,—a nation hun- 
dreds of years older than the Aztecs, and supposed to have been 
the builders of the famous monuments of Central America. 
Here he visits a hacienda, or farm, a mile out, and attempts 
to purchase a hammock, but fails from the want of silver coin, 
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and adds that he had seen the same thing offered in Boston 
for less money. It is cheaper, sometimes, to buy our curiosi- 
ties at home, an experience which other travelers have had 
besides the bishop. 

On the 1st of January he is in Vera Cruz, the sea-port of 
Mexico City, having an area of sixty acres of land, surrounded 
by walls from ten to twenty feet in height, and containing 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. Here are the tropical flowers, and 
oranges of the size of small pumpkins—the delicious air and 
the warm sunshine making us almost wish we were there not- 
withstanding the visitations of the yellow fever in the warn 
months, a guest which the natives of Vera Cruz have be- 
come so accustomed to that they speak of it with contempt. 
The dark, funeral-like birds, which serve such an important 
part in the cleaning of the streets, and which, without fear, 
flap their immense wings close beside, around, and above the 
loiterers in the streets, alighting, here and there, a few yards 
from their feet, as if they were privileged denizens of the city, 
have a strange appearance to a foreigner. Now they are 
perching by pairs or half dozens on the steeple or belfry of the 
church, like great turkeys, (turkey buzzards they are ;) now 
picking up the offal of the streets ; now stretching their great 
black wings in easy flight close above the head, and lighting 
on some wall to devour at their ease what they have gathered. 
They are the scavengers of the city. 

There is no Sabbath in Vera Cruz, as we understand the 
word. It is a day, as it is in all Spanish countries, devoted to 
feasting and pleasure. A short, unintelligible religious service 
in the morning seems to ease the conscience of the people, and 
prepared by such a balm to their souls, they give themselves 
up the rest of the day to merry-making. Bishop Haven held 
the first English service, and the tirst Protestant service ever 
held in the town, at the house of the American consul, preach- 
ing to a congregation of nearly thirty persons. The Presby- 
terian Church has since established a flourishing mission in the 
city. 

“ Vera Cruz soon wearies.” The railroad from that city 
to the city of Mexico was just completed, yet no one was 
allowed to travel on it through its full Jength until the 
President of the Republic, who had come to Vera Cruz, was 
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ready to return. The author is determined not to wait, and iu 
company with Dr. Skilton, the American consul-general, at 
four o’clock in the morning, is in the cars to go as far as they 
will carry him, and then, to encounter the danger of robbers 
and precipices in the stage. The latter being about to disappear 
before the puff of the locomotive, there will never be another 
opportunity of trying, in a crowded coach, the effect of the smell 
of garlic, tobacco, and pulque, and all abominable stenches on 
the route to Mexico. At fifty miles from Vera Cruz the mount- 
ains draw near, and the table-lands of Mexico begin to rise 
from the plains, and the ascent commences toward the snow- 
capped, extinct voleanoes of Popocatepetl and Orizaba. Here 
appears the tropical verdure in all its splendor, although it is 
mid-winter. About ten miles up are the Falls of Atoyac. 
“This is one of the most beautiful water-falls I have ever seen ; 
I might say, the most beautiful.” Tigers and cougars are said 
to inhabit these tangled and luxuriant masses of vegetation ; 
but the author finds no one who has seen them, except one 
man, who declared he had seen a young tiger or an old cat. 
“ But I think the real sight was when he sat at meat that day, 
and beheld on the table a roasted creature with a great gray- 
yellow eye staring at him, and saying, ‘Come, eat me if you 
dare.’ Asking the waiter what it might be, he was answered, 
‘ El gato del monte,’ (the cat of the mountain.) Like they of the 
Rimini story, who read no more that day, he ate no more that 
day. That cat was a reality.” 

Reaching Cordova, six oranges and as many bananas were 
sold for three cents—oranges that were juicy and delicious, com- 
pared to which those of Havana, and even Joppa, are dry, 
bleeding at every vein, and, like Aaron’s oil, running over the 
lips to the garments. Here Orizaba lifts its glittering, snow- 
crowned summit in sublime majesty. As you approach, though 
sixty miles distant, it seems to rise at your very feet. “ How 
superbly it lifts its shining cone into the shining heavens! 
Mont Blane at Chamouni has no such solitariness of position, 
nor rounded perfection, nor rich surroundings. Every thing 
conspires to give this the chief place among the hills of earth. 
None these eyes have seen equals or approaches it in every 
feature. It will yet win the crowd from Europe to its grander 
shrine.” 
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At Fortin the luxury of the railroad changes to the hard 
seats of the diligence. His experience in the latter was some- 
thing like our own—easy enough when the roads are easy, but 
with the tossing from side to side, and jumping from seat to 
ceiling when the roads are stony, hard enough for an hour, 
but intolerable for a whole day or night. The torrid January 
sun and the dust add to the discemfort of the way, mollified 
somewhat by the agreeable conversation of his companion, Dr. 
Skilton, and by the fact that the stage is not overcrowded. A 
French lady offers him a cigarette, which is graciously declined. 
He in return presents for her acceptance a rich Cordova orange, 
which is even more graciously accepted, but is found the next 
morning knocking about the coach. The lady preferred her 
cigarette, and lighted and émoked, and lighted and smoked, ad 
infinitum and ad nauseam. At last they reach the town of 
Orizaba, and rattle over its pavements, which are cut into 
deep holes by the misplaced paving-stones, the stage reeling to 
and fro, and the passengers leaping up and down like a small’ 
boy on a high trotting horse. Here the beggars abound, and 
show off to the best advantage their horrid rags and sores. 

In passing over the stage road there is a clear view of the 
route of the railway, winding up, over, and through the rocks, 
and of the unequaled scenery of the mountains as they ascend 
from the Tierras Calientes to the cooler regions. The railway 
itself is one of the finest, if not the finest, piece of engineering 
work in the world. Café con leche—coffee with milk—exquisite, 
pure, strong coffee poured from a coffee-pot, and the warm milk 
poured from another vessel, giving the choice to take one third 
coffee and two thirds milk, or any proportion you prefer, re- 
fresh the travelers by the way. By securing a seat with the 
driver he witnesses a novel mode of urging forward the mules, 
The whip reaches the first and second teams, but the third— 
yes, we have seen them reached by a tremendous lash like a 
clothes-line, but the more ordinary mode is to stone them. 
The driver’s assistant, for there is always one in attendance, 
provides himself before starting with a stock of stones, and 
these are used upon the backs, necks, and heads of the poor 
animals until they are used up—the stones, not the mules— 
when the stage deliberately stops, and a fresh supply of stones 
is taken in. Before reaching the city of Mexico the author 
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meets with the famous beverage of the region—pulque. It 
tasted to him'like sour and bad-smelling buttermilk—we think, 
a good deal worse, and white like that, but thin, possessing 
the one quality for which it is prized, that of an intoxicant, 
and is swallowed for the effect it thus produces. The chief 
traffic of the railroad now is in carrying this abominable stuff— 
no worse than lager beer, porter, and ale—to Puebla and the 
city of Mexico. One of the regular trains is called the pulgue 
train. 

‘It was Saturday evening when he reached the Buena Vista 
station and entered the city of Mexico. A drive of half an 
hour brings him to the Hotel Gillow, where strangers visiting 
the country find a pleasant and quiet home at a price corre- 
sponding to the first-class hotels in the city, about two dollars 
and a half per day, with accommodations better than could 
be obtained in the city of New York for four dollars. Here 
there is no need of furnaces, air-pipes, or stoves in winter. 
The magnificent climate is just right every day in winter and 
summer, Fruits and flowers are in abundance of the greatest 
variety. The latter, tastefully arranged in bouquets, are of- 
fered at the corners of the streets by the flow er-girls, who sit 
on the sidewalks making them up for a York shilling and 
upward. 

Through the open windows come the street-cries of multi- 
tudes who are thus advertising their various commodities for 
sale. The lottery-ticket venders are the most numerous, a 
business which is largely pursued, and which is an unmitigated 
curse to the country. The various lotteries bear the most sa- 
cred nates, such as “ Divine Providence,” “ The Holy Spirit,” 
“ The Trinity ”—are largely operated by the Church, and are 
one of its sources of income. The sale of indulgences is another. 
Thus, in the name of God, the poor victims are fed with false 
hopes of a fortune in this life, and, through the means of these 
indulgences, with false hopes of a happy destiny in the life to 
come. 

Sunday morning he attended the Church of Jesus, a Prot- 
estant body founded by the well-known Dr. Riley, which wor- 
ships in a chapel of the old Church of San Francisco. This 
church was once Roman Catholic, but, with its great convent, 
confiscated by the government, has been purchased by Dr. 
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Riley. A garden of shrubs and flowers, in full bloom and 
leaf, thirty feet wide by a hundred feet long, forms the en- 
trance. The chapel would contain about four hundred persons, 
and was nearly full of Mexican people who had all once been 
Roman Catholic. Some were Indian, some mixed, some white, 
many of them in their working clothes, but all singing heartily 
the .praises of God. No camp-meeting congregation could 
have excelled them in this respect. As a specimen of their 
hymns, we give the first stanza of one :— 


“Voy al cielo, soy peregrino, 
Viveré eternamente con Jesus. 
El me abrié ya veraz camino 
Cuando muridé por nosotros en la cruz.” 
Coro—“ Voy al cielo, soy peregrino, 
Viveré eternamente con Jesus.” 


Of which the following is a translation :— 


“T am going to heaven, I am a stranger, 
To live eternally with Jesus, 
He opened to me the true way 
When he died for us upon the cross.” 


Cuorus—“ I am going to heaven, I am a stranger, 
To live eternally with Jesus.” 


They sung four or five times during the service, intermin- 
gling the hymns with prayers, read by the minister, and pas- 
sages from the Old and New Testaments, followed by a short, 
earnest sermon. The altar furniture of the Roman Catholic 
Church was gone, and an open Bible was in its place. Above 
it, in silver letters, was the name of Jesus. The service of 
song, the prayers, lessons, and sermon, were full of him. 
Whatever the ultimate form of this movement it has the right 
beginning, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 
There is no virgin here. The Son of God is alone, as be- 
comes his nature and work. 

From the top of the Church of the Profesa, which adjoins 
the Hotel Gillow, stretch out the environs of the city in a 
beautiful picture. There are Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl 
in their snowy whiteness, the former rising about eighteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. ‘There is Chapulte- 
pec, a superb park, palace, and fortress, the favorite residence 
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of the rulers of Mexico from Montezuma to Juarez; there is 
the group of temples dedicated to the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
the famous and popular shrine of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and there are the wide extending plains, which are lost in dis- 
tant mountains. The churches of Guadalupe had a singular 
origin. After Cortez had conquered the native Indians they 
were sullen and dangerous—a thousand to one more numer- 
ous than their rulers, and ready, on the slightest provocation, 
for an outbreak. Their ancient priests and worship were gone, 
but not their faith in them. Could that faith be turned in a 
different direction and allied to that of the conquerors the 
danger would disappear. The Spaniards were equal to the 
emergeney, and adopted an ingenious stratagem. A friendly 
Indian, instructed beforehand in the part he was to perform, 
repaired to the hill of Guadalupe, and, as he averred, was 
there met by a beautiful young woman, who told him she was 
the virgin mother of the Saviour, and that it was necessary to 
build a church on the spot. She directed him to go to the 
archbishop and request him to fulfill her wishes immediately. 
The archbishop pretended to repulse him as a lying Indian, 
But he had two more visions of the Virgin, in the last of which 
she filled his blanket or apron with flowers plucked from the 
bare rocks; and when these were poured at the feet of the 
seemingly incredulous priest, the image of the Virgin was 
found imprinted on the Indian’s blanket. This settled the 
ease. A church was built, and another, and another, and the 
Virgin Mary, called our Lady of Guadalupe, became a goddess 
which the Indians readily accepted as their own. Temples 
went up to her honor every-where throughout the country, and 
her picture on the blanket hangs in every house and hut, 
above the merchant’s counter and the har of the pudque dram- 
shop, over the forge and over the bed—here, there, every- 
where. Books by ‘the thousand, and sermons by the tens of 
thousands, have been written and preached upon her virtues 
and her powers. “ But conquer Christ will. The Church he 
has saved with his most precious blood must come hither bear- 
ing the true eross of personal holiness, and, by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, bring up this population to the level 
of Christian probity, piety, and peace.” 

The streets of the city of Mexico are at right angles, and 
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bear the most sacred names, such as “ The Street of the Holy 
Spirit,” “ The Street of Jesus,” etc., and from corner to corner 
every block bears a distinct naan, requiring a good memory 
and some length of residence to become familiar with a quarter 
of them. Somes instead of streets, are called bridges, because 
the water of the lake once passed beneath them in canals; but 
to-day the lake (Tezcoco) lies two or three miles from the out- 
ermost eastern gate of the city, and the so-called bridges have 
nothing to remind us of their origin but the name. One soli- 
tary canal passes through the city, which is covered with act- 
ual bridges where the streets descend upon it. The San 
Cosme Avenue runs from the railroad station to the Grand 
Plaza, and is the very street over which Cortez made his 
famous escape from the infuriated Aztecs. It was then crossed 
by frequent ditches and inclosed on both sides with water, into 
which the Spaniards were mercilessly dragged, losing their 
horses, arms, ammunition, and treasure, until the majority of 
them perished. Cortez subsequently reorganized his little 
army, which had been recruited by a few fresh troops from 
Spain, and cut his way into the heart of the city. 

The grand cathedral, immense in its proportions, stands on a 
plateau raised several feet from the pavement. Its gold orna- 
ments and fine paintings are of great value. Here is the spot 
where the old Aztec temple or teocalle was situated, five ter- 
races, and two hundred feet in height. On its top was the 
huge, round, sacrificial stone, which is now preserved in the 
national museum of the city. It is in the shape of a grind- 
stone laid flat, about twelve feet in diameter and four high. 
We have often seen it and looked with a shudder at the cavity 
in the center, where the blood of the human sacrifices flowed 
and the channel through which it coursed to the outer edge. 
On this stone men and youths by the thousand, while the Az- 
tecs ruled, were stretched, their flesh cut open, the heart plucked 
forth, held up to the gaze of the worshiping multitude, and 
the body hurled down below to be cooked and eaten at a 
religious banquet. The stone yokes which were laid over the 
necks of the victims preparatory to their death, and the stone 
knives used in extracting the heart, and the priest’s robe for 
the sacrifice, made of human entrails, like parchment in its 
appearance, are preserved in an apartment of the Museum not 
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open to the public, but to which, on one of our visits, we 
gained access. The cathedral is better than the teocalle and 
its human sacrifices, but Mexico still needs the simple, pure 
religion of Christ. 

The author had a pleasant interview with the President of 
Mexico, Sefior Don Lerdo de Tejada, in which the latter as- 
sured him that he had often heard of the antecedents of his 
Church, and welcomed him to the supervision of her work in 
that country. Toleration of all faiths, the President said, was 
the law of the land. Other denominations might not be looked 
upon with favor by the Roman Cathulic bishops, but the civil 
power would afford its protection. Our own Government 
shows so much more favor to Romanism than Mexico that 
the priests of that Church are actually looking forward to an- 


nexation, so that they may get back some of the privileges 


which they have lost. The confiscation of church property 


was a tremendous blow to them. They held two thirds of the 


city of Mexico in their possession, and mortgages on as large 
a portion of the country. They controlled the whole landed 
interest of the country. Their convents covered hundreds of 
acres in the heart of the city, and gardens, parks, and all 
kinds of luxury adorned these abodes of the world-denying 


friars and nuns. Corruptions of the most startling kinds 


abounded, and money, the sinews of the State, was exclusively 
in their hands. All honor to President Lerdo for his cheer- 
ing words expressed to the author, and subsequently expressed 
to others, in behalf of Protestantism in Mexico ! 

Leaving the city to encounter again the perils of the stage- 
coach, we find him on his way to Pachuca and the silver 
mines. A number of robberies have been committed on this 
road. Mexican justice, however, is so promptly administered 
at the present moment wherever the energetic hand of Pres- 
ident Lerdo can reach, that the proverbial danger of traveling 
in Mexico is lessened. A gentleman of a rich family was kid- 
napped not long since as he was returning from the opera, 
and confined for nine days in a hole under the floor, with 
knives so placed through holes in the boards above him that 
any movement of his body would thrust them into his breast. 
The object was to extort money from his relations. His situ- 
ation and the guilty parties were discovered, and in twenty- 
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four hours four of the perpetrators were executed. An assus- 
sination took place several miles out of the city while we 
were in Mexico. A very brief time only elapsed before the 
murderers were shot behind the government buildings. 
There was no tedious process of law, but prompt, speedy 
justice. 

The silver mines at Pachuca and Real del Monte, and the 
mode of working the precious metal out of the ore, are de- 
scribed. Pulgue and Sabbath-breaking receive their merited 
denunciation. Crossing the plaza one Sunday morning, he 
finds it crowded with buyers and sellers—lined with rows of 
merchant-men and merchant-women with every sort of ware: 
fruit, fish, flesh, coal, grass, trinkets, muslins, toys—a Vanity 
Fair of Sunday desecration. The open church has two serv- 
ices a day, but the crowds are in the market-place, and the 
devil holds his service all the day. The latter is represented 
in the church by a huge, gross picture, with a smashing tail, 
a good deal longer than his body, driving the sinful ghosts to 
hell. The mines are wronght, principally by Englishmen, on 
a large scale, salaried by the cémpany which employs them. 
There is no such thing as two or three men digging on their 
own private account. Successful mining in Mexico requires 
expensive machinery. Persons working on their own ac- 
count, on a sinall scale, would be likely to be assassinated and 
robbed. Even the large mines do not pay well, for, though 
from three to four millions are the annual product, there are 
no dividends. The Real del Monte mines have not paid 
expenses, within two hundred thousand dollars a year, for the 
last ten years, but they live in hope. Those of Pachnea do 
better, but not much. One of the chief items of expendi- 
tures is the working of large steam-engines for drawing off 
the water. The bishop was seeking for veins of ecclesias- 
tical silver, and he advises his readers to put their money 
and their prayers in these, whereby they will lay up treas- 
ures in heaven, where no Mexican, robbers nor thieves of 
worldliness ever break through or steal. 

Leaving Pachuca he reaches Tizayuca, a sleepy village of one- 
story adobe huts, where nothing seems to be stirring but the 
fleas and the dogs. Breakfast was taken here sometime be- 
tween twelve and two o’clock—a very good breakfast, notwith- 
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standing the drowsy appearance of the town, of beefsteak, 
thin-sliced fried potatoes, chicken stew, and chocolate or coffee 
of the best quality. Zumpango is passed, containing five thou- 
sand souls, with four hundred fighting cocks, which are brought 
here for sale—elegant looking birds, as one of his companions 
remarked. This ‘place lies at the head of the three lakes which 
imperil Mexico city. The most remote is that of Zumpango, 
thirty miles distant, and lying twenty feet above the level of 
the city. To preserve the latter from inundation, a huge dyke 
or wall ten feet high is built along its southern side, which is 
repeated more elaborately at the next lake, San Cristoval, so 
that the last lake, Tezcoco, near which the city lies, seldom 
rises above its ordinary level. Millions have been expended 
on these works, but the city needs a drainage toward the gulf. 
It is projected, and will be accomplished “ matana.” 

He sleeps well in rather primitive quarters at Guatitlan, 
passes on to Tacuba, where the tree is still standing under which 
Cortez halted after being driven from Mexico, and under which 
he is said to have wept at the thought of having failed in his 
great enterprise. It was evening, and that evening is called by 
the Mexicans “la noche triste,” the sad night. The tree is a 
large cypress, struck lately by lightning and partly burned, but 
still living, and surrounded by a wall for its protection. Tacuba 
is passed, and along the line of the aqueduct, rising on stately 
arches—the route of Scott when he drove the Mexicans before 
him—he returns to the City of Mexico. 

Puebla, the town of the angels, containing about sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and lying a hundred and twenty miles from 
the capital, a city of priests, and the sacred city of the country, 
is the next point of interest. The initials “I, H. S.,” (“ Jesus, 
the Saviour of men,”)—so unusual for an inn—still remain 
over the graceful iron gateway which opens on the hotel bal- 
cony. Here is an open, wide, high, shaded, and enjoyable 
court, into which large rooms open on all sides. The flowers 
were blooming all round us in January, the last time that 
we visited the place. Ata distance of six miles lies Cho- 
lula, where stood the ancient sacred city of the Aztecs, the 
population of which Cortez put at three hundred thousand. 
Puebla was founded by the Spaniards, and was intended to 
draw the Indians, as it actually did, from their ancient sacred 
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shrines. It was given out that its walls were erected amid the 
singing of angels. Another author says that the angels came 
down and did the same amount of work at night that was done 
by the masons during the day. Hence its name, the city or 
town of the angels. ‘It was built for the Church, and the 
Church, before the confiscations by the government, owned of 
its real estate twenty millions out of twenty-five millions, its 
estimated value. The churches are grander than even those 
of Mexico city, and the convents were once more numerous 
and wealthy. 

The first Protestant service ever held in this city was in a 
confiscated Roman Catholic church some years ago. The peo 
ple rose upon the congregation, hurling stones at preacher and 
hearers, who, taking to the roofs of the houses, made their es- 
cape. The author preached in one of the apartments of the 
hotel without interruption, the landlord furnishing his best and 
largest room for that purpose. <A part of the old Inquisition 
in Puebla was purchased by the bishop for the use of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. We have been on the spot twice. It 
is a large and valuable piece of property in the center of the 
city. 

On trained steeds the author and his party leave Puebla for 
_ Cholula. These trained steeds—we know them well. They are 
like rocking-chairs to ride upon. We once made a journey on 
one of them in South America of fifty miles in a single day in 
coming from an appointment. The latter part of the way, how- 
ever, was fatiguing. Accompanying the bishop was an old gen- 
tleman, whose pantaloons, like those of the ancient Mr. Grimes, 
were all buttoned down, not before, but on the side, silver but- 
tons, too, and as thick together as they could possibly be placed. 
These pantaloons thus adorned are the universal fashion. Some 
of them this gentleman possessed were worth, it is said, with 
their silver buttons, five hundred dollars. He thought as much 
of his horse as he did of his pantaloons; and the one danced, 
and the other shone, and warmed the cockles of the old man’s 
heart, so that he sang love songs with a voice approaching a 
childish treble. 

The famous pyramid of Cholula, to which they were riding, 
occupies forty acres of land, and is two hundred and three feet 
high. It was used for the purposes of idolatry and human sac- 
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rifice before the invasion of Cortez. Dedicated to the worship 
of Quetzalcotl, twelve thousand human sacrifices were offered 
to this god every year. Seventy thousand persons were sacri- 
ficed to the god of war in Mexico in the year 1486, only thirty- 
five years before the city fell. Not only this summit, but many 
lesser ones about it, smoked daily with the victims. From the 
top of the pyramid at the present day straight and handsome 
avenues proceed. From these, equally straight streets stretch 
for a mile or more in all directions. They are entirely void 
of houses beyond a square or two about the plaza, except 
the churches. The latter stand forth on all sides far and near. 
Almost fifty churches still remain around this pyramid, many 
of them large and elaborate structures. All church and no 
people is the present character of the town. What people 
there may be are hidden in ‘sorry huts, without table, chairs, 
bedsteads, or beds—just a mat on the floor, a bowl for their 
beans, and a platter for tortillas. “Is there not a chance for 
the Gospel here? The New Testament and a fine-tooth comb 
have been suggested as the form this coming revolution should 
take. They are a good beginning.” 

After returning to the city of Mexico he makes a trip to 
the deserted Convent of El Desierto, a few miles distant, 
the buildings of which cover not less than ten acres, and its 
grounds take m three miles in each direction. It is encom- 
passed with a choice brick wall, that still survives, in large part. 
in perfect furm. There were three large open courts or clois- 
ters surrounded by arcades, and a half dozen long aisles, out 
of which the cells of the monks open.’ There are a multitude 
of smaller courts, and three or four chapels besides the grand 
church. Outside of the church is a spacious patio or court, 
once surrounded by broad arches and shaded walks, an arch 
or two only of which remain. On the outer edge of this a 
narrow stairway winds into the earth to an underground series 
of rooms—a dark, low, fearful range of dungeons, which not a 
ray could penetrate. Tradition says that this was the seat of 
the Inquisition before it was transferred to the Dominican con- 
vent in Mexico city, though this is denied by some ; yet these 
doleful arches look as if made for its purposes, “ and one shud- 
ders as he creeps through them and fancies he sees his Chris- 
tian brethren, two hundred years ago, chained to these walls, 
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and sitting in thick darkness, on their way to the rack and the 
fagot and to glory.” 

There is one oratorio that has such singular echoing qualities 
that a person whispering in a corner with his face close to the 
wall is distinctly and loudly heard by another in the diagonal 
corner, though no others in the room can hear even the sound 
of the whisper. The silent and uninhabited convent, larger 
and more costly and more romantically situated than even Mel- 
rose, with its patios and azoteas, its porcelain-tiled domes, its 
gardens and vast corridors, is a strange sight amid the vast 
forests which surround it. In these forests, less than twenty 
miles from the capital, easily accessible by the multitudes, the 
bishop sees a superb location for a camp-meeting, where, from 
the shady and magnificent groves, and from the chapels and 
cloisters of the old convent, the voice of prayer and praise may 
rise. 

The description of the Mexican horse and saddle is perfect. 
“ He paces deliciously. The saddle, too, is made for riding ; 
it holds you on, and does not make you hold yourself on. So, 
if you come to Mexico, take to the horse.” But look out for 
those graceful horsemen, a few miles from the town, as polite 
as they are graceful, who request of you the loan of your watch, 
wallet, or your outer apparel. A canter to Chapultepec is a 
pleasant ride in the morning. Here is the gigantic tree under 
which the last Montezuma is said to have breakfasted. It is 
known as the tree of Montezuma, Farther on there is a grove 
of these trees, where parties of city people. frequently have 
their picnics. The road winds up the hill, and on the top is 
the castle in which is a handsome suite of rooms which Maxi- 
milian and Carlotta sometimes ocenpied in the summer. The 
view of the city, plains, and surrounding hills and mountains, 
from the tower, which rises high above the castle, is magnificent. 
“ No such panorama has any other palace in the world. Wind- 


sor, the next most beautiful, is tame to this.” In the large 


dining hall, Juarez, the late President, who was a pure 
blooded Aztec, or Indian, gave Mr. Seward a breakfast, which 
was the last public entertainment in the place. From the 
southern windows the Molino del Rey, at only a short dis- 
tance, the scene of the most bloody battle of General Scott, 
can be seen. 
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Two miles beyond Chapultepec lies the beautiful village of 
Tacubaya. Here are the superb palaces and gardens of Escan- 
don and Barron, with their groves, ravines, rivulets, lakelets, 
swans, mounds of flowers, rare trees, every conceivable thing 
but—safety. The owners live in the city of Mexico, use their 
splendid country homes for fetes, and while there a body of 
troops is detached to protect them. 

Returning to the city and going to the south-western gate the 
canal is reached—the canal through which for over five hun- 
dred years the produce of the country has reached the town. 
But pleasure-boats, also, covered with awnings, glide over its 
waters. Here, a few miles out, are the floating gardens— 
raised beds on which the vegetables and flowers for the city 
grow. Narrow canals or ditches are kept open all around 
them, from which, in boats, with long shovels, the cultivator 
scoops up the fertilizing earth and lays it on the bed. The 
boats are used instead of wagons to gather the crop. The 
islands do not actually float, but as the ground beneath them is 
soft they rock and yield to a footstep, or at the most sway a 
little with the moving stream. They are cultivated the year 
round, and the region is patchworked with them for miles. 

A visit to Cuernava, a city lying south of Mexico, which 
stands dressed in living green, involves a scamper down the 
most horrible roads amid the most frightful of rocky boulders. 
Here, in the beauty of the surrounding country, is an earthly 
paradise, only having something of the Rip Van Winkle stamp 
in all but the activity of the fleas. Here is a church built by 
Cortez. Here is what is called the enchanted garden, rich in 
tropical fruits and flowers, and once a favorite resort of Car- 
lotta and Maximilian. Judging by the proclamations of 
indulgences the ecclesiastical authorities seem to be awake, 
but he saw no one earning the indulgences in the churches. 
They had probably days enough left from previous exercises, 
and did not need the labor of prayers at present, like the Italian 
beggar, who refused to carry a valise for a traveler because he 
had.no need of money, having already had his breakfast and 
the time of dinner not being come. A sugar hacienda, which 
he visited four miles from the city, is described. The home 
manufactured sugar is almost exclusively used in Mexico city, 
coming in a shape somewhat similar to the old loaf sugar in 
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this country. It is an excellent article, but scarcely a pure 
white. 

He is again in Mexieo city. Here are the dungeons of the 
old Inquisition. The buildings once occupied by the institu- 
tion are of vast size, and are now devoted to other purposes. 
A street runs along one side of them still called ‘“ Perpetua,” 
intimating in those old times that the imprisonment in the 
gloomy cells was a perpetual one. The author says :— 


A few years since, in digging among some of these buildings to 
open and widen the streets, a prison was discovered in which four 
skeletons were found as they had been left to starve by their sa- 
cred superiors of the convent and the true faith. Before they fell 
into dust their photograph was taken. It is a dreadful gravestone 
of a dead system—dead, not because of its own desire to die, not 
because its managers had outgrown it and voluntarily abandoned 
it, but because a power had grown up around and above it that 
compelled its abolition. It would break forth to-day had its 
Church her former power. It only awaits growth and opportu- 
nity to reproduce the starved inmates of an inwalled cell and the 
stake of tire. Such opportunity only Christianity can prevent. 
The fagot and the dungeons are gone, but the purpose remains, 
The power alone is wanting. 


A photograph picture is given of these four skeletons just 
as we have seen the picture in Mexico. Thank God! every 
one of the convents is suppressed, every convent building is 
confiscated, and the Inquisition has passed away. While we 
were in Mexico an effort was made to form nunneries in pri- 
vate houses, but the police interfered, imprisoned the monks, 
and sent the would-be nuns to their homes. All through the 
city are vast ruins of the immense buildings once occupied by 
monks and nuns. Many of them have been devoted to schools, 
dwellings, and to other purposes; but where, on account of 
their great size, streets have been cut through them, the débris 
in many places remain, exposing to view the once worshiped 
saints and images. A great change has passed over the city 
of Mexico in fifty years. In the year 1824 an American shoe- 
maker was sitting in his shop-door. The procession of the 
host passed by, and he arose and knelt in his chair. A Mexi- 
can ordered him to get down on his. knees on the ground. 
This he refused to do, and the Mexican instantly drew his 
sword and thrust it through the heart of the American. 
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Buried in the gardens of Chapultepec, his dead body was dug 
up, rifled, and left stripped on the ground. It was reburied 
by his friends. ‘Now no Romanist procession is allowed in the 
streets, and the host is carried privately in a carriage. Excel- 
lent schools abound, which no priest is allowed to meddle 
with, many of them sustained by the Freemasons. Painting, 
sculpture, and music are encouraged. In the National Academy 
are oil paintings that would be an honor to any European cap- 
ital. ‘ New York, Philadelphia, and Boston are far below 
Mexico in these treasures.” They are nearly all of them from 
scriptural subjects. “ Noah and his family receiving the 
dove” is specially mentioned. We remember it well, and 
gazed long on it with admiration.. And as to the Aztec mu- 
sicians, they would, if they were here, “make French and 
German, English and Yankee, look to their laurels.” 

He finally leaves Mexico city for Brownsville, in Texas, a 
trip of twenty days, and twelve hundred miles in a stage- 
coach, the ride made piquant by the dangers of robbery and 
kidnapping. The ticket tor the journey- costs ninety-nine dol- 
lars. The beggars are more troublesome than the bandits. 
They grace every station on the route. Leaving the dining- 
room at Cuernavaca a gentleman met him at the door, dressed 
in a faded but cleanly suit, not unlike a retired clerk or a su- 
perannuated preacher. He spoke low and courteous. The 
author listened but could not understand, and, turning to a 
companion, asked what the gentleman wanted. “Only a 
beggar.” 

The native inhabitants along the route do not appear to be 
very luxurious in their mode of living. Here is one of the 
houses. It is six feet by eight, short. The floor is of stone, 
and against the back wal! kneels a comely-looking, youngish 
housewife, of twenty or thereabouts, kneading her tortilla 
dough, This is almost the only work of the women, except 
that of washing, which is done by the side of a running stream 
without the trouble of boiling the clothes, as no fire is used in 
the operation. They vary these two occupations by combing 
their long black hair, quite in public, and cleansing it of its 
contents. The dwelling contained no chair, no table, no book, 
no paper, no bed—strangest of all, no looking-glass. 

He arrives at Queratero, to which city Maximilian retreated 
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after Napoleon had withdrawn his French army. Maximilian 
took refuge in this city, probably because it is a city of priests 
and churches, and he thought he was safer among them than 
in Mexico city. After batteries had been planted by the Re- 
publicans on hills near the town one of his generals betrayed 
him, and he was captured, tried by court-martial, and con- 
demned to be shot. One of the causes of his condemnation 
was the publishing a cruel edict, some two years before, de- 
creeing the outlawry of republicans, a decree which was the 
cause of many deaths, He, and Miramon, an ex-president of 
the republic, and General Meija, were executed at the same 
time. After our late war Mr. Seward requested the with- 
drawal of the French troops from this continent. Napoleon 
thought it prudent to comply. Maximilian, if he had been 
wise, would have withdrawn with them. He was shot on the 
hill called the Hill of the Bells, about a mile from the town. 

On Sunday morning the churches rang out their call to 
prayer. It was a pleasant sound, and the impression which 
they made was deepened or weakened by a conversation held 
with the waiter who brought him his early coffee. He in- 
quired his name. ‘ Trinidad, Sefior,” he replied, respectfully. 
Shocked at the answer, the bishop asked, “Trinidad?” “Si, 
Sefior.” “LaSantissima Trinidad?” “La Santissima Trini- 
dad.” So he had been talking with the most holy Trinity in 
the form of a poor Aztee boy. To give the name of Jesus to 
their children is as common as to give them the name of John. 
Going to the cathedral, he found the plaza before it crowded 
with tradespeople. Bazars had been formed by temporary 
shanties, and the streets adjoining were lined on both side- 
walks. The stores were in full blast. 

Continuing his route from Queretaro, all along the road, 
there was the danger of robbers. At that city he met with 
a finely-dressed gentleman, seated at the head of the breakfast 
table, whose dulees and champagne freely offered made him 
the autocrat thereof. He was told that suspicion pointed to 
this man as being in league with the robbers, to give them in- 
formation of any travelers who might have money. He was 
to leave at three o’clock in the morning alone, but slept away 
his fears after entering the stage-coach, trusting to Him who 
has power tosave. He passes through Salamanca and Irapuate, 
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both beautiful towns, the latter having a population of twenty 
thousand. He reaches Guanajuato, the most Yankee town, 
and the greatest silver town in Mexico, containing fifty thou- 
sand people. The mines are located in the hills behind it. 
Humboldt reckons that one fifth of the silver of the world has 
come from one of these mines. The yield is now five millions 
a year. Here are several Romish churches, but more liquor 
saloons, bearing, many of them, their true names. One is 
called “ El Delirio,” (The Delirium ;) another “ La Tentacion,” 
(The Temptation ;) another “ El Abysmo,” (Hell.) 

The city of Leon draws near with the author on the driver’s 
seat, alongside of a Romish priest dressed in his ecclesiastical 
robes, to which or to whom the Indians take off their hats in 
reverence. The bishop returned the politeness, thinking it 
was meant for him, perhaps forgetting for a moment that, 
though a bishop, he was incognito, and soon found out that 
the people were directing themselves to the priest by his side. 
Two Englishmen reside here, one of them a clock-maker. He 
found business rather dull, and remarked, “ Yankees like a 
clock in the house; Mexicans a saint.” The whole city, as 
well as every other country town in Mexico, is given up to the 
idolatry of the Virgin Mary. They have their graven gods 
and worshiped woman, and the priests have audiences in the 
churches which have no idea of the nature of religion. And 
to cover up the guilt of this idolatry, the second command- 
ment, forbidding the bowing down before images, is left out 
of the spelling-book for children. We know, also, from our 
personal examination, that the Romish Church in Mexico has 
done more than this. She has left the second commandment 
out of her Catechism for the nation. And this is a specimen 
of her uniformity. She is uniform in one thing in all coun- 
tries—her idolatry of the Virgin Mary, saints, and images. 

At a hacienda the sound of guitars and harps, to which In- 
dian girls were dancing, prevented the luxury of sleep. “A 
half-dozen tents have a girl or two each, trained to great nim- 
bleness of toes and heels, who skip double and quadruple 
measure and all sorts of shuffles to the quick time of the harp, 
singing in Indian a murmurous accompaniment to the steps. 
The lookers-on can participate with her for a real a round, and 
the old folks take the money.” “ Walking round these bootlis, 
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I was invited by one of these venerable fathers to enter his 
shed. I assented, not knowing whither I went, for I had not 
yet spelled out the purport of the festa. He gave me the seat 
of honor, fronting the outside crowd. I soon saw the incon- 
gruity of my position, but was withheld from disturbing the 
meeting.” The bishop, however, retreated shortly to the rear, 
and did not, of course, pay his real for the privilege of a dance 
with one of the girls. 

At San Luis Potosi he found the bull-fights still maintained, 
the amphitheater preserved, and used every Sunday night, ex- 
cept in Lent. “The priests have to be busy, then,” said a 
good Mexican Christian, “in absolving the bull-tighters.” 
Bull-fights are abolished in Mexico city, and the great amphi- 
theater once used for that purpose is going to decay. A Prot- 
estant service is held in San Luis, under the direction of the 
Presbyterian Church, in which Sefior Vivera preached, who 
shortly before was attacked during his service by a mob of three 
thousand people and stoned through the streets. He continues, 
however, to preach the Gospel. One of the priests since re- 
marked, “The Protestants will succeed, for they cultivate piety.” 

The scenery along the stage road, homeward toward Mata- 
moras, is graphically described, with incidents of the route. 
At Buena Vista he found an English-speaking gentleman, far 
gone in consumption, who has since passed away, who had had 
a strange marriage experience. He had remained unmarried 
until he was thirty-five or forty. A rancho beauty came to 
town “killing lovely.” The sober, sturdy, and mature New 
Englander fell desperately in love with this wild slip of the 
Pueblos. He married her. She appropriated all the diamonds, 
silver, and whatever else she could induce him to give her, and 
in ashort time eloped witha French gentleman. She was cap- 
tured, brought back, and cast into jail. Getting released, she 
went to Indiana, got a divorce from the New Englander in 
that State, and married the lawyer who obtained the divorce. 
But never a word against the inconstant wife fell from the sick 
man’s lips. ‘He loved her still. Many waters could not 
quench nor floods drown this flame of, in him, purest and 
most unselfish affection. She had killed him, but he died 
without saying a word against the rancho beauty.” 

We have not space to follow the author all through his peril- 
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ous journey from the capital to Brownsville, but hasten to the 
final chapter, in which he gives an account of the Protestant 
work. While he was in the City of Mexico he set on foot a 
negotiation for the purchase of property in Puebla and the 
capital, which was afterward carried into effect. The build- 
ings in Puebla were once part of the Convent of San Domingo, 
and were, as we have said, the site of the old Inquisition in 
that town; those of the City of Mexico formed once the clois- 
ters of the San Franciscan Convent, and after their confiscation 
were used for a time as a grand circus, called “ El Circo de 
Chiarini,” and still subsequently as a theater called “ El Tea- 
tro de Variedades.” It was leased to the theatrical manager 
when the purchase was completed,-and there was a difficulty 
in getting possession. This was accomplished, and in due time 
the main audience-room was transformed so as to be suitable 
for church purposes. It was dedicated as a Methodist Episco- 
pal church on Christmas day, 1873. 

His summary of the Protestant movement in Mexico is a 
most important and interesting one. In 1811 the priest Hi- 
dalgo raised the standard ef independence from Spain. Hav- 
ing no countenance from the Romish Church, to which he be- 
longed, his enterprise failed after terrible slaughter. Subse- 
quently, General Iturbide made a second attempt to throw off 
the yoke of Spain. He succeeded because he recognized the 
supreme authority of the Church, his declaration of independ- 
ence stating that no othér than the Roman Catholic Church 
should be tolerated. The American war occurred twenty-three 
years after this event. Before that war not an open Bible could 
have been seen in the whole realm, which then included Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Colorado. The war carried the Protestant 
Church into Mexico. The American soldiers brought the book 
in their knapsacks, and falling out by the way, either through 
sickness or capture, and remaining, many of them, in the coun- 
try after the war was over, they sowed the seed of the Gospel. 
In a short time they could talk with the natives, and in the 
hours of sickness and death they translated its tender words 
into the common tongue. Thus the thirsty peon tasted the 
first drops of the water of life. Besides this, the Bible Society 
sent its agents with the armies, who scattered the word of Life 
wherever the troops marched. A gentlemaii said to the author, 
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“The first time I ever saw Protestant service conducted was 
in the palace of the President by the chaplain of General Scott.” 

The effect of all this was heightened by its connection with 
these foreign invaders and conquerors. It was associated with 
the victory of the worshiper. They reasoned thus: “Is this 
simple faith so much greater than the Roman Catholic that a 
dozen thousand men, without losing a single battle, can carry 
the fortified gorges of Cerro Gordo, storm Chapultepec, cap- 
ture the city in less time than it took Cortez to subdue the 
land?” What could the answer be but that religion was the 
cause of the conquest ? 

The outgrowth of this conviction came in a very few years. 
In 1856 Comonfort issued the first proclamation of independ- 
ence from Rome. He next ran Independence-street through 
the Convent of San Francisco, You may pass through that 
street to-day, and you will see on one side the dormitories of 
the convent; on the other the patio, chapel, and church, and 
other parts of the convent, turned into blocks of private dwell- 
ings, two chapels used for a stable and blacksmith’s shop, and 
the former library as a chapel for an American Protestant En- 
glish service. 

Juarez followed Comonfort. Then the confiscation of con- 
vent property became general. Monks and nuns ceased to 
exist, for their institutions were abolished, and schools were 
established outside of the Church. The Church saw what was 
going on, and took advantage of our civil war to regain her 
influence. Maximilian and Carlotta, two bigoted papists, were 
imported, and upheld by the arms of Napoleon and Eugenie 
in order to bring Mexico again to bow to the Church. Not 
Napoleon, principally, but the pope, Pius [X., was the insti- 
gator of that war. The pope, who alone of all sovereigns 
recognized as a nation the Southern Confederacy, sought by 
upholding our.rebellion to give a European king and queen to 
Mexico, who wonld crush out the seeds of religious liberty. 
He succeeded. The French army subdued the republic, and 
Rome became mistress of Mexico, At the close of our war 
Mr. Seward, as we have said on a previous page, requested 
Napoleon to withdraw his troops. When the latter departed 
Juarez took possession of the country, Maximilian was shot, 
and Mexico was delivered from Rome. 
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The history of the more strictly religious uprising is one of 
great interest. Sometime between the years 1858 and 1863 a 
few priests, called Constitutionalists, established a new worship 
something like that which is to-day in usage among the Prot- 
estants. To them the president, Juarez, gave the use of two 
of the confiscated churches. When the French came one of 
these priests was seized, the clerical tonsure on the top of his 
head was scraped in order to degrade him from the priesthood, 
and he was led out to execution. When about to be shot, as 
he saw the rifies leveled at his breast, and just before they fired, 
he cried, “ Viva Jesus! Viva Mexico!” Then Francis Agui- 
lar, another priest, was converted and began to preach. In 
a few months he became sick unto death, and in his dying mo- 
ments he pressed the Bible to his bosom, saying, “I find in 
this peace and happiness,” and fell asleep in Jesus. 

On his death his Church, being without a pastor, sent to the 
United States to seek aid from the United States Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Rev. Dr. H. C. Riley, a native of Chili, 
born of English parents, but conversant with the Spanish lan- 
guage from his birth, was preaching at that time to a Spanish 
congregation in New York city. He gave up his congrega- 
tion, and in the year 1871 started for the country. The Amer- 
ican and Foreign Christian Union, his own purse, his father’s 
purse, William E. Dodge, and others, supplied the means. 
Almost as soon as he arrived there was a conspiracy against 
his life. He preached and wrote earnestly, issuing pamphlet 
after pamphlet, arranging hymns and tunes, and the form of 
prayer now in use in his congregations. He shortly purchased 
two churches of the confiscated convents, that of San Fran- 
cisco, and that of San José de Gracia; the cloisters of San 
Francisco, not forming a part of the church proper, were after- 
ward purchased by the Methodist Episcopal Church, as we 
have said. 

Shortly the most popular preacher of the cathedral, on whose 
eloquence thousands had hung entranced, who had been a vio- 
lent persecutor of the rising faith, a Dominican friar, Manuel 
Aguas by name, was converted. An exceedingly interesting 
account of his conversion, written by himself, is given in the 
appendix. He preached with great success in Dr. Riley’s 
churches for some time. One morning while he was in the 
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pulpit he was suddenly taken ill, and could scarcely finish his 
sermon. Soon he was dying. A friend asked him, “ Do you 
now love Jesus?” “ Much, very much,” was his answer. This 
was in the spring of 1872. He was about fifty years of age 
when he died. The general impression among the Protestants 
of Mexico is that he was poisoned. We knew that he was 
held in great esteem. A photograph is given of him in the 
work just as we have seen it in Mexico. The Presbyterians, 
Baptist, Congregationalists, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, have now missionaries in different parts of the country, 
as well as our own Church. A portrait is given of the Rev. 
John L. Stephens, who was assassinated in the spring of 1874, 
with a detailed account of his death. 

The book is well written in the peculiar, racy style of the 
bishop, and contains a multitude of illustrating engravings. 
These are eminently true to nature, as we know from our own 
journeyings in the country, with perhaps the exception of one, 
which is the slaughter on the sacrificial stone. The slaughter 
is true, and that the stone is in Mexico is true; but the por- 
trayal of the figures in the scene must have required some play 
of the imagination on the part of the artist, unless he obtained 
a drawing from some depository of Aztec curiosities, such as 
the National Museum. It is a most striking picture, wherever 
it may have had its origin, with its waiting victims, prostrate 
bodies, uplifted heart, and dripping gore. 

We not only wonder, as we said at the beginning, how such 
a book could be the product of such a brief stay in the coun- 
try, but also that so many accurate and varied representations 
of its cities, buildings, people, and natural scenery could have 
been procured as he hastened from spot to spot. All through 
the work, notwithstanding the bishop’s frequent sallies of wit, 
there runs a deep religious spirit. There are frequent per- 
epectives of a future Mexico, transformed and regenerated, sit- 
ting in her right mind at the feet of Jesus. Wherever there 
is a squalid hut, or an ignorant driver, or a drivking gaucho, 
or a deserted convent, or a miserable village, he sees, with the 
eye of a Christian and the love of a Saviour, an opening for 
the Gospel. His faith takes in the whole land. Mexico must 
and will become speedily a Protestant and truly Christian 
country. May God hasten the time! 
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Art. VII. — SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


Our Synopsis of Quarterlies, which has been held by our 
readers as a favorite peculiarity of our own Quarterly, dis- 
closes the fact that the “ North American Review ” has been 
for some time past the only general secular Quarterly that 
has been able to maintain a respectable existence. Besides 
the scientitic and professional Quarterlies, the theological 
alone form the staple. These abound in articles of high intel- 
lect and erudition in theological and biblical science. Their 
discussions of the deepest questions of exegesis, theology, 
psychology, as well as of philosophy and science in their rela- 
tions to theology, are fully abreast with the “thought ” of the 
age. We believe that they may fear no comparison with the 
leading Quarterlies of the medical or legal profession, just as 
our present pulpit oratory may fear no comparison with that 
of the bar or the senate. 

But there is one obstacle to the full effect of the power of 
our religious Quarterlies over the public mind. They exist 
and work in a state of professional exclusion. Though their 
topics possess the most momentous importance for all, and are 
really the topics that éxcite the general mind of the age, yet 
they are hemmed into the narrow circle of high theological 
readers. The productions of Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, Dra- 
per, are spread without limit over the public mind. They 
are general science and literature. But the able replies 
that have appeared in our theological Quarterlies are limited 
to a purely professional audience. Even the great learning 
and ability of the “Bibliotheca Sacra,” creditable as they 
are to the sacred scholarship of our country, render it no 
exception. We do not hesitate to say, that the very ablest 
assaults of the great masters of skepticism at the present day 
are encountered with successful ability. In the field of un- 
sparing logic we believe that Christian philosophy is truly 
maintaining its ground. But it fails to locate its own side of 
the fight fairly and fully on the open field of the popular mind. 
Our religious, like our medical, Quarterlies are unnoticed by 
the secular newspaper press. The ordinary newspaper critic 
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has, indeed, not the qualification to write a respectable notice 
of the best theological productions. And, of all the mental 
abortions in the world, deliver us from the intellectual and 
moral stupidities of our secular newspaper theology. We see 
no direct remedy for this exclusion. We have only the indirect 
relief in the fact that our theological body is well posted, under- 
stands its own position, and is able to stand until “ the indig- 
nation be passed.” In this high intellectual battle, the pulpit, 
although the preacher generally needs to be master of the ar- 
gument, can render us little direct aid. The sermon should 
generally assume the Bible and its evangelical truth as infalli- 
bly sure, and press their power home on the heart, the con- 
science, and the life. The open field of debate calls for the 
independent volume, furnished by master minds in science and 
philosophy, such as have come from the pens ot M’Cosh, Win- 
chell, Dawson, Le Comte, Bowne, and Southall. Never was 
there a greater demand than now for the Christian scientist to 
buckle on his armor and do the mighty battle. Some old 
exegeses will be readily corrected ; some old positions may be 
surrendered ; but we are sure that the banner of victory will 
finally float from the citadel of Christian truth. We KNow it 
will; for we KNow full well the divine Captain that com- 
mands that post. 





American Quarterly Reviews. 


Baptist QUARTERLY, July, 1875. (Philadelphia.) 1. Comparative Religion. 
2. Scientists and Theologians: How they Disagree and Why. 3. The Sources 
of Luke’s Gospel. 4. Dante. 5. Ezra the Scribe. 6. An Historical Inquiry. 
7. The Future of Africa. 


CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, July, 1875. (Cincinnati.}—1. Vaticanism. 2. Problem 
of the Supernatural. 3. The Logic of Roman Catholicism. 4. The Perfect Life. 
5. Christ and Antichrist. 


CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, July, 1875. (Boston.)—1. James Monroe Bacon. 
2. The Voluntary Societies for Christian Work, as Related to the Congregational 
Churches. 3. The Cost of Benevolent Work. 4. Congregational Church, Spring- 
field, Mass. 5. Theron Baldwin. 6. Congregational Necrology. 


New ENGLANDER, July, 1875. (New Haven.)—1. The Philosophy of Montaigne. 
2. The Metaphysics of Evolution. 3. The Person of Christ. 4. The Trouble with 
the Caucus. 5. Mill on the Foundation of Mathematics. 6. Judge Farrar's 
Manual of the Constitution of the United States. 17. Intercollegiate Contests, 
8 Review of Fiske’s Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 9. The New Transla- 
tions of Laocoon. 10. Review of Rev. Henry M. Goodwin's “Christ and Hu- 
manity.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, July, 1875. (New York.)— 
1, The Modern Theory of Forces. 2. Reason and Redemption. 3. The Indian 
Question. 4. Studies in the Gospels: Luke the Gospel for the Greeks. 5. The 
Progress and Prospects of Oriental Discovery. 6. Morality and Free Thought. 
7. Exposition of John xxi, 15-17. 8. Our Industrial and Financial Situation. 
9. The General Assembly. 


SourHerN Review. July, 1875. (Baltimore.)—1. The Idea of God; or, Logic 
in Theology. 2. Henry Timrod. 3. Wind and Weather Probabilities. 4. Child- 
hood as au Element in Modern Romance. 5. The Catacombs of Rome. 6. The 
Conflict between Science and Religion. 1%. Blackwell versus O'Keefe. 8. Uni- 
versity Organization. 9. The Last Days of David Livingstone. 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND THEOLOGICAL Ectectic, July, 1875. (Andover.)—1. Christ 
Preaching to the Spirits in Prison. 1 Pet. iii, 18-20. 2. Dr. Watts’s Theory of 
Christ’s Pre-Existent Human Nature. 3. Misquotation of Scripture. 4. The 
New Testament View of Christ as Bearing Sin. 5. The Uses of Mathesis. 
6. Early History of Italian Painting. 7. Recent Books bearing upon the Rela- 
tion of Science to Religion. 8. On the Method in the History of the Earlier 
Christian Doctrine. 


Dr. Thomson’s article on “ Misquotations of Scripture” is val- 
uable, but his positions in regard to their occurrence is very 
undiscriminating. The Jews were accustomed to quote the 
Old Testament very freely, running its words in with words 
of their own, and making applications quite at variance with 
the original meaning. St. Paul does the same with the utmost 
freedom, blending different texts inextricably together, substi- 
tuting words of his own, and supplementing with ad libitum 
originalities. 

To require us to give the benediction in the exact words of 
2 Cor. xiii, 14, no more and no less, is to make us “sons of the 
letter.” It is right and proper to use its words in part or in 
whole, and to intertwine all suitable words therewith. The 
same may be said of u large abundance of texts. Some men 
have good verbal memories, others can give only the sense in 
varied terms, and we maintain the rights of the latter to do 
the best they can, provided they do not pervert Scripture truth 
by quotations essentially false. 


» 





English Reviews. 

British AND ForEIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, July, 1875. (London.)— 1. The 
Origin of the Phenicians, 2. Personal Religion in the Homeric Age. 3. An 
Argument about the Manna, 4. A Colonial Sketch: Dr. John Bayne of Galt. 
5. The Idea of Dogmatic Theology, and Classification of its Dogmas. 6. The 
Great Controversy. eprinted Article: Oriental Pantheism and Dualism viewed 
in Relation to Christianity. 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1875.—(New York: Leonard Scott Publish- 
ing Company.)—1. Augusta Treverorum. 2. Shakspeare’s Character and Early 
Career. 3. The Future of the English Universities. 4. Sin and Madness from 
a Physician’s Point of View. 5. Church and State ih India. 6. Mr. Disraeli as 
Minister. 7. Edgar Allan Poe. 
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LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1875. (New York: Leonard Scott Publish- 
ing Company.)—1. The First Stewart in England, 2. Jamaica. 3. Virgil in the 
Middle Ages. 4. Balloons and Voyages in the Air. 5. The “ Thédtre Fran- 
gais.” 6. Falconry in the British Isles. 7. Memoirs of Count de Ségur, 8, Ten- 
nyson’s “Queen Mary.” 9, Church Law and Church Prospects. 


WESTMINSTER Review, July, 1875. (New York: Leonard Scott Publishing Com- 
pany.)—1l. Sunday and Lent. 2. Macready’s Reminiscences. 3. Allotropic 
Christianity. 4. The Pacific Islander’s Protection Bill. 5. Education in Prussia 
and England. 6. The Guicwar of Baroda. 1%. House Ventilation and Warm- 
ing. 8. The Evidences of Design in Nature. 


Allotropic Christianity, in the third article, is thus defined :— 
“When a gas assumes a form so far differing from its normal 
form as to be practically a distinct gas, it is called by chemists 
allotropic. Thus ozone is allotropic oxygen. Now as ozone 
differs from oxygen, so does Mr. Haweis’s Christianity differ 
from the Christianity of the New Testament. Hence we have 
ventured to give to the religious system set forth by Mr. Haweis 
the name of Allotropic Christianity.” The specimen of such 
Christianity criticised in the article is a volume of rationalistic 
sermons by Rev. Mr. Haweis, who occupies about the same 
theological position as James Freeman Clarke in this country. 
The title of the article suggests that this Review is itself a 
true specimen of Allotropic Infidelity. The time was, within 
our own memory, when it proposed a “ Christian Theism ;” 
that is, it maintained the existence of God, and held Christ to 
be in some way an exceptional teacher. As time has ad- 
vanced it has lived in affinity with every new notion that has 
turned up opposed to Christ and Christianity. It has always 
taken the adverse side, and gone from bad to worse. It re- 
nounced the “ Christian” name as being a dishonest assump- 
tion, even as a teniporary provision against odium, It is now 
standing on the atheistic hard-pan. It shows, in the present 
article, that concessionists like Haweis and Clarke gain 
nothing by compromise. Indeed, the tenets of these thinkers, 
which are unsparingly crushed by the Review, are nearly the 
tenets of this Review forty years ago. It is indeed true that 
the present author disclaims atheism. He does not, he declares, 
deny a God; he only maintains that no God can be proved. 
Yet the whole argument itself denies a God. And so allo- 
tropic is the character of the “ Westminster” that it may be 
but a question of time for it to entitle itself the Atheistic 
Quarterly. Such a change in its future would not be so great 
as its changes in the past. 
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The starting-point of the writer of the eighth article is Mr. 
Mill’s remark, “‘ The evidence of design in creation can never 
amount to more than to the inferior kind of inductive evidence 
called analogy. Analogy,’ he continues, ‘ agrees with induction 
in this—that they both argue that a thing known to resemble 
another in certain cireumstances (call those circumstances A 
and B) will resemble it in another circumstance, (call it C.) 
But the difference is, that in induction A and B are known, 
by a previous comparison of many instances, to be the very 
circumstances on which O depends, or with which it is in some 
way connected.’ ” 

We may reply to Mr. Mill’s remark, that our knowledge of 
any “design” whatever in the universe, outside our individual 
consciousness, is derived through this same analogy. I know 
“design” in my own mind by direct introverted perception ; I 
know “design” in any other being, finite or infinite, only by en- 
JSerence. If I could walk into any other being’s consciousness, 
whether human or divine, I could then and there directly know 
design. Butthe real fact is, that while I see moving organisins 
around me, performing certain actions and emitting certain 
sounds, it is only by analogy drawn from my own mind that I 
can guess that back of such actions and sounds there actually 
is a mind, and that those complex phenomena are the result of 
“design.” And so it will be found that a large share of this 
writer’s argument would prove for me that there is no other 
“design,” finite or infinite, except in the consciousness of my 
own individual I. In other words, the same sort of argument 
which proves human design proves divine design. 

To Paley’s argument of design from the instance of the watch, 
Hume replied in effect that we have seen a watchmaker make 
a watch, but never saw a world-maker make a world. But, in 
truth, no one-ever saw the real watchmaker more than the 
world-maker. When we see a watch being made we only see 
one organism of matter moving under contact of another or- 
ganism, But what really directs the latter organism in the 
modifications of its contact upon the former so as to design 
and form the watch we never saw. From our knowledge of 
our own minds we infer that back of both organisms there is a 
designing mind, and we have no conception how the watch 
can be so made without such designing, mind. And so back of 
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the world making, we infer from our own minds that there is 
a designing mind, and we have no conception how the world 
can be made without such mind. It is a problem to be solved: 
TTow can a systematic cosmos be formed? The only solution 
human thought can furnish is: By a designing will. Paley’s 
argument from the watch has been abundantly replied to, but 
never refuted—certainly not by this Review. 

If the human frame with all its adaptations to a determinate 
end proves no plan, and no mind designing a plan, let us ask, 
then, what would prove such mind? Ifthe foot was not made 
to walk with, the hand to manipulate with, the eye to see with, 
then what proof would demonstrate a purpose in Nature? If 
it were written in stupendous capitals upon the firmament, 
THERE IS A SUPREME CREATING GoD, that would prove noth- 
ing; for it is just as clear that the marks forming those letters 
might unite to form those words without design as it is that 
the parts of the human frame might unite without design to 
form aman. If an angel, with a form towering to the skies, 
should stand on the earth at noonday clothed in glory, and 
with a voice louder than thunder, yet sweeter than the music 
of the spheres, should proclaim in the ear of all the inhabitants 
of the earth, Zhere is a God, that would prove nothing; for all 
without any significance or anterior purpose as a human eye 
could come into existence undesigned. In fine, the man who 
is not convinced by his own structure as a man that there is a 
God would not be convinced by any possible proof. 

If any person, as this writer, chooses to take the worst as- 
pect of things, and hold it as the only aspect, there is such an 
aspect to be taken. The world may truly and scientifically be 
viewed as a great mud-ball, alternately baked and frozen, with 
various consistencies and shapes and hues of mud. And, then, 
all we animals, such as mammoths, sharks, men, tadpoles, and 
cats, are so many mud-specks in a highly stimulated state. And 
then, all such transcendental ideas as religion—sanctity, sacred- 
ness, honor—are simply gotten up as conveniences and expe- 
diencies, having no valid connection with any thing above the 
mud. And as life is a mere stimulation of the mud-speck, so 
death is a mere subsidence of the little mud-speck into the big 
mud-ball. If this is the whole significance of things, then 
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truth, justice, virtue, purity, are phantasms. Even science is 
nothing more than a specially correct daguerreotype of the 
composition of the mud-ball upon the stimulated surface or 
sensorium of the mud-speck. We say if that is, as this writer 
supposes himself to show, the exhaustive solution of the prob- 
Jem, then the problem was not worth solution. All pretenses 
of building a moral system or a law of honor on such a base 
are sham. Right is expediency. Lie is as holy as truth. And 
the age that embraces the atheistic hypothesis will surely so 
conclude, and will seek in brutal sensuality the only solace of 
a base and brief existence. 


o¢ 





German Reviews. 


STupIeN unD KRritIKEN. (Essays and Reviews.)—Zssays: 1. Korst.in, The Ar- 
guments for the Existence of God, (First Article.) 2. GorBeL, The Group of 
Parables in Luke xv, xvi, (Second Article.) Thoughts and Remarks: 1. Touuin, 
Butzer’s Confutation of the Libri VII de Trinitatis Erroribus. 2. Srrack, A 
Contribution to the History of the Hebrew Text of the Bible. 3. HoLtzn- 
BERG, Critical Remarks on Theodorus Mops. eviews: DRUMMOND, Erasmus, 
reviewed by Stihelin. 2. ScHWEIZER, Pastoral Theory, reviewed by Ruetschy. 


A prominent theologian of Protestantism, Professor J. Koestlin, 
begins in the first article of this number to review the arguments 
which the Christian theology has used for proving the existence 
of a supernatural, personal God. The cogency of these argu- 
ments has of late not only been denied by the opponents of 
Christianity and of the existence of a personal God, but a num- 
ber of Christian theologians and apologists have maintained 
that Christian theology does not need those arguments ; that 
to the true believer the existence of God is immediately and un- 
conditionally proved through the real communion with God 
which he is permitted to enjoy, and that any attempt to prove 
the existence of God to others is not only superfluous, but af- 
fords to them material for new attacks upon Christianity. The 
author of this article is of a different opinion, and has there- 
fore chosen a critical review of the several arguments for the 
existence of God as the subject for a series of articles. This 
first article is devoted to the “ Essence, History, and Critique 
of the So-called Ontological Argument,” as it was first devel- 
oped by St. Anselm, and which claimed to deduce the exist- 
ence of God through a logical conclusion from the idea of 
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God. The views of Anselm were further developed by Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz, Wolf, Mendelssohn, and others, but found in 
Kant (Kritik der reinen Vernunft) so powerful an opponent 
that theologians and philosophers generally began to doubt the 
cogency of this one argument, at least in the shape which it 
had received in the writings of Anselm and his followers. 
Professor Koestlin also regards the argumentation of Anselin as 
unfounded, and the Ontological argument for the existence of 
God as one which had better be entirely abandoned by Chris- 
tian theology. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HistoRIscHE TrEoLoGie. (Journal for Historical Theology. 
Fourth Number. 1875.)—1. Eprarp, The Keledei of Ireland and Scotland. 
2. Herre, The Confession de Foi.of the Reformed Church of France. 3. ToL- 
tin, The Childhood and Youth of Sérvet. 


The editor, Professor Kahnis, in Leipzic, announces in this 
number that the journal will be discontinued. It was estab- 
lished in 1832 as the organ of the Society for Historical Theol- 
ogy, and was first edited by Dr. Ilgen, the founder of the So- 
ciety; after his death, in 1844, by Professor Niedner; and 
since 1865, by Professor Kahnis. It has, from its foundation, 
occupied a high rank among the theological quarterlies of 
Germany, but never been able to attain a circulation large 
enough to support it. Of late the number of its subscribers 
has greatly decreased, as a number of the other theological 
journals of Germany have also given a prominent attention to 


essays on Church history. 


The first article of this number, by Dr. Ebrard, one of the 
standard writers on the early history of the Church of Ireland 
and Scotland, undertakes to prove the identity of the “ Kele- 
dei” of the Iro-Seottish Church with the coenobial communi- 
ties which had been founded by the scholars and successors of 
Patrick, Kentigern, Columba, Aidern, and others, and which 
had their center in Iona or Hij. In his work on the Iro- 
Scottish missionary Church, (Iro-Schottische Missionskirche, 
1873,) Dr. Ebrard had adduced the following arguments for 
this identity :—1. That Keledeus can only be derived from the 
old Irish céle-dé, which admits of no other meaning than man 
of God, (vir Dez,) and that this same expression, man of God, 
is met with in the continental institutions of the missionary 
Church of Iona as the regular designation of this coenobial 
community; 2. That the very coenobia of Ireland and Scot- 
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land, in which, after the beginning of the ninth century, the 
Keledei make their appearance, can be shown to have been 
founded by the pupils and successors of Columba; and, 3. That 
those ecclesiastical peculiarities in which the Keledei depart 
from the Romish system—in particular, the marriage of priests— 
are already met with in the coenobial community of the older 
and the younger Columba. ‘The first of these three arguments 
is now fully elaborated by the author in this essay, after having 
first examined the various etymological explanations of the term 
Keledeus, and the various views which have been advanced 
with regard to the true character of the persons called Keledei. 





pe 


French Reviews. 


REVUE Ca#RETIENNE (Christian Review.) January, 1875.—1. LIcHTENBERGER, 
The Theological Faculty of Strasburg. 2. MASsEBIEAU, Alexander Dumas, Jun., 
as Moralist. 3. E. DE PRESSENSE, The Roman Religion and Christianity. 


February.—l. Bersier, St. Paul and the Slave Onesimus. 2. Rourret, The So- 
ciety of Jesus and the Roman Church. 3. Wappineton, Universal Ethics. 
4. PENEL, The Course of Instruction at the Sorbonne and the Collége de France. 


March.—1l. Srarrer, Some Inedited Letters of Maine de Biran and P. Staffer. 
2. MASSEBIEAU, Coppée and Sully Prudhomme. 3. Wapprneron, The Science 
of the Good. 4. ROLLER, The Present Ecclesiastical Crisis. 


April—1l. Rey, John Stuart Mill. 2. Srarrer, History of the Messianic Ideas 
from Alexander to the Emperor Hadrian. 3. Gladstone and the Roman 
Question. 

May.—1l. NavitiE, The State Churches. 2. MASSEBIEAU, Roland’s Daughter. 
3. Bonnet, A Marriage under Francis I. 


June.—1. NAVILLE, The State Churches. 2. Boniras, Roman History in the 
Tragedies of Corneille. 3. Bonnet, A Marriage under Francis L 


In its first article of 1875 the “ Revue Chretieune” publishes a 
very interesting historical sketch of the theological faculty of 
Strasburg. The author, Professor Lichtenberger, who has 
been for many years one of the prominent contributors to the 
“Revue Chretienne,” was one of the theological professors of 
Strasburg during the French rule. A French patriot, though, 
like most Alsacians, of German name, he has not, like some of 
his colleagues, connected himself with the new university estab- 
lished in the recovered imperial city, but co-operated with 
those of his colleagues who, like himself, preferred to remain 
French, in the establishment of the Free Theological School 
of Paris. The essay now published by him in the “ Revue 
Chretienne” is one of the lectures giver by him at this school. 
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The history of the Protestant Theological School of Strasburg 
presents some points of general interest for the Protestant 
world. The foundation of it was laid when the canons of the 
wealthy chapter of St. Thomas adopted the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, and promised to devote themselves henceforth to public 
instruction. The school founded by them was called the 
Strasburg Academy, and the celebrity which it soon ob- 
tained may be inferred from the fact that some of the most 
earnest reformers of the sixteenth century, as Bauer, Capito, 
Hedion, and Peter Martyr, were among its teachers. Even 
Calvin, when he had to leave Geneva, was called to Stras- 
burg, and there lectured for a few years on theology. In 
1566 the magistrates of the free city of Strasburg, which at 
that time belonged to the German empire, obtained from 
Emperor Maximilian I. the privilege of an academy of four 
faculties. In 1621, by permission of Emperor Ferdinand I., 
the academy was changed into a complete university. In con- 
sequence of the geographical situation of the city of Strasburg, 
the university had from its beginning, to a higher degree than 
any other university of Germany, the character of an inter- 
national institution. When Strasburg was annexed to France 
an article of the capitulation provided that the university 
should be preserved in its integrity. As, moreover, the Ger- 
man Janguage continued to be that of the university as well as 
of the country, the university remained, until the great revolu- 
tion at the end of the eighteenth century, more a German than 
a French institution of learning. Napoleon, in 1803, changed 
the university into a Protestant academy, or seminary, and 
reduced the number of professors to ten. As all the funds of 
the former university were retained for the use of the seminary, 
the new institution found itself in a very favorable pecuniary 
position. Louis X VIII., in 1818, established in Strasburg an 
academy which, like the other French academies, was con- 
nected with the University of Paris. The Academy of Stras- 
burg was more complete than any other provincial academy ; 
for while most of the other provinces had only three acad- 
emies, Strasburg had five, including one of Protestant theology 
with five, subsequently six, professors. The number of theo- 
logical chairs would have been insufficient to compete as a 
theological school with those of Germany, but the close con- 
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nection of the rich seminary with the theological faculty of the 
academy, enabled the Directory of the Confession of Augs- 
burg, which controlled both, to arrange for the students of Prot- 
estant theology a course of study almost as thorough and com- 
plete as that provided for them at the German Universities. 
Until about 1840 nearly all the theological lectures were given 
in the German language, which was still the dominant language 
in almost every Protestant congregation of the country. But 
gradually the French superseded “the German, and in 1870, 
when the great war between France and Germany broke out, 
the number of German courses of lectures had dwindled down 
to one or two. But though lecturing in French, the theolog- 
ical professors took as active a part in the theological questions 
of Protestant Germany as though they had belonged to a 
purely German institution. The most important works for 
which Protestant theological literature is indebted to the pro- 
fessors of Strasburg appeared either in Germany, or simulta- 
neously in Germany and France. About 1850 the Strasburg 
academy became the cradle of a new theological school of Prot- 
estant France. Greatly influenced by the Tiibingen scliool of 
Germany, some young theological teachers, especially Schérer 
and Colani, attempted to found a similar school in France. The 
organ of the school was the “ Revue de Theologie,” published 
at Strasburg by Colani. They rejected the infallibility of the 
Bible, and claimed full freedom with regard to the doctrines 
taught in the ancient standards of the Church, and proposed 
to make the exclusive belief in Jesus the God-man, and in 
salvation through Jesus alone, the exclusive basis of the Prot- 
estant Church. The “Revue” in its first numbers had arti- 
cles from men like Pressensé, Verny, Bois, Jean Monod, and 
A. Matter; but gradually the breach between the Strasburg 
school and Protestant orthodoxy widened, and the foriner came 
to be looked upon as the standard-bearer of a new species of 
Rationalism. The war of 1870 reunited Strasburg and its 
theological school with Germany. In April, 1872, the French 
theological faculty gave its last lectures, and on May 1 the 
Imperial German University was reop ened amid great solem- 
nities. The new university retained a faculty of Protestant 
theology, at which nearly all the prominent professors of the 
French faculty remained, in addition to whom a number of 
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other professors were called from Germany. Those professors 
who preferred to cast in their lot with France first hoped to 
reopen their school at Nancy, where the professors of the other 
faculties of the Strasburg academy found a hospitable recep- 
tion; but the municipality and academy of Nancy did not ex- 
tend their hospitality to the Protestant theologians. They 
then turned their eyes to Paris; the Lutheran Oonsistory of 
Paris approved the plan, and the two Synods, held in 1872, 
agreed to ask the French government for the creation of a 
mixed (Lutheran and Reformed) theological faculty in Paris. 
The compliance with this wish was delayed in consequence of 
the great obstacles which had to be surmounted; but, in the 
meanwhile, the Minister of Public Instruction, Jules Simon, 
authorized the opening of a school which might receive the 
French remnants of the Strasburg faculty. But this project 
also failed in consequence of the opposition made to it by the 
theological faculty of the Reformed Church at Montauban 
and the Standing Committee of the Reformed Synod. The 
ex-professors of Strasburg, therefore, united with the Union 
of the Free Evangelical Churches of France in organizing, in 
Paris, the Free School of Religious Science, where now Licht- 
enberger and others teach in union with E. de Pressensé and 
his friends. \ 





Art. VIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Tue second Synod of the Old Catholic Church was held in Bonn from 
May 18 to 22, under the presidency of Bishop Reinkens. Professor Langen 
submitted reports on a ‘‘ Manual of Christian Doctrines,” and a ‘‘ Cate- 
chism,” which have been prepared for general introduction into the Old 
Catholic congregations. A long discussion took place on the draft of a 
German Liturgy, and the Synod resolved to recommend it to the congre- 
gations. The definite and obligatory introduction into all the congrega- 
tions will be a subject of discussion for next year’s Synod. Again, it was 
moved by the delegates of several congregations to abolish the priestly 
celibacy and to allow the Old Catholic priests to marry; but, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Standing Committee, the Synod, by 
an overwhelming majority, resolved not to take any definite action on the 
subject. Most of the members of the Standing Committee were re- 
elected, among them Professors Schulte, Knoodt, Michelis, Friedrich, 
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and Cornelius. Among the new members is the mayor of Carlsruhe, the 
capital of Baden. As it is known that besides the priests who have openly 
identified themselves with the Old Catholic movement there are quite 
a number of others who still remain under the jurisdiction of the papal 
bishops, the Synod resolved to publish an address to them which had 
been drawn up by Bishop Reinkens, A very full report on the history 
of the Old Catholic movement since the first Synod held in 1874 was read 
by Professor Schulte. This year’s report gives the following statistics :— 





Congregations. Adult Male Members. Souls. 
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These figures, are, however, far from exhibiting the total strength of 
the Old Catholics. The report was closed on March 31, six weeks before 
it was read, and several lists of Old Catholic congregations were there- 
fore not received in time. In Prussia, only those places have been regis- 
tered where congregations have been fully organized ; in Baden, only the 
communities which have been fully recognized by Bishop Reinkens, 
(besides which there are some twenty places with Old Catholic Societies ;) 
and in Bavaria, only those places which had sent in lists of members. 
Moreover, quite a number of the lists are defective. But though the 
figures given in the report may be regarded as being considerably below 
the truth, the increase over the official figures of last year is considerable, 
The number of adult male members has increased by four thousand one 
hundred and fifty-one, of souls by nine thousand eight hundred and three. 
In Prussia parishes have been fully established in eleven places, and 
twenty-two priests are at work. In Baden there are twenty Old Cath- 
olic communities which have been recognized by the State, and in sev- 
eral localities the Old Catholics form a majority of voters of the parish, 
and, therefore, have been put in possession of the parochial churches, 
according to the provisions of the laws of Baden, In Baden sixteen Old 
Catholic priests have been appointed, seven more than in 1874. Bavaria 
is the only part of Germany where in consequence of the unfavorable laws 
no progress has been made. The number of Old Catholic priests is nine. 
During the summer of 1874 the bishop consecrated one new church, laid 
the foundation of another, and ordained six priests, three Germans and 
three Swiss. The number of Old Catholic students of theology at the 
University of Bonn is eleven, and of Old Catholic priests fifty-three, 
against forty-one in 1874. 

A new Union Conference of theologians of the Old Catholic, Oriental, 
and Anglican Churches was held at Bonn from August 12 to 16. It was 
again presided over by Dr. von Déllinger, and also attended by a number of 
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Protestant theologians. The interest in the work of this conference has 
especially increased among the Oriental Churches, which were this year 
much more numerously represented than in 1874. The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, in compliance with an invitation from Dr, Déllinger, not 
only appointed several theologians to represent the Patriarchal Church, but 
his official paper, the “ Neologos,” expressed the hope that the project 
of uniting the Episcopal Churches of Christendom would be successfully 
accomplished. In an elaborate article on the history of the Old Cath- 
olics this paper says: ‘‘ The period for the unity of the Church is at last 
arrived. The fanaticism of worldly power caused the separation; its 
abuses have caused the different peoples to draw near to each other 
through knowledge and science, and the common canons of logic and 
ethics. Very remarkable are the patience, the care, and the prompti- 
tude displayed by the Old Catholics in organizing their new, independ- 
ent, and autocephalic Church, while at the same time they do not 
cease laboring, through the power of true learning and of kindly tact, 
for the unity of their Church with the rest of Christendom ; but still 
more remarkable is the readiness with which the other Churches accept 
the invitation of the Old Catholics, with which they greet the beginning 
of unity. We say advisedly ‘the other Churches,’ for no political or 
ecclesiastical authority has in any way opposed this manifest tendency 
toward unity in whicl: the most distinguished theologians and professors 
share. This unity will be brought about by the spirit of peace and 
Christian brotherhood, and not at all by that of damnation and of worldly 
interests.” Among the prominent representatives of the Oriental Churches 
were Archbishop Lycurgos, of Syra and Tenos, who for many years has 
been the most prominent leader of the union movement in the Eastern 
Churches; two archbishops of Roumania; archpriest Yanishev, and Pro- 
fessor Ossinin, of Russia, who have taken an active part in all the pre- 
vious assemblies of the German Old Catholics; Prof. Damalas and Prof. 
Rhossis, of Athens, both distinguished as theological scholars. Among 
the English and Americans who attended the conference we notice the 
names of the Bishop of Gibraltar, Dr. Howson ; Dean of Chester, Dr. 
Liddon; Canon of St. Paul’s, London; Dr. Langdon, of Florence, 
Italy; Dr. Nevin, of Rome, Italy; Dr. Schaff, of New York. Among 
the Protestant Germans who attended was Professor Krafft, of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, and Protestant France was represented by De Félice, a 
Reformed clergyman of Paris, After long and animated discussions the 
Orientals, Old Catholics, and Anglicans at last agreed upon the follow- 
ing resolutions :—Preliminary Resolutions: 1. We agree together in re- 
ceiving the ecumenical symbols and the doctrinal decisions of the ancient 
undivided Church. 2. We agree together in acknowledging that the 
addition of the Filioque to the creed did not take place in an ecclesias- 
tically regular manner. 3. We acknowledge on all sides the representa- 
tion of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, as it is set forth by the fathers 
of the undivided Church. 4. We reject every proposition and every 
method of expression in which, in any way, the acknowledgment of two 
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principles or dpyai, or airiat, in the Trinity, may be contained. On the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost: We accept the teaching of St. John of Damas- 
cus respecting the Holy Ghost, as the same is expressed in the following 
paragraphs, in the sense or the teaching of the ancient Church: 1. The 
Holy Ghost goes forth out of the Father as the Beginning, the Cause, the 
Source of the Godhead. 2. The Holy Ghost goes not forth out of the 
Son, because there is in the Godhead but one Beginning, one Cause, 
through which all that is in the Godhead is produced. 3. The Holy 
Ghost goes forth out of the Father through the Son. 4. The Holy Ghost 
is the image of the Son, as the Son is the image of the Father. 5. The 
Holy Ghost is the Personal Production out of the Father, belonging to 
the Son, but not out of the Son, because he is the Spirit of the Mouth 
of the Godhead, which speaks forth the Word. 6. The Holy Ghost 
forms the mediation between the Father and the Son, and is bound to- 
gether to the Father through the Son. Dr. von Déllinger was naturally 
again the central figure in the conference. At the beginning of each ses- 
sion he delivered a speech of from one to two hours in length, besides 
answering himself every objection brought forward by opponents. Be- 
sides giving a very full history of the Filiogue; controversy, he spoke at 
length of the doctrine of the ancient Church concerning the prayer for 
the dead and indulgences, in opposition to the doctrines adopted in the 
Middle Ages by the Church of Rome concerning purgatory and indul- 
gences. He stated that the Old Catholics agreed with the Oriental 
Churches in rejecting the Romish innovations. He dwelt also on the dis- 
astrous influence which the papal system had had upon the destinies of 
Poland, France, Spain, South America, and Italy. Referring to the fact 
that Christianity, after an existence of eighteen hundred years, wis pro- 
fessed as yet only by a population of 350,000,000, while there still were 
120,000,000 of Mohammedans, and from 600,000,000 to 700,000,000 of pa- 
gans, he found the chief cause of the comparatively slow advance of the 
Christian religion in Mohammedan and pagan countries in the continuing 
divisions of the Christian Church. In conclusion, he announced that the 
Union Conference would again assemble next year. The Archbishop of 
Syra, in Greece, and the Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar, expressed in the 
name of their Churches their satisfaction with the progress of the Union 
Conferences, and their hope for a final reunion of the divided Churches. 
The Old Catholic Bishop Reinkens closed the session by a Latin prayer 
for unity of faith and love, 


os 
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Art. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


” 


GERMANY. 


Dr. A. Ph. von Segesser, the leader-of the ultramontane party in Switz- 
erland, has for some time been publishing a series of pamphlets on im- 
portant religious questions of the age. (Studien und Glossen. No. 1, 1869; 
No, 2, 1870; No. 3, 1875.) The third pamphlet refers to the religious 
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conflicts between the European States and the Roman Catholic Church 
called forth by the decrees of the Vatican Council, and specially by the new 
doctrine of papal infallibility. The author does not conceal that he dis- 
likes the promulgation of this doctrine, and he even censures the bishops 
of the minority for not voting openly against it. Asall the bishops subse- 
quently submitted, he regarils the new doctrine as a Church law to which 
all the members of the Church must submit. He does not regard it as 
the duty of Catholics to believe in the doctrine, and he himself appears 
to persist in disbelieving it; but external submission and the abandon- 
ment of all open opposition the Church in his opinion may demand. 
Similar opinions are widely diffused among the Roman Catholic laity, 
but Segesser is the first man of prominence who publicly avows them. 


One of the most interesting questions to which the reformatory move- 
ment within the Catholic Church has called greater attention, refers to 
the superiority claimed by the popes of the Middle Ages over all secular 
Governments, Few Catholic writers as yet have the courage to avow 
that the papal infallibility extends to these claims, and that they can be 
sustained by the Catholics of the present age. But a new work by a 
young Catholic jurist, Holtgreven, on the relation between Church and 
State, (Dus Verhlitniss zwischen Staat und Kirche, 1875,) shows from offi- 
cial documents that the popes always based the superiority claimed by 
them upon divine law, the holy Scriptures, and the doctrines of the 
Church; that the principles held by the popes concerning the relation of 
Church and State were officially promulgated to the entire Church in the 
Bull Unam Sanctam ; and that in modern times the popes generally, and 
among them Pius IX., have expressed the same principles. Formerly, 
when Catholics were not bound to regard the pope as infallible, they 
were at full liberty to reject the political claims of the papacy as some- 
thing medieval and obsolete; but now it is a just and cogent inference 
from the doctrine of infallibility that the pope has the right to fix alone 
the limits of the jurisdiction of the Church, to designate any departure 
from its law as invalid and void, to enforce obedience to any Church 
law conflicting with the laws of the State, and to demand disobedience 
to any State law condemned by the Church. 


Prof. Schulte, the President of all the Old Catholic Congresses which 
have been held thus far, has begun a comprehensive history of the Canon 
Law from Gratian to Pope Gregory IX., in three volumes, (Geschichte 
der Qunellen und Literatur des canonischen Rechtes. Vol. i, 1875.) + As the 
author has long had the reputation of being one of the very first authori- 
ties in this kind of literature, it is expected that his work will be one of 
more than ordinary merit. 


An entirely novel subject is treated of in the History of Religious En- 
lightenment in the Middle Ages, from the end of the eighth century until 
the beginning of the fourteenth, (Geschichte der religidsen Aufklirung. 
Vol. i, 1875,) by Prof. Herrmann Reuter, who by his great work on Pope 
Alexander III. has secured a place among the prominent Church histori- 
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ans of Germany. Prominent among the representatives of relizious en- 
lightenment, referred to in the first volume, arg Scotus Erigena, Gerbert, 
Berengar, and Abelard. 


The Bible work begun in 1861 by Professors Keil and Delitzsch has 
been completed by a Commentary to the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, 
(Biblischer Commentar tiber das Alte Testament, Fourth section, Poetical 
Books. Vol. IV. 1875.) The editors of this work belong among the fore- 
most representatives of the Orthodox Lutheran School of Germany. Of 
several volumes a new revised edition has already been published. The 
work does not include the Apocrypha; only the two books of the Mac- 
cabees have been published as a supplement to the Bible work with a 
Commentary from Prof. Keil. (Commentar uber die Biicher der Macca- 
baeer. 1875.) 


Prof. Dillmann, of the University of Berlin, one of the most learned 
exegetical theologians of Germany, has prepared for another German Bible 
work a new Commentary to Genesis. (Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buch zum Alten Testament. Vol. XI, 3d ed. 1875.) The Commentary to 
Genesis for this work had originally been prepared by the late Professor 
Knobel, but Knobel’s Commentary has been so thoroughly revised by 
Dillmann that it is now regarded as an entirely new work. Dillmann 
promises to give his views on the composition of the Pentateuch, or 
rather Hexateuch, (including Joshua,) in an Appendix to the Commen- 
tary to Joshua, a new edition of which will soon be published. 


FRANCE. 


A young Protestant theologian, Auguste Jundt, has published a his- 
tory of popular pantheism in the Middle Ages and in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. (Histoire du Panthéisme Populaire. Paris, 1875.) Beginning with 
Neo-Platonism, the work follows the development of Pantheistic doctrines 
in the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite, of Scotus Erigena, of Joachim 
of Flora, and among the mystic sects of the Middle Ages. The author, 
in the preparation of this volume, has had the assistance of his teacher, 
the learned Church historian, Professor Schmidt, of Strasburg. An 
Appendix, which forms about one third of the book, contains documents 
heretofore unpublished. They consist of sermons and treatises of Master 
Eckhart, of religious poems and other pieces, concerning chiefly the 
mystic writers of the. fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The theological literature of France, both Protestant and Catholic, is 
poor in works on the Old Testament. Among the latest publications of 
the kind is an essay “ On the Primitive Text of the First Account of the 
Creation, Gen. i-ii, 4, followed by the Text of the Second Account,” 
from Gustave d’Eichthal, already known by a work on the first three 
Gospels. (Memoire sur le Texte Primitif du ler récit de la Création, ete. 
Paris, 1875.) The author attempts to prove that the first chapter of our 
present Genesis is the revision of the ancient text, made after the exile 
and under Persian influences, and to restore the original. 
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A new “ History of Philosophy,” with special reference to the philo- 
sophical writers of France, (Histoire de la Philosophie. Paris, 1875,) has 
been pubished by Alfred Fouillée. The progress of philosophy in our 
days, according to this writer, is terminating in two opposing systems— 
the fatalist system and the system of liberty. The fatalist doctrine is a 
pure abstract speculation on what is possible. The doctrine of liberty is 
a result of the practical obligations which our will imposes upon itself. 
It is the duty of man to decide in favor of the latter system, and thus 
the metaphysical problem is turned into a moral problem. 

The dissensions in the Reformed Church of France (for a full account 
of these dissensions see ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Review,” July, 1875) have 
called forth, as might be expected, a number gf works on both sides. 
‘That a permanent separation between the Orthodox and the Liberals 
must take place, appears now to be admitted on all sides. Whether the 
Liberals, who are in a minority, should receive when the final separation 
.Shall take place a.portion of the Church property; and how large a por- 
tion, is a controversy on which the representatives of the Orthodox ma- 
jority are by no means agreed. How bitter and violent feelings have 
been awakened by this controversy may be seen from a pamphlet which 
an Orthodox member of the Church, who styles himself a Huguenot of 
the Cevennes, has published under the title, ‘‘ The Pretended Rights of 
the Liberals in the Reformed Church of France.” (Les Prétendus Droits 
des Libéreauz. Paris, 1874.) “ Liberalism,” says the author, ‘‘is infidelity, 
revolution, blasphemy, and lie. They are bastards in our Church. We 
concede to them only one single right—the right of disgrace which they 
may share with others.” To concede to them one cent of the present 
property of the Church would be, in his opinion, treason against the Re- 
formed Church. The ‘Revue Chrétienne,” which is foremost among 
the evangelical Protestant papers in advising the Orthodox portion of 
the Reformed State Church to advocate a fair division of the Church 
property, concludes its review of the pamphlet with the remark that the 
author appears to be in earnest, but that he had added to his pamphlet 
verses which might make one believe that he was not in earnest. 


Among the greatest works of the Protestant literature of France be- 
longs the Commentary to the Bible, published by Professor E. Reuss, 
of Strasburg.. It contains, besides a new French translation, an intro- 
duction and a commentary to each biblical book. The Old Testament 
will be completed in eight, the New Testament in six volumes. The 
whole will be finished in three or four years. The author is well known 
as one of the greatest Protestant theologians of Europe. 

An essay on the educational ideas of Rousseau and their relation to the 
Bible has been published by A. Grotz, (J. J. Rousseau et [ Education, 
Strasburg. 1874.) The conclusions at which the author arrives are, that 
education should be the work of the family, and its aim should be to 
shape man according to a Christian ideal. 

A. Eschenauer, formerly Protestant pastor at Strasburg, has published 
a work on General Ethics, (La Morale Universelle. Paris, 1874,) which has 
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been crowned by the French Academy. It undertakes to show that the 
views of different nations on morality are not so different as has often 
been maintained, but that the difference relates more to some details, the 
applicability of a general principle in particular cases and to special 
points, than to the great principles of morality themselves. 

The work, by Gaston Boissier, on the Roman Religion from Augustus to 
the Antonines, (La Religion Romaine. Paris, 1874,) is declared by Pres- 
sensé, who reviews it in the “ Revue Chretienne,” to be one of the most 
remarkable works which have honored French science for many years. 
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Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Commentary on the New Testament. By D. D. WHEpon, LL.D. Vol. IV. 1 Cor.- 
2 Tim. Pp. 460. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 


Walden. 1875. 

The fourth volume of this Commentary on the New Testament 
will be on the counter, we trust, about the time this notice is read, 
It embraces the text from First Corinthians to Second Timothy, 
inclusive. One volume more concludes the work. The whole work 
is thus far done by the single writer, with the exception that in 
the present volume Philippians and Colossians are furnished by 
the author’s nephew, Rev. D. A. Whedon, D.D., and we doubt 
not that his contribution will be entirely acceptable to its readers. 
These five volumes, in connection with the eight Old Testament 
volumes now in preparation by some of our best biblical scholars, 
including the two by Rev. M. 8. Terry, already published and well 
received by our public, will form a complete set on the entire 
Bible, which will occupy a plane of its own, and fill a vacant place 
in the biblical literature of our Church and country, and we may, 
in fact, say, of our English language. We expect that it will 
gather in the latest researches and the products of the latest schol- 
arship. It will be so executed that while-our best scholars will 
find it valuable for consultation, the Sunday-school instructors, the 
family, and the intelligent popular reader, will find it clear and 
satisfactory. ‘ 

-So far as the New Testament volumes are concerned, they will 
be found true to the evangelical theology, or we think it would 
be more correct to say, the catholic theology; the theology of the 
apostolic type, which St. Paul was so earnest that Timothy should 
preserve unchanged; the theology which was catholic before 
Rome arrogated the name. This theology, imbued with the liv- 
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ing spirit, is saving Christian truth. We do not date our the- 
ology with the Reformation; we rather date it with that primi- 
tive type which the earliest centuries that formed the canon 
accepted. We believe that the sacred canon was providentially 
selected by the divine Head of the Church, and that in its true 
interpretation, secured by the best attainable aids, Christian truth 
is attained. While thus conservative, however, no labor of thought 
has been spared to contribute some fresh suggestions to the elu- 
cidation of texts on which our predecessors have labored. None 
of the writers will confine themselves to abject compilation. 
Living thought will, as we may expect, pervade the pages. And 
while mere individualisms and ambitious straining after original- 
ity will be avoided, fresh contributions may be made to the clearing 
up of difficulties and the bringing out of improved results. 

In the Notes on the New Testament, both in the previous and 
the forthcoming volumes, we may call attention particularly to 
those comments upon texts usually quoted to prove either that 
the New Testament writers maintained that the Second Advent 
was to take place in their own day, or that it was to precede the 
day of Millennial Evangelization ; that is, the doctrine of the Mil- 
Jennial Advents. If any reader will take Dr. Buck’s late able 
article in our Quarterly, on the “ Premillennial Advent,” and con- 
sult our notes on the texts he has quoted from the New Testa- 
ment, it may be found that his argument based on those texts are 
uniformly, and, we trust, satisfactorily, answered, so far as our vol- 
umes have gone. If we are permitted to finish the Apocalypse, we 
hope to be able to show in our notes on that book that to make 
St. John teach therein the doctrine of a post-advent millennium is 
a violation of the soundest principles of interpretation. And we 
may here add, that thirty years ago we published in the Meth- 
odist Quarterly an article reviewing the claim that premillennial- 
ism is sustained by the authority of the extra-biblical fathers of 
either the Jewish or Christian Church. Dr, Summers promptly 
declares that premillennialism is condemned by our Articles of 
Faith; which statement appears to be true, as Bishop Burnet in- 
terprets the Articles. He also avers that it is contradicted by the 
Apostles’ Creed, which seems to be true, as Pearson interprets the 
creed. It is also contradicted by most of the “ Reformed ” creeds. 

In our Fourth Volume we call attention to our notes on the 
bodily resurrection in 1 Cor. xv; and especially to our notes 
on baptism “for the dead.” In Ephesians i, we trust the 
primitive catholic doctrine of Election as distinguished from the 
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Augustinian is clearly exhibited. We may, in Ephesians, call at- 
tention to notes in chapter i on the phrase “ heavenly places”; 
in ii, 1-8, on the phrases “prince of the power of the air,” 
’ “children of wrath,” and “even as others.” In 2 Thess. 1-10, we 
believe that some additional clearness is given to Paul’s predic- 
tion of the true place of the advent, and the identification and 
destiny of the “ Man of Sin.” We trust that the true position of 
the doctrine of the “ manifestation in the flesh,” 1 Tim. iv, 15, 16, 
as opposed by antithetic Gnosticism, is more clearly exhibited in 
these notes than has hitherto been done. What may be called 
the constitution of the invisible world (namely, the synthesis of 
Hades, Paradise, the threefold Heavens, and Gehenna) is dis- 
cussed in the light of modérn science in a series of notes on dif- 
ferent passages connected by references to each other. 

We have serenely congratulated ourself on what we believed a 
succession of successes in drawing up an analytical “ Plan” of each 
of the Apostolic Epistles. We sanguinely believe that these Plans 
are both new and true, as well as truly valuable for use to the close 
student of St. Paul’s productions. For our Plan of Acts we were 
slightly indebted to Baumgarten; for that of Romans to Olshau- 
sen; for all the others to nobody. The Plans of Corinthians in 
Stanley, to whom we looked for something “advanced,” is an ad- 
vance backward. It is to the true Bible student that a true, clear 
plan is a great boon. Such a student should read a whole epistle 
as one whole, and deposit it as a symmetrical unit in his brain. 
For no one passage is surely understood until the drift of the 
paragraph is understood; and the drift is understood only by 
understanding the whole epistle as a unit. The cutting up in 
print of our Bibles into chapters and verses, the family and de- 
votional reading of a single chapter by itself, and the preaching 
from isolated texts, completely chop our Bible to mince-meat. 
Happily, isolated passages sometimes, when half understood, and 
even when misunderstood, have often a great spiritual power in 
them. But so far as Bible aliment is concerned, our people, and 
even preachers, live very much on slices and chops. In fact, great 
doctrinal errors have arisen, and have their basis, in a disregard of 
the purpose and purport of an epistle as a whole. Place your- 
s¢lf in the right position in viewing the sacred document, and the 
true view of its meaning becomes comparatively easy. Perhaps any 
one who will consult our Romans and Ephesians will readily see 
that more than half the battle is fought in the Plan. And in 
every epistle disputed passages will be found where the debate 
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is easily settled by a clear preparatory exhibit of the order and 
current of thought. 

At the finishing of this volume, as of its predecessors, we avail 
ourself of the editorial privilege to record our most devout and 
heartfelt thanks to the divine Giver of health, strength, and intel- 
lect, that thus much, in which our heart and soul have for years 
éxpended themselves, is placed beyond contingency. “May you 
live until you finish your Commentary!” is a kindly wish which 
we have heard so often that we smile as the simultaneous finis of 
work and life which the prayer assigns draws nigh. Very well. 
If there be any death whose mode we covet, it is that of venerable 
Bede. 


——__>—___—— 


Christ's Second Coming. Will it be Premilleunial? By Rev. Davin Browy, A.M., 
St. James’ Free Church, Glasgow. 12mo., pp.500. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1866. 


The belief that the millennium is to be accomplished not by the 
spread of the Gospel through the agency of the Church, but by the 
sudden interposition of the visible person of the Son of man, smit- 
ing down the wicked and placing the saints in resurrection, exerts 
a romantic fascination over some minds, It gives a relief at the 
contemplation of the triumphs of iniquity and infidelity. It works 
a sweet and solemn subjective piety in the soul. But it is often 
adverse to the aggressive and campaigning spirit of our day. Our 
great modern Christian organizations and enterprises have been 
based upon the faith in the world’s conversion, and the belief that 
the burden of the work is laid upon the Church. It would be a 
fine task for some Christian philosopher to analyze how much of 
the philanthropic spirit of the age springs from this hope. On the 
contrary, the believer in the premillennial advent points to the 
failure of many a Christian enterprise, with a dangerous spirit of 
triumph, in proof that there exists not in Christianity the elements 
of a world-conquering power. The evidences of Christianity are 
debatable, and fail to convince many a fair and powerful mind. 
Time is attenuating their force. Science is in arms against the 
Bible. Iniquity is on the increase as population grows dense, and 
advancing science and civilization do but perfect the methods of 
wickedness and open new inventions of sin. What then can we 
do but withdraw our own souls from the evil that is in the world, 
and sweetly sigh and pray for the advent of the great Restorer ? 
And yet the look is that Christianity will become the religion 
of the world, Not only are antichristianities fading away, but 
antichristian races are dying out. And is there not an infinite 
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reserve of power in the divine Spirit when it shall please to come 
forth in power? May not science and the Bible soon be brought to 
harmony? May not Satan be bound by a divine Hand, and so the 
adverse temper of the world be reversed? May not the minds and 
hearts of men cease to be blind to the sublimity of God and the 
glory of a glorious eternity, so that religion shall harmonize with 
the noblest and sweetest emotions of men? When progressive 
culture shall rightly attune the human faculties, religion will be- 
come the central harmonizer of the soul and of the institutions of 
men, And thus in the final blend of human development and 
divine influence do we recognize the hope of the latter-day glory. 
In the midst of all adverse omens the eye of our faith looks to a 
blessed future for our world in its march to a perfected Christian 
civilization. 

Turning to the pages of the Bible, it is to be readily granted 
that, as read by some of the noblest Christian scholars, all the hope 
of a better state lies beyond the advent. The world is waning 
into ruin, inevitable but for the sudden rescue of the hand of 
Christ. Biblical scholars like Hengstenberg, Meyer, and Liine- 
man maintain it in Germany. Dr. Schaff’s edition of Lange’s 
“ Bibel-werk ” is on that side. In England a body of zealous stu- 
dents of prophecy enthusiastically maintain the theory. And yet 
so powerfully is the spirit of our Christian age embarked in Chris- 
tian enterprise in behalf of the “ world’s conversion” that premil- 
lennialism stays a feeble specialty. 

While numerous volumes have appeared on the premillennial 
side, the ordinary view now held by the Church has had scarce a sin- 
gle full and formal statement meeting the argument in its varied mod- 
ern forms, Jonathan Edwards, and Dr, Bellamy, of New England, 
both published admirable treatises on the subject, and established 
the views of New England Calvinism. On the other side Dr. 
Breckenridge published an able essay, charging that the doctrine 
of the pre-advent millennium is destroying Calvinism. Calvinism 
teaches the predestinated limitation of the elect; while our millen- 
nialism has a universality about it that is eating out the vitals of 
predestinarian particularism. ‘Nevertheless, this volume of David 
Brown, a high Scotch predestinarian, is the ablest and completest 
statement of the true view yet published. Mr. Brown is full mas- 
ter of the field. He analyzes most acutely all the specialties of 
premillennialism, meets them at every turn, and furnishes a satis- 
factory statement of the true doctrine and its valid argument. 
From some of its subordinate methods we differ. But our minis- 
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try and people ought to be well grounded on this truth, and Mr. . 
Brown’s book should come into every well-trained theological stu- 
dent’s course of readings, 

Through several chapters Mr. Brown shows with great clearness 
that the second advent is the terminus of human probation and the 
commencement of retribution, It is the transition point for our 
race and world from time to eternity. All the parts of God’s 
earthly scheme converge to this focus. The Church, the complet- 
ed elect, then is presented as a pure and perfect bride to her 
groom, All the wicked shall then be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord. All the agencies and 
means of grace, the day of grave, the baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
the commission to disciple all nations, look to that advent as their 
end. The intercession of Christ at the right hand of God ceases 
when he descends from the bighest Heavens to the throne of earthly 
judgment. With this clear view we have a complete whole, a per- 
fect unbroken picture of the scheme of God. 

Mr. Brown then at length shows that the kingdom of Christ is 
now in being. He shows through what stages it passes until its 
final form in eternity. He shows that the entire Church are made 
alive or changed to glory, and the entire wicked raised to life, amid 
the conflagration of the world, with great suddenness, and by one 
resurrective act of the Son of man. Of the millennium he shows \ 
how it is brought about, its nature, its termination in a closing 
apostacy which is arrested by the advent of the “ great white 
throne.” Our interpretation of many texts would materially differ 
from Mr. Brown’s; but, as a whole, we recommend his work as a 
very conclusive refutation of the arguments and exposure of the 
complexities, perplexities, and fallacies of premillennialism. 





All for Christ. By. Rev. Toomas Carrer, D.D., Author of ‘ History of the Great 
Reformation,” ete. 16mo., pp. 192. New York: Nelson & Phillips, Cincinnati : 
Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 

The subject of the consecrated life has drawn out a number of our 

best writers, Dunn, M’Cabe, Crane, Steele, and others; but the 

modest volume of Dr. Carter is, “though last, not least.” It is 
marked by a lucidity of thought and graceful amenity of style, 
winning the reader all the way to the end, It especially excels in 
its practical character. The chapters on “Integrity in Business,” 

“ Social Tastes,” and “ Money Consecrated,” are illustrated by strik- 

ing pen-portraitures, and breathe a chaste severity without running 

far into bleak asceticism, Its theology is marked by the author’s 
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individualism, without, so far as we can see, varying from our old 
Wesleyan standard, 

The difference between the justified life amd the wholly conse- 
crated life Dr. Carter rests mainly in the fuller spiritual “ knowl- 
edge” with which the latter is endowed. Our own view rather 
emphasizes the fullness of spiritual “ power” over sin and toward 
God; and such, also, is the definition of Wesley. Dr. Crane holds 
also that entire consecration belongs to all our justified life; it is 
the “normal” state of the true Christian, Yet, as he admits that 
there is a great amount of justified life below this “normal” state, 
it comes to about the same thing. Wesley’s “entire sanctifica- 
tion,” Dr. Carter’s “entire consecration,” Dr. Crane’s “normal” 
Christian state, and Boardman’s “ higher life,” amount, in our view, 
to about the same doctrine in different phrase. 

Dr. Carter discusses in a full chapter the salvability of the 
merely justified man, To what he says we suggest the following 
thoughts: 1. The sins of the justified are held by God to be the 
offenses of a child, not the hostilities of an enemy. They grieve 
the Holy Spirit, but induce him not yet to depart. The man’s spir- 
itual life is feeble, but not extinct. Hence, if he do die, he enters 
the future world in a forgiven state, yet, perhaps, but “scarcely 
saved.” 2. His soul is henceforth, at death, exempt from the sin- 
ward tendencies of the body. 3. It emerges into Paradise, a holy 
atmosphere beyond the sphere of temptation, in presence and so- 
ciety of Christ and all the holy. 4. It is filled to its capacity, 
greater or less, with the blessed Spirit. Its perfect holiness, in its 
measure, is thence secure, 





Sermons and Songs of the Christian Life. By Epmunp H. Sears. 12mo., pp. 
334. Boston: Noyes, Holmes, & Co. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 
finger. 1875. 


The Preface tells us that “the discourses comprised in this volume 
have been selected with special reference to those days observed 
by the Christian Church in commemoration of the fundamental 
facts of the Gospel history, and to the Christian life and experi- 
ence.” There are nineteen of the Sermons, and twenty-three of 
the Songs; the themes being Calvary, the Resurrection of Christ, 
thé Judgment, Heavenly Treasures, ete. There are thought and 
beauty in the Sermons, and true poetry in the Songs; the whole 
being the work of a scholar and a thinker. The author is a Uni- 
tarian, and now and then alludes to “orthodoxy” as if it were 
something to which he makes no claim, and yet, in discussing the 
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most vital subjects, he often pitches his tent so near the orthodox 
lines that we wonder why he does not enter them. We think 
that in his peculiar methods of stating Scripture doctrine, instead 
of sharpening the gospel tools, he dulls them; still, we admire 
the grace and skill with which he wields them into the shape which 
he prefers, and we feel no inclination to “forbid him because he 
followeth not us.” 





Sports that Kill. By T. DE Witt TALMAGE. Phonographically Reported and Re- 
vised. 12mo., pp. 241. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1875. 


This beautiful little volume contains eleven Discourses, Six on 
the Theater, two on Intemperance, and one each on Corrupting 
Literature, the Extravagance of Modern Society, and Licentious- 
ness. And they are all faithful Sermons, not one hair’s breadth 
in advance of what the Word of God teaches and the true inter- 
ests of men demand, The saddest feature of what is called civil- 
ized society is that so many people want to live by ruining the 
rest. This is emphatically true of our great cities. We are glad 
that Mr. Talmage is sounding these warnings, and we would re- 
joice to know that every pulpit in the land is speaking out as 
plainly and strongly. This book is a good one, always clear, pun- 
gent, and eloquent in style, full of impressive incidents, uncom- 
promising on all moral questions, a model of a kind of preaching 
of which the community need much, and get, we fear, too little. 
It is the work of one in whom we recognize a faithful minister 
of Christ, thoroughly in earnest, and “afraid of nothing but sin.” 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 
The Great Ice Age and its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. By James GrIKg, 
of H. M. Geological Survey of Scotland. 12mo., pp. 545. 1875. 
For a considerable period of time geologists were sorely puzzled 
with the phenomena of drift, covering a large share of our North- 
ern Hemisphere. This drift consisted of sand, clay, bowlders, and 
confused débris, all bearing the appearance of having been washed, 
or some way driven, from the arctic regions southward. A vague 
theory was for a while extant that this dri/¢ was the product of a stu- 
pendous wave from the Northern seas; but it was impossible to 
account for the production of such a wave, and quite as impossible 
to make the wave account for all the phenomena. Especially difli- 
cult was it to attribute to water certain “striz,” or horizontal streaks 
and scratches, etched in the rocks, so universally prevailing as to 
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require a uniform and widely extended cause. It was the genius 
of Agassiz, who learned in his native Switzerland the chirography 
of the glaciers, which taught the scientific world that all these phe- 
nomena were the result of ice, and opened the way to the knowl- 
edge of the existence ofa great ice period. in the distant past over 
our hemisphere. Time was wken an arctic winter for, perhaps, 
centuries, capped our hemisphere with ice. New and momentous 
questions then arose as to the cause, nature, and date of this Ice 
Period; and to the solution of this question Mr. Geike’s present 
work is devoted. Geologists have heretofore been jealous of 
looking beyond Geology for this solution. ‘The favorite theory 
has been that the phenomena were the results of terrene upheay- 
als. All these notions Mr,.Geike discards, and looks to Astron- 
omy for the true solution, Aided by a paper published not long 
since by Mr. Croll, he professes to trace the true history of the 
“ Glacier Period,” deducing its phenomena from what we may an- 
alyze as three causes: The Ellipticity of the Earth’s Orbit, The 
Precession of the Equinoxes, and The Reversal of Mitigating 
Atmospheric and Ocean Currents, These we may roughly sketch 
as follows :— 


1. The Ellipticity of the Earth’s Orbit.—The earth revolves 
around the sun annually, not in a circle, but in an ellipse, bringing 
the sun, not in the center of the orbit, but in the focus, But in 
great periods of time, of different lengths, the ellipse is pulled, by the 
attraction of the heavenly bodies, so as gradually to elongate to a 
great eccentricity or distance from the sun, and then as gradually 
returns toward a circular figure, but never to perfect circularity. 
At the present time we are proceeding toward circularity, and in 
abont 24,000 years will reach the nearest proximity to a circle, 
then the elongation will recommence and continue again until 
the farthest ellipticity is reached. These revolutions from great- 
est circularity to greatest ellipticity, and return, are of variable 
lengths in time. We are now about ninety millions of miles from 
the sun; but at greatest ellipticity our earth will revolve to more 
than eight million miles greater distance, with an increased 
severity of cold. 

2. The Precession of the Equinoxes.—Twice a year, at the equi- 
nexes, our day and night are of equal length. Our vernal equinox, 
the proper inauguration of the spring and summer season of the 
year, takes place on the twentieth of March. But in truth this 
equinox is every successive year taking place more than twenty 
minutes earlier, carrying our summer backward. In time this 
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little “ precession ” of some twenty minutes will roll our summer 
back through February and January, and so onward, “ swinging 
around the circle,” until, first, our present summer months will be 
our then winter months; and, second, in the completion of the 
revolution our seasons will have returned to their present position, 
This revolution of 21,000 years in which our seasons will revolve 
round to their present position is called “the great Platonic year.” 
During the first half of this great year, embracing 10,500 years, 
our hemisphere is in its summer; during the next half our breth- 
ren of the southern half will take their turn. We shall be losers 
by the exchange. The second half’ will have a winter longer by 
about thirty-six days than the first, and, consequently, become 
proportionately severe. 

If now the winter period of the Platonic year should for our 
northern hemisphere coincide with a period of greater ellipticity, 
there would be a double condition of severity of cold. Our range 
will be then eight millions of miles farther from the sun, our 
winter thirty-six days longer. Both conditions would sink our 
average temperature below the freezing point. 

3. The Reversal of Mitigating Atmospheric and Ocean Cur- 
rents.—The Gulf stream, which, now flowing northwardly, so warms 
and tempers our northern regions, Mr, Geike believes to be the effect 
of the winds rushing northward from the equator, and these winds 
are responded to by polar winds rushing south to restore the equi- 
librium, But the intense chill produced by the maximum distance 
of earth from sun, coinciding with the hemispheric elongation of 
winter, would not only conquer the breezes from the equator to 
our pole, but would drive the warm ocean currents to the south, 
and give our extremely southern brethren at the antarctic a trop- 
ical climate. But what one of these two hemispheres loses the 
other gains. It is “ride and tie.” Each enjoys the summer of 
one half the great year, and then shivers through winter. 

And now the question arises, Do we know of any period in 
which the maximum ellipticity coincided with our northern hemi- 
spheric winter? Mr. Geike, following Croll, after very elaborate 
calculation concludes that in the last three millions of years there 
lave been three periods of such extreme ellipticity “as to produce 
extreme conditions at the poles.” These were periods, respectively, 
of 170,000, 260,000, and 160,000 years in length. 

“So that even in the shortest of these periods there would be 
time for the precession of the equinoxes to complete several revo- 
lutions, That is to say, that our hemisphere, during this long cycle 
of great eccentricity, might experience several glacial periods, and 
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several periods of such genial climates as we have referred to 
above, and each of these periods would last for thousands of 
years. For, as we have seen, the equinoxial point takes some- 
thing like 21,000 years to effect a complete revolution upon the 
ecliptic, in half of which time the seasons in the two hemispheres 
would, of course, be reversed—and the pole which had enjoyed 
continuous summer would then be doomed to undergo perpetual 
winter. ... We are at present concerned only with those ex- 
cessive glacial conditions that were the result, as we have reason 
to believe, of the last great increase in the ellipticity of our 
earth’s orbit, which began some 240,000 years ago and terminated 
about 80,000 years ago—embracing a period of 160,000 years. 
The cold was most intense about 200,000 or 210,000 years ago, 
that is, about 30,000 or 40,000 years after the glacial period had 
commenced. Now, during ‘the continuation of this vast age of 
high eccentricity, our hemisphere must have experienced several 
great vicissitudes of climate. Glacial periods, lasting for thousands 
of years, must have alternated with equally prolonged periods of 
genial conditions; for the latter, no less than the former, are a 
necessary consequence of extreme ellipticity, combined with the 
precession of the equinoxes.”—P, 134. 

In accordance with these astronomical conditions, Mr. Geike 
finds the geological strata affording proofs of alternate cold and 
wari climates. He believes that the volume of the earth’s great 
book consists of alternate pages of white summer and black win- 
ter. He maintains that this alternation exists from the earliest 
geologic ages. The great winters, of course, could leave fewer 
fossil monuments than the correspondent summers. The glacial 
till, or rude amalgam of ground bowlders and clay, produced by 
the grinding friction of the rolling ice masses, are a sure but a 
comparatively slight monument. The streaks and scratches cut 
in the rocks of the moving glacier may be erased by ages of 
change, Still Mr. Geike claims that traces of the successive ice- 
periods are to be found through the Mesozvic, and even down to 
the Silurian. Although he holds that the earth has been losing 
cosmical heat, he discards the idea that any climatal results can be 
attributed to that cause. He fully negatives the idea that the 
eailier geologic ages were ages of uniformly warm or equalized 
temperature. 

All this accounts, and is, he thinks, necessary in order to ac- 
count, for the fact that tropical animals have left their bones to 
fossilize in northern regions, and arctic animals in southern. 
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Buckland found huge piles of hyena bones in an English cavern. 
The reindeer once lived in the south of France. The flint imple- 
ments and other mementos show that the human race was witness 
of these changes. And one precious human “fibula” has actually 
been found (as Mr. Geike seems to have stopped his press to anno- 
tate) stuck in “glacial clay!” Man is clearly “ glacial,” probably 
“inter-glacial,” possible “ pre-glacial.” He is at least 80,000 years 
old; perhaps 200,000. We have only space to let Mr. Geike 
speak for himself, without controverting his positions. 


++ 
> 





History; Biography, and Topography. 


The Revised Compendium of Methodism. Embracing the History and Present Con- 

dition of its Various Branches in all Countries; with a Defense of its Doctrinal, 
Governmental, and Prudential Peculiarities. By Rev. JAMes Porrer, D. D, 
12mo., pp. 506. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinvati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 


Four years ago we took occasion to say that lay representation 
having been adopted we have the best system of Church govern- 
ment in the world; and, no great question now disturbing the 
Church, we have nothing now to do but to run the system to its 
| highest power, and fight sin and the devil. But, as if there was 
| not enough of this last business to do, we seem, quite a number 
} 
; 





of us, to feel an “ aching void” gnawing our “inwardness.” For 
want of other excitement, a number of us appear to be proposing 
a general taking down of our Church timbers, a self-disintegration ; 
or, if no one of us proposes that entire process, there is a sum total 
of propositions from individual geniuses sufficient to amount to a 
very handsome hari-kari. From high quarters it has, for some 
time, been proposed to quadrennialize our Episcopacy ; and some- 
| times, from the ciphering of the cost of a bishop, we imagine that 
the underlying meaning of guadrennialize is abolish. Next, our 
presiding elders are to be made elective. Next, our weekly peri- 
odicals are all to be taken down save one or two. Next, our itin- 
erancy is to undergo “disintegration” by unlimited time of ap- 
pointment. Finally, it was a while since hinted that our notions 
of the value of ordination render it a “fetich,” and it is now 
suggested that a man before ordination is as much a minister 
ac after ordination. So that the sum of the whole seems to be, 
that as soon as the next General Conference organizes, the short- 
est and cheapest way will be for the most sapient member of the 
body to rise and move that “ we go into general liquidation.” Dr. 
M’Clintock once wisely said, that it would be to our disgrace in 
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history if, our simple-hearted fathers having left us one of the 
most wonderful religious systems that ever appeared, and, we, 
their enlightened sons, have not the sense to preserve it in success- 
ful existence. 

Weare obliged to decline the Quaker doctrine, that a man “called 
to preach” is as much a minister without ordination as with. He 
may be a “preacher,” but he is not yet a minister until recognized 
by the Church; and the New Testament form of that recognition 
is ordination. Ordinarily the unordained man should not preach. 
Still less should he administer the sacraments. This is the hitherto 
uncontradicted doctrine handed down to us from our Methodist 
fathers. For years our “societies” in America refused to be 
Churches, and our “ preachers” refused to be ministers, because 
they were not ordained. Our first conferences passed rigid enact- 
ments forbidding any “ preacher” from administering the ordi- 
nances until a Church, with an ordained ministry, was organized. 
When a few excellent preachers in Virginia took it upon them. 
selves to commence mutual ordination in order to the sacraments, 
the entire body of “preachers” and “ societies” (not ministers 
and Churches) united in repressing the movement. For four years 
they waited before Mr. Wesley would yield to their earnest and 
united request to furnish them with an ordained ministry compe- 
tent for sacraments and Churchdom. He did ordain two elders 
andabishop. He did this upon the fundamental assumption that a 
man called of God to preach is not as much a minister before 
ordination as after. Our Conference received Mr. Wesley’s missive 
as being truly Lerrers or Eptscopat Orpers. They received 
Coke and the elders expressly because they ‘were satisfied of 
the validity of their ordination.” Ordination, therefore, his- 
torically lies at the basis of our Church. Even though it be at 
the expense of being held as making a “ fetich” of ordination, 
we believe that our entire Church, ministry and people, now as 
ever, are ready to trample upon the enthusiastic Quaker doctrine 
that a man may as truly be a minister without ordination as with, 
as being fundamentally unmethodistical and untrue. 

There seems to be a few of our ministry, otherwise good and 
true men, ready to imbibe this final radicalism. Their assumptions 
would carry them the full length of Church voluntaryism, so ener- 
getically stated by Henry Ward Beecher. As ordination is a mere 
manipulation; so a Church is, in the extreme opinion, merely a spon- 
taneous human organization, formed to build and run a meeting- 
house; just as a joint-stock association may form and run a cotton- 
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mill. They own the concern, and the preacher is their hired man. 
If aman of ability, he is well paid and well used; provided always 
the principal capitalists in the. business do not fancy some other 
man better. That minister, as a minister, has no special sacred- 
ness of character. His ordination is no “ fetich,” making him any 
specialty over any other sort of employé. He has no efficient ec- 
clesiastical organization back of him, to protect him from the ca- 
prices of the employing power. And often where an organization, 
as a “Presbytery” or “ Association,” exists, it lacks that impress- 
iveness that commands the lay respect, and that energetic reach 
that can rescue the object of official rough-handling, which are so 
well secured by our episcopacy. 

That we do not here speak with unwarrantable disrespect of lay 
caprice in our non-episcopal sister Churches there is ample proof. 
While arranging these thoughts we encountered the following para- 
graph, headed “ Plain Talk,” in that spirited hebdomadal, “The 
Baptist Weekly :” 

“The Niagara Presbytery lately indulged in some plain talk con- 
cerning ministers and congregations. In other denominations 
some very similar unpalatable truths might be spoken. We quote: 
‘We have a surplus of ministers in the Presbyterian Church. We 
mean, we have more well-qualified ministers than we can employ effi- 
ciently and support comfortably. Probably we have about five hun- 
dred men of fair qualifications who are unemployed in the ministry, 
bevause they cannot find living fields, and our Home Mission Board 
cannot sustain them. We see no hope of better things until our ec- 
clesiastical bodies are willing to look this important fact squarely in 
the face. It is manifest that many and grave evils flow from this con- 
dition of things. Our Churches become fastidious, conceited, and 
proud, like a rich dowager with a hundred suitors at her feet. They 
become restless, fond of changes, novices, and novelties, Settle- 
ments become a misnomer, and installations little better than a sol- 
emn farce. No salutary fear of losing a pastor prevents ill-usage. 
They well know that however ill they treat a pastor, it is very 
easy to obtain another only too eager to obtain the vacated place, 
even though he may expect similar treatment after a little time. 
Churches understand that the ministerial market is overstocked. 
No wonder that the sacred calling is less reverenced than formerly. 
The precious sons of Zion—comparable to fine gold—how are they 
esteemed as earthen pitchers, the work of the hands of the potter! 
The average term of pastorates and stated supplies is less than three 
years. In the event of these frequent changes,the weaker Churches 
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often suspend their services for a season with discouragement and 
loss. ‘The stronger are famished and distracted by listening to 
candidates. It would be better to change periodically by rule, 
than thus at hap-hazard by revolution. We believe that changes 
are more frequent and vacancies more protracted than they would 
be, if Churches were as much obliged to seek ministers as minis- 
ters Churches.’ ” 

Look upon that picture, and then upon this :— 

“Bishop Janes, in his address made a few days ago at the 
Annual Conference at Princeton, Ili., stated that out of about 
ten thousand preachers stationed during the past year by the bish. 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, only three declined to ac- 
cept their appointments, and not a single Church rejected its 
preacher, This is a remarkable record, furnishing conclusive evi- 
dence of the loyalty of preachers and people to our general system 
of pastoral appointments.”— Christian Advocate. 

Such testimonies, spontaneous and contemporaneous, may tell 
our young ministry that after all there is some Church tyranny 
worse than an itinerancy, and reveal to them that there may be 
far more protection than oppression in our Methodist Episcopacy. 
Even for our Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyterian brethren, 
there is, as they are beginning to acknowledge, food for quiet medi- 
tation, After all the boasts of the superior freedom of Congrega- 
tionalism, its own pencil paints it as a remarkable blend of anarchy 
and tyranny. “My lords brethren are harder than my lords bish- 
ops.” While with our non-episcopal denominations there are dis- 
cords, despotisms, Churches without ministers, and ministers without 
Churches, with us all is harmony, energy ; every Church with its min- 
ister and every minister with his Church, ‘Three years” is with 
them more than an average limit of pastorate. The changes of pas- 
torate begun by faction, continued amid strife and lacerated feelings, 
end in the maimed reputation of the unhappy pastor. Forlorn and 
penniless, he must undergo the degradation of “candidating ;” a proc- 
ess which, under form of preaching an authoritative gospel to dying 
men, is truly a dramatic performance, in which the clerical solitaire 
is rendered a show in market. Well may our ministry say, if 
there must be a triennial change, let it be by a healthful organic 
ptocess in which all are united and cheery. With us it is a har- 
monious process, largely because it is performed by an authority 
endowed with a veneration and prestige commanding the hearty 
and loyal respect of all parties. Bishop Hedding once piquantly 
and truly said at the closing session of a certain Conference: “ Do 
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not feel bad at being moved, brethren; if we did not move you 
the people would.” 

Whether our Episcopacy is worth preserving is a legitimate 
question, at the proper time. To calculate its cost in dollars and 
cents, and so to estimate whether it costs more than it comes to, 
is a proper process. Our Episcopacy is a voluntary institution, re- 
movable by a constitutional method. And so its abolition is, at 
the proper time, an open question, Yet the query remains, When 
is an editor justified in starting and pressing through months and 
years the question of a change so fundamental? It strikes us as 
clear that when there is no spontaneous demand in the mind of the 
Church, when there is little or no independent spontaneous response 
to the proposition, when the proposition is simply the persistent 
individualism of an editor or two, the results are evil and only 
evil. It creates discontent and dissatisfaction; it unnerves the 
power of our institutions; it turns our attention from destroying 
sin to destroying ourselves. We think that no demand of the 
Church has ever required the opening of this question. 

In calculating the pecuniary cost of our Episcopacy, it were 
well if it could, per contra, be ciphered how much our Episcopacy 
in its past entire history, and in its future possible history, has 
and may contribute to the making the payment of that cost pos- 
sible, easy, and desirable. From the time that our founder, Bishop 
Asbury, “ the man on horseback,” overrun the United States in 
his own person and his itinerants, to the time when Kingsley laid 
himself to repose in Syria, what has our Episcopacy been worth 
tous? If it has not clearly “come to” a great deal more than it 
cost, and whenever it ceases to pay a good balance, then wipe it 
out. It was certainly the original spring of our movement. 
Through our whole career it has inaugurated, energized, unified, 
centralized, and guided us. Its founding and continuance are a 
creation of positive power to the Church, Taking a select corps 
of our best, deliberately chosen representative men, and presenting 
them before the world, doubles the moral power and prestige of 
each one of them, and doubles the structural impressiveness and 
moral power of the entire Church. We say it creates in the 
Church a new sum total of moral and religions power, It makes, 
in the first place, the Church itself a greater power in its balance 
and battle with the secular world; in commanding the respect 
and attention of the age, enabling us to push our peculiar institu- 
tions and methods persistently before the world, and so opening a 
successful way to our great mission of “ spreading scriptural holi- 
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ness throughout the land.” There is not a Church, nor a minis- 
ter, nor a loyal member, that does not experience, however little 
realized, the prestige of belonging to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It makes, secondly, the Church a greater power in its 
balance with sister denominations, And, finally, it is a complete 
make-weight in restoring the lost balance between ministry and 
laity ; enabling the former to maintain its proper standing in equi- 
poise with the overwhelming power of the former. With the 
laity, in the total, are the numbers, the wealth, and all the sub- 
stantial power. With the lay officiary in a given Church are per- 
manent position, permanent and regular organization, home posses- 
sion, and money power, in balance with the itinerant minister, 
who is transient, alone, and: penniless, But against this fearful 
over-balance our structural Church polity, crowned, confirmed, and 
weighted with the Episcopacy, has a powerful, yet impartial, pro- 
tectorate, not only in its efficiency to right the individual wrong, 
but in the fact that the venerability of that power inures in so 
large a degree to the dignity and weight of the ministry. The 
highest executive department of the Church is, as it should be, 
not lay, but ministerial. And our reflective laity themselves feel 
a higher and nobler self-respect in dealing with a body of minis- 
try whom they respect. Since the happy adoption of lay repre- 
sentation the laity have a co-ordinate authority with the min- 
istry over the bishops. The laity have their co-ordinate share 
in electing the bishops; and the Episcopate itself cannot stand 
long after the laity has made up its mind that it does not morally 
and pecuniarily balance cost. But while it stands it is a memento 
that our Church’s highest executive is, as it should be, ministerial 
and not lay. We suggest, then, especially to our younger min- 
istry, the query how wise it may be to indulge largely in that 
fine democratic eloquence about “the priesthood of the people,” 
the fetichism of ordination, and the oppressiveness of Episcopacy, 
For our own part, we repeat, with double emphasis, what we said 
four years ago. We are not Presbyterian nor Congregationalist, 
any more than we are Calvinist. And ours is not, and we trust 
never will be, a Methodist Presbyterian Church, nor a Methodist 
Congregationalist Church, nor a Methodist Quaker Church. It is 
just what Wesley and the fathers meant it should be, Taz Mern- 
opist Episcopat Cuurcu. 

Dr. Porter’s volume, which stands rubric for our expatiations 
thus far, has long been an accepted and valuable “ Manual” for 
all, inside and outside our Church, who desire to understand 
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Methodism. It deals, not with our theology alone, but with every 
phase of our system—our history, both English and American, our 
doctrines, our usages, our officiary, and the various sects and sec- 
tions that wear the “ Methodist” name. The mind of one who 
thoreughly understands and gratefully loves the Church he has sc 
many years served pervades all parts of the work. His reasons in 
behalf «f the various peculiarities are given with candor and force, 
The work is written, not with a high literary finish, but in a clear, 
idiomatic style, addressed to the popular common sense. The 
revision brings it down to the latest period. It is a “Manual” 
for every intelligent Methodist. 





Gems of India; or, Sketches of Distinguished Hindoo and Mahomedan Women. 
By Mrs. E. J. Humpurey. Four Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 206. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 


The sin charged upon some missionaries of coloring heathendom 
over darkly in order to magnify their own office, can hardly be 
imputed to Mrs. Humphrey. The magnificent mausoleum built 
by Shah Jehan to the memory of his queen, awakened in her mind 
the recognition of the fact that flowers may bloom in the desert. 
The blessed Spirit broods over every land, and every soul for which 
Christ died. None the less will the Christian heart yearn to bear 
even to such a soul the glad tidings that the Redeemer did so die, 
and yet still lives. We sympathize in the love which Mrs. Hum- 
phrey has for her Moslem and Pagan sisters. Her narratives are 
full of oriental life. We were especially pleased to complete our 
knowledge of the lady Noor Mahal, with whom, long since, in our 
teens, indeed, we contracted a slight acquaintance in the pages of 
Moore's “ Lalla Rookh.” This casket, rich with the gems of In- 
dia, should find favor in the eyes of the women of America. 





Memorial of Jesse Lee and the Old Elm. Eighty-Fifth Anniversary of Jesse Lee’s 
Sermon under the Old Elm, Boston Common; held Sunday evening July 11, 
1875. With an Historical Sketch of the Great Tree. 12mo., paper cover, pp. 55. 
Boston: J. P. Magee. 1875. 


The glory of Boston is her “Common,” the glory of her “Common ” 
is its Old Elm, and the glory of the Old Elm herein is Jesse Lee. 
This last glory is set forth in the present memorial, detailing the 
performances of the eighty-fifth anniversary of Lee’s salutatory 
sermon. This memorial contains Memorial Address by Hamilton, 
Address by Kendig, Address by Bates, and Prayer and Benedic- 
tion by Dr. Warren. We remember that at the General Confer- 
ence of 1852, in Boston, Dr. Bangs ventured to propose that the 
Conference hold a memorial service at the Elm, but was promptly 
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negatived by leading Boston Methodism, on the ground that Bos- 
ton would hardly brook such a display, Whether Boston Meth- 
odism has grown more audacious, or Boston more complaisant, 
we are unable to say; but Dr. Bangs’s proposal has been, some 
years after date, accepted and verified. 

Southrondom has seldom made a more beneficent present to the 
Northerners than when, in the person of Lee, she gave Methodism 
to the illustrious capital of New England. When the centennial 
of that sermon arrives we hope that many a Southern and North- 
ern Methodist witl sit under their Elm, none molesting or making 
them afraid. And we imagine that even now every Southern 
Methodist would join in saying :— 

Woodmin, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 


’ Tt once protected Lxz, 
And I'll protect it now. 


+ 
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Literature and Fiction. 


The Lesser Hymnal. <A Collection of Hymns, selected chie4y from the Standard 
Hymn-Book of the Methodist Episcopal Church. New York: Nelson & Phil- 
lips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 


This little book is published by our Agents in compliance with a re- 
commendation of the Book Committee. Thecompilers are Henry W. 
Warren, Pastor of St. John’s M. E. Church, Brooklyn, and brother 
of Dr. W. F. Warren, President of the Boston University, and 
the well-known Eben Tourjée, of Boston. Dr. Warren has se- 
lected the hymns, and Mr. Tourjée has edited the musical depart- 
ment. They inform us that “the object of this book is manifold: 
1. To aid in giving unity to the Church social meeting and Sun- 
day-school. 2. To put at the lowest possible price a large variety 
of sterling standard hymns, unaltered and unabridged. 3. To 
suggest a great variety of tunes, both old and new.” 

These objects are highly important. At present there is little 
similarity between Church and prayer-meeting hymns and music, 
and the tendency is to destroy even the little similarity yet re- 
maining; while Sunday-school music, as a class, is hardly worthy 
even of being described as it is by Bishop Janes, in an introduc- 
tory note which he has furnished to the “ Lesser Hymnal.” Speak- 
ing of our Church hymns he says, “O, how different from those 
flippant, sentimental, semi-religious songs used in so many of our 
Sunday-schools!” That they are often flippant and sentimental 
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is too true; but we suggest that irreligious would frequently be 
nearer the truth than “semi-religious.” 

That such a work is needed we think all will concede, and a 
careful examination convinces us that the compilers have done their 
work in general very well. Many of our best hymns are here, and 
some of the best of those which have been more recently intro- 
duced. The musical department exhibits, as might have been 
expected, knowledge, taste, and discrimination. We are sorry, 
however, that so good a work should be marred by the admission 
of any doggerel or machine-made poetry, however little, and can- 
dor requires us to say that some of it has crept in, of which we 
mention, as a specimen, the chorus and part of the body of hymn 
333. The first of the Temperance Hymns also will not bear 
inspection, and the other is an oration rather than a hymn, and is 
no more suitable to be sung by a congregation than Watts’s 


“My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead.” 


We should not have noticed these blemishes in an ordinary 
book, but this is so excellent that spots elsewhere invisible are 
quite conspicuous. Two remarks in the introduction strike us as 
peculiar. “If a hymn is a prayer, as hymn 335, the school may 
pray it with closed eyes and uplifted hands.” We doubt the pro- 
priety of such advice, as tending to a kind of dramatic unreality 
in the worship of youth. Let children be taught in genuine prayer 
to cluse their eyes and reverently bow, and thus preserve the dis- 
tinction between different exercises. If there should be a vein of 
praise in the formal prayer, none would suggest that the children 
should rise from their knees or in any way change their attitude 
on that account. Let us not systematically destroy simplicity. 
The other remark is headed: “Important. Sing familiar tunes 
for worship. Learn new pieces at praise meetings.” Are we to 
understand that “praise meetings” are not “ worship,” and that 
the phrase is but another name for “singing school?” The pro- 
priety and good taste of connecting this “Church Hymnal” with 
the “Tribute of Praise,” a previous work of Dr. Tourjée, may be 
seriously questioned. And many doubtless would have preferred 
new music from various sources rather than so much from one, 
however excellent. In concluding our notice of the “Lesser 
Hymnal,” we express the hope that it will find access to many 
Churches and Sabbath schools, and that the efforts of the com- 
pilers will be rewarded by general approbation. We regard their 
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work as creditable to them, and our criticisms will fail of their 
purpose if they do not lead the readers of the Quarterly to a care- 
ful examination of the “ Lesser Hymnal.” B. 
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Foreign Theological Publications. 


Humaniitt und Religion. (Culture and Religion.) Von Junius Hartmann, Ph.D., 

Stadtpfarrer zu Widdera, Wirttemberg. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 

This work obtained the prize offered by the “Society of Haag for 
the Defense of Christianity.” It attempts to answer the ques- 
tions: How can the condition of humanity be most successfully 
ameliorated ? and, What is the share of Christianity in this work ? 
In answering them, Dr. Hartmann passes rapidly over nearly all 
the subjects embraced in the wide fields of politics, ethics, and re- 
ligion, and his judgments are mostly very liberal and very sound. 
How is the broadest, soundest, richest, most ideal culture of the 
race to be reached? Only by first getting at the true ideal of 
man, and then removing the hinderances and using the helps to 
its attainment, This can be effected only by observing the just mid- 
dle between the reactionary and the revolutionist. To eliminate 
the evil and to call forth the good elements in the individual and 
in society, in the relations of the sexes, in the laws of inheritance, 
in the mutual relations of the classes of society, of capital and la- 
bor, of politics and ethics, of ethics and religion, of religion and 
education—such is the task of all who would successfully contrib- 
ute to prepare humanity for its golden future. But what is the 
fundamental principle that is to give direction and unity to the 
many phases of this work? It is the ideal of humanity. First, 
ascertain what man is for; then you-can see how to prepare him 
for it. But what is this ideal? It is that of a created, free per- 
sonality living truthfully, that is, living in harmony with its Cre- 
ator and with its fellows in so far as normal. And this method 
applies not merely in general, but also in details. First, get the 
true idea of wedlock, and then all questions as to rights of bus- 
bands and wives are as simple as a problem in addition or sub- 
traction. The husband’s, the wife’s, the child’s, the ruler’s, the 
subject’s, the soldier’s, everybody’s right, is limited by the very 
idea of his quality or relations. 

Some of Dr. Hartmann’s ideas are pointedly put: What is the 
best government? That in which the virtue of the whole is used 
for the members, and the virtue of the members for the whole. 
What is the wisest treatment of the “social evil?” Not “regula 
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tion,” but reformation: make the race better and it will cease. 
How cure intemperance? Destroy its cause; ennoble the masses. 
What is the only remedy for war? To inspire nations with a na- 
tional conscience. What is the glaring stain upon American so- 
ciety? The frequency of criminally childless marriages. What 
is the relation of morality to religion? Religion is the roots and 
soil; morality is the flowers and fruit. Why is so much humani- 
tarian effort fruitless and vain? Because it seeks fruit on 
branches without roots; because it pursues a special good in an 
isolated manner. Isolated effort is always barren, Anchor your 
work in God, or it will fail to stand. 

The verdict of Dr. Hartmann, then, is: True culture és religion ; 
healthy religion must be culture. A pretended culture without 
religion is a hollow sham. Plant humanity in true religion, that 
is, in God, and its ailments will fall off, and its beauty and strength 
come forth. 


+e 
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